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TO 


THE   READER 


The  reader  of  this  Biographical  Account 
may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  it  now 
given  to  the  public  in  the  same  form  as  it 
was  originally  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  In  truth,  there  was  at  that 
time  no  intention  of  publishing  it,  as  I  con- 
ceived the  life  of  Mr  Home,  the  situation 
of  the  friends  with  whom  he  was  connect- 
ed, and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  to  be  so  locally  peculiar  to 
Scotland^  that  they  would  not  interest  read- 
^ersofthe  sister  kingdom.  It  was  afterwards, 
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however,  strongly  urged  by  some  friends^ 
for  whose  opinion  I  have  great  respect,  that 
the  literature  of  this  country  had  now  be- 
come so  much  an  object  of  attention  to  our 
southern  neighbours,  that  any  details  rela- 
ting to  it,  given  by  one  who  had  known  it 
almost  from  its  first  dawning  to  the  present 
time,  would  interest  the  English  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  much  as  the  Scots  reader.  Still, 
however,  diffident  of  its  value  in  the  more 
formal  shape  of  a  book,  I  chose  to  give  it  to 
the  world,  under  the  protection,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Society  to  which  it  had  been  read, 
in  the  less  assuming  form  in  which  itwas  pre- 
sented to  that  learned  body.  I  have  now 
another  motive  for  this,  which  is  still  more 
egotistical,  and  for  whidi,  therefore,  I  am 
not  sure  if  I  can  claim  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader.  In  reviewing  these  sheets,  as  they 
were  read  to  the  Koyal  Society,  I  feel  the 
melancholy  indulgence  (natural  to  my  period 
of  life,)  of  recalling  the  times  and  occasions 
when  they  were  originally  produced; — ^times 
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and  occasions  which  live  in  my  recollection, 
associated  with  the  tender  remembrance  of 
those  literary  friends  whom  I  have,  alas ! 
survived,  but  who  remain,  and,  while  I  live, 
will  remain,  hallowed  in  my  sense  of  their 
talents  and  their  worth. 
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The  biography  of  literary  men  is  generally  little 
more  than  a  chronological  account  of  their  works, 
with  a  few  private  anecdotes,  which,  except  being 
connected  with,  and,  as  it  were,  ennobled  by  their 
works,  it  could  not  be  an  object  to  record.  But 
with  that  connection  in  their  favour,  the  else  un- 
valued circumstances  of  their  lives  acquire  an  in- 
terest with  the  reader  proportionate  to  that  which 
the  writings  of  the  author  have  excited ;  and  we 
are  anxious  to  know  every  little  occurrence  which 
befel  him  who  was  giving,  at  the  period  when 
these  occurrences  took  place,  the  product  of  his 
mind  to  the  public.  We  are  anxious  to  know  how 
the  world  treated  the  man  who  was  labouring  for 
its  instruction  or  amusement,  as  well  as  the  effect 


*  Read  at  the  Royal  Society^  on  Monday,  22d  June  1812. 
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which  his  private  circumstances  had  on  his  literary 
productions,  or  the  complexion,  as  one  may  term 
it,  which  those  productions  borrowed  from  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life. 

The  above  considerations  afford  an  apology  for 
the  narratives  of  the  comparatively  unimportant 
occupations  which  the  world  peruses  with  so  much 
attention  and  interest ;  they  help  that  personifica- 
tion of  an  author  which  the  reader  of  his  work 
so  naturally  indulges ;  and  if  they  sometimes  put 
that  reader  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  influence 
of  genius  or  feeling  upon  conduct,  they  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  a  moral  lesson  on  the  subject,  and 
mark,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  unexpected  shores  or 
islands,  sometimes  it  may  be  rocks  or  quicksands, 
on  the  chart  of  life. 

The  subject  of  the  Memoir  which  I  now  take 
the  liberty  of  laying  before  the  Society,  is  some- 
what more  entitled  to  notice  than  the  common  bio- 
graphy of  mere  literary  men,  from  the  pecuUar  cir- 
cumstances  in  which  the  person  of  whom  it  treata 
was  placed  ;  and  more  particularly  as  he  began  to 
write  in  the  dawn  of  that  period  of  literary  emi- 
nence which  our  countrymen  have  so  much  illus- 
trated, and  was  extremely  intimate  with  most  of 
those  men  to  whom  Scotland  owes  so  much  of  its 
reputation  in  the  world  of  letters. 

It  is  on  this  ground  chiefly  that  I  venture  to 
submit  it  to  the  Society,  not  as  a  thing  of  any  va- 
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lue  in  itself  but  as  borrowing  some  estimation 
from  the  era  of  which  it  speaks,  and  the  names 
which  that  era  introduces  to  their  notice.  It  is 
only  with  reference  to  this  sort  of  chronicle  that  it 
pretends  to  claim  your  attention,  and  that  he  who 
reads  it  could  now  pretend  to  make  it  worthy  of 
your  hearing.  That  waning  age,  and  often  inter- 
rupted health,  which  have  so  long  delayed  its  pro- 
duction, even  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  have  blunt- 
ed, he  is  well  aware,  those  powers  which  the  world 
were  kindly  disposed  to  estimate,  more  from  their 
application  and  tendency  than  from  their  intrinsic 
worth. 

The  first  favoured  lot  of  age  is  to  retain  its 
powers  imdecayed ;  the  next  is  his  who  is  sensible 
of  their  decay,  and  diffident  of  their  exertions. 
The  Society  will  pardon  this  little  digression  of 
^otism  in  one  who  will  never  probably  be  heard 
by  it  again  in  the  first  person,  and  who  scarce  pre- 
sumes  to  expect  that  any  partial  friends  wiU  deem 
him  of  importance  enough  to  recal  him  to  its  re- 
membrance in  the  third. 

John  Home,  of  whose  life  I  am  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing sketch,  was  bom  at  Leith,  on  the  22d  day 
of  September,  1723, 0.  S.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr 
Alexander  Home,  town-derk  of  Leith,  and  Mrs 
Christian  Hay,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Hay,  writer 
in  Edinburgh,  of  a  respectable  fitmily  in  the  north 
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of  Scotland.  His  £Either  was  a  son  of  Mr  Home 
of  FlasSy  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Sir  James  Home  of  Cowdenknows,  ancestor 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Home. 

Mr  Home  (according  to  the  narrative,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  an  intimate  friend  and  relation 
of  his)  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
Leith,  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  both 
these  seminaries  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  re- 
markable diligence  and  success.  While  he  attend- 
ed the  University,  his  talents,  his  progress  in  lite- 
rature, and  his  pecuUarly  agreeable  manners,  soon 
excited  the  attention,  and  procured  him  in  no  small 
degree  the  favour,  both  of  the  professors  and  of  his 
fellow  students.  At  this  early  period  of  life  he  en- 
tered into  strict  bonds  of  friendship  with  the  late 
Drs  Robertson,  Blair,  Drysdale,  and  several  others, 
of  whom  I  shall,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Me- 
moir, give  a  more  particular  account. 

As  he  was  educated  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  si- 
tuation as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
his  studies  were,  of  course,  for  some  time  principal- 
ly calculated  to  qualify  him  for  the  performance  of 
the  several  duties  incumbent  on  a  clergyman.  His 
character  as  a  zealous  and  accomplished  student, 
became  in  a  few  years  very  conspicuous.  After 
passing,  with  much  approbation,  through  the  va- 
rious trials,  which  candidates  for  acquiring  the  sta- 
tion of  probationers  for  the  ministry  are  required 
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to  undergo,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  on  the  4th  day  of 
April  1745,  O.  S. 

His  sincere  attachment  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  constitution  of  his  country  was,  with  his  usual 
warmth  and  openness  of  mind,  displayed  in  some 
of  his  early  appearances  in  the  pulpit. 

The  progress  of  his  professional  studies  and  oc- 
cupations was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion  in  1745.  This  furnished  an  occa- 
sion for  that  military  ardour,  that  chivalrous  spirit, 
which  his  natural  temperament  and  favourite  coivse 
of  reading  had  produced  and  fostered.  He  took 
the  side  of  whiggism,  as  whiggism  was  then  under- 
stood, and  freedom,  as  British  freedom  was  then 
conceived,  and  became  a  volunteer  in  a  loyal  corps, 
which  was  formed  in  Edinburgh  with  the  original 
purpose  of  defending  that  city  from  the  attack  of 
the  rebels,  of  which  he  has  given  a  full  account  in 
his  History  of  that  Rebellion.  In  this  corps  he 
served  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Falkirk,  and, 
after  the  defeat,  was  taken  prisoner  along  with 
some  others  of  his  fellow  volunteers,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  Castle  of  Doune  in  Perthshire,  from 
which  the  party  contrived  to  escape  by  cutting 
their  bed-clothes  into  ropes,  and  letting  themselves 
down  from  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  they 
were  confined.     One  of  their  number  (Mr  Bar- 
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row,*  a  young  English  student,  then  in  Edinburgh, 
an  early  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr  Home's) 
broke  his  leg  in  the  descent;  but  Mr  Home  es- 
caped unhurt,  and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Ja- 
cobite party,  who,  in  truth,  were  neither  very  ac- 
tive nor  rigid  in  their  measures  of  precaution  or 
of  resentment,  took  up  his  residence  for  some  time 
with  his  relations  at  Licith,  and  applied  himself  to 
that  sort  of  study  which  his  intended  clerical  pro- 
fession required,  but  always  mixed,  if  not  interrupt- 
ed, by  the  kind  of  reading  to  which  his  inclination 
led,  that  of  the  historians  and  classics  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

His  temper  was  of  that  warm  susceptible  kind 
which  is  caught  with  the  heroic  and  the  tender,  and 
which  is  more  fitted  to  delight  in  the  world  of  senti- 
ment than  to  succeed  in  the  bustle  of  ordinary  life. 
This  is  a  disposition  of  mind  well  suited  to  the  poeti- 
cal character,  and,  accordingly,  all  his  earliest  com- 
panions agree  that  Mr  Home  was  from  his  child- 
hood delighted  with  the  lofty  and  heroic  ideas 
which  embody  themselves  in  the  description  or  nar- 
rative of  poetry.  One  of  them,  nearly  a  coeval  of  Mr 
Home's,  our  respected  and  venerable  colleague  Dr 
A.  Ferguson,  says,  in  a  letter  to  me,  that  Mr  Home's 

•  Mr  Barrow  was  the  *•  Genial  Youth"  mentioned  in  Col- 
lins's  Ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands. 
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favaurite  model  of  a  character,  on  which,  indeed,  his 
own  was  formed,  was  that  of  Young  Narval,  in  his 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  one  endowed  with  chivabons 
valour  and  romantic  generosity,  eager  for  glory  be- 
yond every  other  object,  and,  in  the  contemplation 
of  future  fSune,  entirely  r^ardless  of  the  present 
objects  of  interest  or  ambition.     It  was  upon  this 
ideal  model  of  excellence  that  Mr  Home's  own 
character  was  formed,  and  the  same  glowing  com- 
plexion of  mind  which  gave  it  birth,  coloured  the 
sentiments  and  descriptions  of  his  ordinary  dis- 
course ;  he  had  a  very  retentive  memory,  and  was 
fond  of  recalling  the  incidents  of  past  times,  and  of 
dramatizing  his  stories  by  introducing  the  names 
and  characters  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them. 
The  same  turn  of  mind  threw  a  certain  degree  of 
elevation  into  his  language,  and  heightened  the 
narrative  in  which  that  language  was  employed; 
he  spoke  of  himself  with  a  frankness  which  a  man 
of  that  disposition  is  apt  to  indulge,  but  with  which 
he  sometimes  forgot  that  his  audience  was  not  al- 
ways inclined  to  sympathize,  and  thence  he  was 
accused  of  more  vanity  than  in  truth  belonged  to 
his  character.    The  same  warm  colouring  was  em- 
ployed in  tile  delineation  of  his  friends,  to  whom, 
in  his  estimation,  he  assigned  a  rank  which  others 
did  not  always  allow.     So  far  did  he  carry  tSiis 
propensity,  that,  as  Dr  Robertson  used  jokingly  to 
say,  he  invested  them  with  a  scnrt  of  supernatural 
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privilege  above  the  ordinary  humiliating  circum- 
stances  of  mortality.  **  He  never  (said  the  Doc- 
tor) would  aUow  that  a  friend  was  sick  till  he  heard 
of  his  death."  To  the  same  source  might  be  tra^ 
ced  the  warm  eulogium  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
bestow  on  them.  "  He  delighted  in  bestowing  as 
well  as  in  receiving  what  is  generally  termed  flattery, 
(says  another  of  his  intimates,)  but  with  him  it  had 
all  the  openness  and  warmth  of  truth.  He  flatter- 
ed all  of  us  from  whom  his  flattery  could  gain  no 
favour,  frilly  as  much,  or,  indeed,  more  willingly, 
than  he  did  those  men  of  the  first  consequence  and 
rank  with  whom  the  circumstances  of  his  fritiure 
life  associated  him,  and  he  received  any  praise  from 
us  with  the  same  genuine  feelings  of  friendship  and 
attachment."  There  was  no  false  coinage  in  this 
currency  which  he  used  in  his  friendly  intercourse ; 
whether  given  or  received,  it  had  with  him  the 
stamp  of  perfect  candour  and  sincerity. 

Those  companions  at  this  early  period  of  his  youth 
were  chiefly  found  among  young  men  employed  in 
the  same  studies,  and  destined  for  the  same  profes- 
sion with  himself,  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  clergy  of  Scotland  were  at  that  time  one  of 
the  most  respectable  as  well  as  happy  orders  of  the 
people.  With  the  advantages  always  of  a  classical, 
and  sometimes  of  a  polite  education,  their  know- 
ledge was  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  any  man  in 
their  parish.    Their  influence  in  those  times,  be- 
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fore  a  number  of  different  sectaries  had  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  established  church,  was  great 
and  universal,  and  their  incomes,  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  the  value  of  money,  the  state  of  manners, 
and  style  of  living  at  that  period,  were  much  more 
adequate  t6  all  the  purposes  of  comfort  and  decent 
appearance  than  their  stipends  of  the  present  day, 
after  all  the  augmentations  which  have  been  grant- 
ed them.  At  that  period,  when  the  value  of  land 
was  low,  when  the  proprietors  of  a  parish  lived 
more  at  home,  when  there  were  fewer  outlets  for 
their  younger  sons,  and  when  those  younger  sons 
did  not  so  often  as  they  now  do  bring  back  great 
wealth,  its  attendant  pretensions  and  its  attendant 
luxuries,  to  their  native  districts,  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  stood  high  in  the  scale  of  rank  among 
his  parishioners,  and,  as  I  well  remember,  was  able 
to  maintain  a  certain  style  of  plain  and  cordial  hos- 
pitality, which  gave  him  all  the  advantages  of  ra- 
tional gentleman-like  society.  The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland  gave  its  clergy 
an  opportunity  of  occasional  visits  to  the  metropo- 
lis, and  of  a  situation  in  that  truly  popular  assem- 
bly which  brought  them  to  a  level,  and  mixed  them 
for  a  time,  with  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  and  re- 
spectability in  the  country.  In  point  of  weight  and 
consideration,  and,  indeed,  in  the  exertion  of  ta- 
lent, particularly  in  that  of  oratory,  they  had  this 
obvious  advantage  over  the  lay  members  of  that 
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ass^nbly,  that  the  snljects  were  chiefly  clerical,  ly- 
ing more  within  the  range  of  their  accustomed 
studies,  as  well  as  more  within  the  reach  of  their 
particular  information,  than  could  be  the  case  with 
the  laymen  who  sat  there  along  with  them.     The 
dergy  of  Edinburgh,  coming  thither  thus  prepared 
by  education  and  habit,  for  filling  a  respectable  place 
in  society,  found  in  that  city  a  circle  well  adapt- 
ed to  perfect  their  knowledge,  to  enlarge  their 
minds,  and  to  foster  their  genius.     They  mixed 
more  than,  I  think,  they  have  done  at  any  subse- 
quent period,  with  the  first  and  most  distinguished 
persons  of  the  place,  distinguished,  whether  for 
science,  literature,  or  polite  manners,  and  even,  as 
fiu:  as  the  clerical  character  m^ht  innocently  allow, 
with  the  men  of  fashion  conspicuous  for  wit  and 
gaiety.  In  the  inexpensive  style  of  the  Edinburgh 
society,  at  the  period  to  which  I  allude,  when  tea 
was  the  meal  of  ceremony  for  general  acquaintance, 
and  a  supper  of  a  very  moderate  number  that  of 
more  intimate  society,  there  was  much  more  in- 
tercourse of  mind  than  in  the  large  parties  of  mo- 
dem times,  which  form,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  public 
place  in  a  private  house.     In  such  places  of  nu- 
merous resort,  even  if  other  circumstances  allowed, 
the  clergy  cannot  so  easily  mix  with  those  who  are 
styled  people  of  fiishion.     I  regret,  the  want  of 
mixture  of  clerical  and  lay  society  for  the  sake  of 
both  parties.    To  the  one  it  tended  to  add  the 
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gnoes  of  maniia-  to  the  solid  talents  which  at  all 
times  so  many  of  them  possess.  To  the  other  it 
tended  to  give  that  rery  solidity,  soherness,  find 
modesty  of  demeanour,  so  useful  and  so  amiable 
in  the  young  of  either  sex.  It  tended  to  give  to 
wealth  and  rank,  instead  of  the  insolence  and  fri- 
volity which  often  accompany  them,  the  urbanity, 
the  condescension,  the  chastened  wit,  the  decent 
deportment,  which  are  the  great  sweeteners,  as 
well  as  ennoblers,  of  social  life.  It  added  respect 
and  dignity  to  both  parties,  and  mixed  into  a  closer 
and  more  advantageous  union,  the  different  classes 
of  men.  It  checked  the  petulance  of  the  young,  and 
smoothed  the  severity  of  the  old ;  it  added  senti- 
ment to  the  gaieties,  and  gave  more  winning  fea- 
tures to  the  serious  duties,  of  life. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  high  Calvinistic  party  in 
the  church,  whose  rigid  ideas  of  the  clerical  func- 
tion were  somewhat  unfriendly  to  social  inter- 
course, or  the  ease  of  social  enjoyment.  But  they 
were  often  men  of  great  learning  and  talents,  and 
they  had  their  reward  in  the  authority  and  popu- 
ha  weight  which  they  obtained  among  the  bulk  of 
their  parishioners.  The  party  opposite  to  them, 
who  were  less  rigid  and  severe  in  their  ideas  of  cle- 
rical manners  and  character,  owed,  perhaps,  to  that 
very  distinction  a  poUteness  and  suavity  of  deport- 
ment,  and  an  attention  to  accomplishment  and  ele- 
gance in  their  studies,  to  which  otherwise  their  si- 
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tuation  might  not  have  led.  They  cultivated  clas- 
sical literature,  and  began  that  study  of  refined 
composition  which  some  of  them  afterwards  carried 
to  such  a  degree  of  excellence  in  this  country. 

Of  this  party  was  Mr  John  Home,  who  was  ear- 
ly associated  with  his  coevals  destined  for  the  church, 
of  similar  inclinations  and  dispositions.  Besides 
the  eminent  persons  above-mentioned,  Robertson, 
Hugh  Blair,  and  Drysdale,  he  became  intimately 
associated  with  others  of  his  fellow-churchmen, 
whose  disposition,  as  well  as  talents,  were  calcula- 
ted to  combine  with  and  to  foster  his  own.  Among 
these  were  Drs  Cleghom,  Carlyle,  Adam  Fergu- 
son, Ballantyne,  and  Logan.*  The  last  of  these 
was  peculiarly  distinguished  for  learning  and  acute- 
ness,  and  was  generally  allowed  to  be  the  first  me- 
taphysician of  his  time.  This  quality  tended  to 
draw  upon  him  a  certain  suspicion  of  heterodoxy ; 
and  Dr  Carlyle  used  to  mention,  that  once  having 
lent  Dr  Logan  a  sermon,  when  he  was  unexpect- 
edly called  to  preach  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Dalkeith,  that  reverend  body  believing  it  to  be 
Logan's  own,  found,  or  conceived  themselves  to 
find,  so  much  sceptical  metaphysics  in  it,  as  to  be 


*  Not  the  c1erg3nnan  of  that  name,  the  poet  of  a  later  time, 
but  another  clergyman,  coeval  with  Mr  Home,  who  died  be- 
fore the  younger  Logan  was  known  as  an  author. 
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with  difficulty  prevented  from  instituting  a  ptose- 
cution  against  the  preacher. 

I  have  prepared  the  Society  for  this  paper  being 
a  paper  of  parentheses — a  sort  of  literary  gossip^s 
story.  Will  they  indulge  me  in  a  somewhat  hng^ 
and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought  still  more  tedious 
than  long,  parenthesis  on  the  situation  and  cha- 
racter of  some  of  Mr  Home's  early  companions, 
whose  names  and  memories  they  may  not  be  un- 
willing, however,  to  recal,  as  the  fathers  and  fos- 
terers of  that  literary  and  philosophical  spirit  to 
which  this  Society  owes  its  origin  and  station  ? 

It  were  impertinent  in  me  to  do  any  more  than 
merely  to  name  those  illustrious  men  whose  bio- 
graphy has  been  already  in  much  abler  hands,  Drs 
Robertson  and  Blair,  and  David  Hume,  nor  need 
I  speak  of  our  venerable  colleague,  Dr  A.  Fergu- 
son, whose  life,  as  well  as  his  works,  are  so  well 
known  to  the  world.  Others  there  were  of  less 
note,  who  have  not  been  handed  down  by  their  li- 
terary labours  to  posterity,  but  who  were,  perhaps, 
little  inferior  either  in  genius  or  learning  to  their 
more  celebrated  companions,  and  to  whom  those 
companions  were  indebted,  not  only  for  a  great 
part  of  the  happiness  of  their  Uves,  but  more,  per- 
haps, than  can  ever  be  known,  for  many  sugges- 
tions, for  the  original  germ  of  many  ideas,  which 
they  afterwards  expanded  or  adorned  in  the  vo- 
lumes which  they  gave  to  the  world.     At  that 
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time  the  press  was  a  vehicle  not  so  immediately  re- 
sorted to  for  the  communication  of  opinion  or  of 
theory  as  it  now  is.  Men  were  then  shyer  of 
coming  forth  to  puhlic  notice  as  authors,  and  were 
apt  to  content'  themselves  with  the  conscious  pos- 
session of  talents  or  of  learning,  or  the  participa- 
tion of  those  endowments  with  the  circle  of  such 
of  their  friends  as  were  qualified  to  appreciate 
them. 

Among  these  were  the  clergymen  Ballantyne, 
Logan,  Carlyle,  and  Drysdale,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned above;   and,  at  a   later  period.   General 
Fletcher,  who  was  one  of  Mr  Home's  most  inti- 
mate and  constant  companions,  a  man  of  a  very 
elegant  appearance,   and  a  scholar  more  deeply 
read  than  men  in  his  situation  commonly  are. 
Mr  John  Jardine,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  another  of  that  circle,  the  coeval  and 
intimate  companion  of  Mr  Home,  a  man  of  infi- 
nite pleasantry  as  well  as  great  talents,  whose  con- 
versation, perhaps,  beyond  that  of  any  other  of  the 
set,  possessed  the  charm  of  easy  natural  attractive 
humour.    His  playful  vivacity  often  amused  itself 
in  a  sort  of  mock  contest  with  the  in&ntile  (if  I  may 
use  such  a  phrase  when  speaking  of  such  a  man) 
simplicity  of  David  Hume,  who  himself  enjoy- 
ed the  discovery  of  the  joke  which  had  before 
excited  the  laugh  of  his  companions  around  him. 
Another  member  of  that  society,  while  he  lived  in 
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the  n^hbourbood  of  Edinburgh,  was  Wilkie, 
author  of  the  Epigoniad,  a  poem  now  but  little 
lead  or  known,  yet  certainly  of  great  merit,  not 
only  aa  possessing  much  of  the  spirit  and  manner 
of  Homer,  of  whom  its  author  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer,  but  also  a  manly  and  vigorous  style  of 
poetry,  rardy  feund  in  modem  compositions  of  the 
kind.  Of  Wilkie  all  the  party  spoke  as  superior 
in  original  genius  to  any  man  of  his  time,  but 
rough  and  unpolished  in  his  manners,  and  still  less 
accommodating  to  the  decorum  of  society  in  the 
ordinary  habits  of  his  life.  Charles  Townsend, 
a  yery  competent  judge  of  men,  and  who,  both  as 
a  politician  and  a  man  of  the  world,  was  fond  of 
judging  them,  said,  after  being  introduced  -  to 
Wilkie,  and  spending  a  day  with  him  at  Dr  Car- 
lyle's,  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  who  ap- 
proached so  near  to  the  two  extremes  of  a  god  and 
a  brute  as  Dr  Wilkie. 

It  might  surprise  us  to  find  how  much  Wilkie^ 
with  all  his  vigour  of  mind,  his  powers  of  expression, 
and  shrewdness  of  observation,  has  fiiiled  in  the 
Moral  Fables  which  he  published  some  time  after 
his  Epigpniad,  did  we  not  know  how  much  poetry 
requires  feeling,  as  well  as  knowledge  and  fancy, 
a  quality  which  Wilkie  did  not  much  possess.  To 
poetical  excellence,  perhaps,  even  a  d^ree  of  ner«- 
vous  sensifaility,  bordering  on  weakness,  is  often 
&V0iirable;   the  poetical  talent  is  favoured,  at 
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least,  by  that  pliability  of  imagination  which  iden- 
tifies itself  with  the  character,  with  the  passion, 
with  the  scene,  which  it  delineates ;  it  goes  out  of 
the  man's  self,  as  it  were,  to  assume  such  character 
and  passion,  to  lose  its  own  actual  situation  in  such 
a  scene.  Hence,  too,  one  can  easily  account  for 
what  has  appeared  strange  to  some,  (and  the  won- 
der is,  perhaps,  a  compliment  to  those  who  think 
it  strange,)  namely,  the  highly  virtuous  poetry,  or 
works  of  imagination  akin  to  poetry,  of  men  whose 
conduct  was  so  little  actuated  by  virtue. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  a  want  of  this  poetical  sensibi- 
lity that  we  may  chiefly  impute  the  inferior  degree 
of  interest  excited  by  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  to  that 
which  its  merits  in  other  respects  might  excite. 
Perhaps  it  suffers  also  from  its  author  having  the 
Homeric  imitation  constantly  in  view,  in  which, 
however,  he  must  be  allowed,  I  think,  to  have  been 
very  successful, — so  successful  that  a  person,  igno- 
rant of  Greek,  will,  I  believe,  better  conceive  what 
Homer  is  in  the  original  by  perusing  the  Epigo- 
niad, than  by  reading  even  the  excellent  transla- 
tion of  Pope. 

Of  this  groupe  of  men,  with  whom,  as  I  have  said, 
Mr  John  Home  was  associated,  was  Dr  Wallace, 
another  minister  of  Edinburgh,  known  as  an  author 
by  his  Treatise  on  the  Numbers  of  Mankind,  who 
cultivated  the  science  of  political  economy  before  it 
had  begun  to  be  studied  here  under  those  great 

10 
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masters^  David  Hume,  and  his  friend,  Adam  Smith. 
Dr  Wallace,  with  the  most  perfect  correctness  of 
clerical  character,  was  a  man  of  the  world  in  that 
better  sense  of  the  term,  which  implies  a  know- 
ledge of  whatever  human  science  or  learning  has 
done  to  enlighten  mankind ;  and  he  even  extend- 
ed his  reading  to  its  innocent  though  lighter  accom- 
plishments. He  wrote  Notes,  as  his  son  informs 
us,  on  ^  Gallini's  Treatise  on  Dancing."  I  sat  with 
my  father's  family  in  the  Little  Churchy  (called 
Haddo's  Hold,  from  its  having  been  once  used  as 
a  prison  for  Lord  Haddo,  in  the  days  of  civil  con- 
tention in  Scotland,)  where  Dr  Wallace  was  mi- 
nister ;  and  I  perfectly  remember  his  introducing 
in  a  sermon,  comparing  modem  morals,  manners, 
and  attainments,  with  those  of  the  ancients,  a  high 
encomium  on  **  Gray's  Elegy  on  a  Country  Church 
Yard,"  which  had  been  published  a  short  while  be- 
fore, which  he  said  he  would  venture  to  compare 
with  the  most  celebrated  specimensof  ancient  classic 
poetry.* 

-^M    Mil      II  _| J .1  -  -  •  '  -      -  ^         -  -  

♦  *'  An  anecdote,  told  by  the  late  Professor  Robison,  (as 
mentioned  in  his  Life,  read  by  the  late  Professor  Playfair  to 
this  Society,)  deserves  well  to  be  remembered.  Professor 
Robison,  then  employed  as  an  engineer  in  the  army  con^ 
manded  by  General  Wolfe,  happened  to  be  on  duty  in  the 
boat  in  which  the  General  went  to  visit  some  of  his  posts,  the 
night  before  the  battle,  which  was  expected  to  be  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  oampaign.  The  evening  was  fine,  and  the 
scene^  considering  the  work  they  were  engaged  in,  and  the 
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The  opposite  party  in  church  politics  had  also 
their  economist  and  arithmetician,  Dr  Alexander 
Wehster^  who,  from  his  talents  in  those  depart- 
ments, arranged,  if  not  originated,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Widaw^  Fund,  destined  to  support  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  Scots  dergy,  an  insti- 
tution the  most  useful  as  well  as  prosperous  of  any 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Drs  Dick  and  Peter  Gum- 
ming were  likewise  very  eminent  among  that  par- 
ty for  talents  and  learning.  Dick  was  of  that  high 
unbending  mind,  which  was  better  fitted  for  pub- 
lic exhibitions  of  eloquence  than  for  the  level  of 
ordinary  conversation;  but  Dr  Webster  and  F. 
Gumming  possessed  a  d^ee  of  natural  humour 
and  pleasantry  equal  to  those  of  any  men  with 
whom  my  youthful  days  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
associated. 

Of  George  Wishart,  minister  of  Edinburgh,  and 
another  of  what  was  termed  the  moderate  party, 
the  figure  is  before  me  at  this  moment.  It  is  pos- 
sible some  of  the  Society  who  hear  me  may  remem- 
ber him.    Without  the  ac^vantage  of  that  circum- 

moming  to  which  they  were  looking  forward^  sufficiently  im- 
pressive. As  they  rowed  along,  the  General,  with  much  feel- 
ing, repeated  nearly  the  whole  of  Gray's  Elegy  (which  had 
appeared  not  long  before,  and  was  yet  but  little  known)  to 
an  officer  who  sat  with  him  in  the  stem  of  the  boat;  adding, 
as  he  concluded,  that  '  he  would  prefer  being  the  author  of 
that  poem  to  the  glory  of  bcAiting  the  French  to-morrow/  " 
— P/ox/atVf  IVarksy  Life  o/Robison,  vol.  IV.  p.  ISG-T* 
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stance,  1  can  fisdntly  describe  his  sainted  counte- 
nance— ^that  physiognomy  so  truly  .expressive  of 
Christian  meekness,  yet,  in  the  pulpit,  often  light- 
ed' up  with  the  warmest  devotional  feeling.  In  the 
midst  of  his  family  society — a  numerous  and  ami- 
able one — it  beamed  with  so  much  patriarchal  af- 
fection and  benignity,  so  much  of  native  politeness, 
graced  with  those  manners  which  improve  its  form» 
without  weakening  its  substance,  that  I  think  a 
painter  of  the  ^Apostolic  School  couldhave  nowhere 
found  a  more  perfect  model. 

The  lay  members  of  this  circle,  with  whom  Mr 
Home  spent  much  of  his  time,  were  not  less  emi- 
nent for  talents  than  amiable  in  manners ;  Lord 
EUbank,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr  Wedderbum,  af- 
terwards Lord  Loughborough,  Mr  Baron  Mure, 
andMr  Johnston,  afterwards  SirWilliamFulteney. 
Lord  Elibank  was,  in  conversation,  much  beyond 
any  of  those  his  companions.  His  wit  was  of  the 
most  brilliant,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  most 
natural  kind.  His  knowledge  of  books  was  various 
and  extensive,  and  his  memory  of  what  he  read 
surprisingly  accurate  as  well  as  retentive.  His  re- 
marks both  on  books  and  men  were  not  less  con- 
spicuous for  originaUty  than  discernment. 

*  I  am  aware  that  there  is  no  such  school  technically  so 
called ;  but  I  shall  be  easily  understood  to  mean  that  class  of 
painters  whose  subjects  led  them  so  often  to  exhibit  the  saint- 
ed oountenanoes  of  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples. 
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But  the  most  illustrious  of  that  circle  was  David 
Hume,  who  had  a  sincere  affection  for  his  poetical 
namesake, — an  affection  which  was  never  abated 
during  the  life  of  that  celebrated  man.  The  un- 
fortunate nature  of  his  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
theoretical  principles  of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
never  influenced  his  regard  for  men  who  held  very 
opposite  sentiments  on  those  subjects — subjects 
which  he  never,  like  some  vain  and  shallow  scep- 
tics, introduced  into  social  discourse ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  at  any  time  the  conversation  tended 
that  way,  he  was  desirous  rather  of  avoiding  any 
serious  discussion  on  matters  which  he  wished  to 
confine  to  the  graver  and  less  dangerous  consider- 
ation of  cool  philosophy.  He  had,  it  might  be 
said,  in  the  language  which  the  Grecian  historian 
applies  to  an  illustrious  Roman,  two  minds ;  one 
which  indulged  in  the  metaphysical  scepticism 
which  his  genius  could  invent,  but  which  it  could 
not  always  disentangle ;  another,  simple,  natural, 
and  playful,  which  made  his  conversation  delight- 
ful to  his  friends,  and  even  frequently  conciliated 
men  whose  principles  of  belief  his  philosophical 
doubts,  if  they  had  not  power  to  shake,  had  grie- 
ved and  offended.  During  the  latter  period  of  his 
life  I  was  frequently  in  his  company  amidst  per- 
sons of  genuine  piety,  and  I  never  heard  him  ven- 
ture a  remark  at  which  such  men,  or  ladies — still 
more  susceptible  than  men — could  take  offence. 
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good  nature  and  benevolence  prevented  such 
an  injury  to  his  hearers ;  it  was  unfortunate  that 
he  often  forgot  what  injury  some  of  his  writings 
might  do  to  his  readers.    The  sentiments  which 
such  good  nature  and  benevolence  might  suggest, 
I  ventured  to  embody,  in  a  sort  of  dramatic  form, 
in  the  story  of  La  Roche  in  the  Mirror,  in  which 
Mr  Hume  is  made  to  say,  **  That  there  were  times 
when,  recollecting  that  venerable  ])astor  and  his 
lovely  daughter,  he  forgot  the  pride  of  literary 
fame,  and  wished  that  he  had  never  doubted." 
It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  an  offensive  egotism,  if  I  in- 
form the  Society,  that,  wh^n  I  wrote  that  story, 
being  anxious  there  should  not  be  a  single  expres* 
aon  in  it  that  could  give  offence  or  uneasiness  to 
any  friend  of  Mr  Hume's,  I  read  it  to  Dr  Adam 
Smith,  and  begged  that  he  would  tell  me  if  any 
thing  should  be  left  out  or  altered.     He  heard  it 
attentively,  and  declared  he  did  not  find  a  syllable 
to  object  to;  but  added,  with  his  characteristic 
absence  of  mind,  that  he  was  surprised  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  anecdote  before. 

In  the  same  banhommie,  Mr  Hume  bore  with 
perfect  good  nature  the  pleasantries  which  hu« 
morons  deductions  from  his  theoretical  scepticism 
sometimes  produced.  Once,  I  have  been  told,  he 
was  in  a  small  degree  rufiled  by  a  witticism  of  Mr 
John  Home's,  who,  thsugh  always  pleasant,  and 
often  lively,  seldom  produced  what  might  be  term- 
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ed  or  repeated  as  wit.  The  derk  of  an  eminent 
banker  in  Edinburgh,  a  young  man  of  irreproach- 
able conduct,  and  much  in  the  confidence  of  his 
master,  eloped  with  a  considerable  sum  with  which 
he  had  been  entrusted.  The  circumstance  was 
inentioned  at  a  dinner  where  the  two  Humes,  the 
historian  and  the  poet,  and  several  of  their  usual 
friendly  circle,  were  present.  David  Hume  spoke 
of  it  as  a  kind  of  moral  problem,  and  wondered 
what  could  induce  a  man  of  such  character  and 
habits  as  this  derk  was  said  to  possess,  thus  to  in- 
cur, for  an  inconsiderable  sum,  the  guilt  and  the 
infamy  of  such  a  transaction.  *^  I  can  easily  ac- 
count for  it,**  8£ud  his  friend  John  Home,  *^  from 
the  nature  of  his  studies,  and  the  kind  of  books 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading."  *^  What 
were  they  ?"  said  the  philosopher.  ^*  Boston's  Four- 
fold State,"  rejoined  the  poet,  ^'  and  Hume's  Es- 
says." David  was  more  hurt  by  the  joke  than  was 
usual  with  him,  probably  from  the  singular  con- 
junction of  the  two  works,  which  formed,  according 
to  his  friend's  account,  the  library  of  the  unfortu- 
nate young  man. 

Such  was  the  free  and  cordial  communication  of 
sentiments,  the  natural  play  of  fancy  and  good 
humour,  which  prevailed  among  the  cirde  of  men 
whom  I  have  described.  It  was  very  different 
from  that  display  of  learning — that  prise-fighting 
of  wit,  which  distinguished  a  literary  circle  of  our 
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sister  countryi  of  which  we  have  some  authentic  and 
curious  records.  There  all  ease  of  intercourse  was 
changed  for  the  pride  of  victory ;  and  the  victors, 
like  some  savage  combatants,  gave  no  quarter  to 
the  vanquished.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted 
for  more  from  the  situation  than  the  dispositions  of 
the  principal  members  of  that  society.  The  lite- 
rary circle  of  London  was  a  sort  of  sect,  a  caste 
separate  from  the  ordinary  professions  and  habits  of 
common  life.  They  were  traders  in  talent  and 
learning,  and  brought,  like  other  traders,  samples 
of  their  goods  into  company,  with  a  jealousy  of  com- 
petition which  prevented  their  enjoying,  as  much 
as  otherwise  they  might,  any  excellence  in  their 
competitors. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  men  whom  I  have 
just  mentioned,  were  the  principal  founders  of  the 
society  established  in  Edinburgh  imder  the  deno- 
mination of  the  Select  Society,  of  which  Mr  Stewart 
has  given  a  list  in  his  Life  of  Di  Robertson.  That 
list,  according  to  the  information  of  a  member,  is 
not  quite  complete.  Among  other  names  omitted, 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, a  man,  not  only  of  elegant  manners,  but  of 
classical  acquirements ;  but  careless  and  dissipated 
in  the  highest  degree ;  Lord  Dalmeny,  cut  off,  like 
the  duke,  in  the  prime  of  life,  though  very  differ- 
ent in  the  temperance  of  its  habits.  Mr  Robert 
Alexander  was  also  a  zealous  member  of  that  so- 
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ciety ;  a  very  worthy,  intelligent,  and  accomplished 
man,  but  plain  and  awkward  in  his  person,  and  de- 
void of  that  readiness  of  thought  and  command  of 
expression  which  might  qualify  him  for  a  speaker. 
"  But  his  suppers,-'  says  my  authority,  "  were  de- 
lightful, formed  on  the  model  of  Paris,  where  Mr 
A.  had  occasion  frequently  to  be ;  they  were  ele- 
gant and  enjou^s,  frequented  by  all  the  literary, 
and  most  of  the  fashionable,  persons  of  the  time. 
By  those  meetings  (continued  he)  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Select  Society  were 
more  improved  than  by  the  debates  at  its  sittings. 
Those  meetings  of  easy  but  improving  sociality 
rubbed  off  the  comers  of  mere  learning  and  science, 
and  thus  made  the  literati  of  Edinburgh  less  cap- 
tious and  less  pedantic  than  those  of  any  other 
place.** 

About  this  time  (1755)  was  produced  a  periodi- 
cal publication,  which  attracted  less  notice  at  the 
time  than  it  has  since  excited,  when  its  principal 
authors  had  attained  such  celebrity  as  to  make  the 
world  anxious  to  know  the  smallest  of  their  pro- 
ductions,— I  mean  the  Original  Edinburgh  Re- 
view ^  of  which  only  two  numbers  were  published ; 
the  article  by  Adam  Smith,  a  Criticism  on  John- 
son's Dictionary,  was  very  conspicuous. 

David  Hume  was  not  among  the  number  of  the 
writers  of  the  Review,  though  we  should  have 
thought  he  would  have  been  the  first  person  whose 
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c(M>peration  they  would  have  sought.  But  I  think 
I  have  heard  that  they  were  afraid  both  of  his  ex- 
treme good  nature,  and  his  extreme  artlessness; 
that,  'from  the  one,  their  criticisms  would  have  been 
weakened,  or  suppressed,  and,  from  the  other,  their 
secret  discovered.    The  merits  of  the  work  strong- 
ly attracted  his  attention,  and  he  expressed  his  sur«> 
prise,  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  it, 
with  whom  he  was  daily  in  the  habit  of  meeting, 
at  the  excellence  of  a  performance  written,  as  he 
presumed,  from  his  ignorance  on  the  subject,  by 
some  persons  out  of  their  own  literary  circle.     Tt 
was  agreed  to  commimicate  the  secret  to  him  at  a 
dinner,  which  was  shortly  after  given  by  one  of 
their  number.  At  that  dinner  he  repeated  his  won- 
der on  the  subject  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  One 
of  the  company  said  he  knew  the  authors,  and  would 
tell  them  to  Mr  Hume  upon  his  giving  an  oath  of 
secrecy.  '^  How  is  the  oath  to  be  taken,"  said  X)a- 
vidy  with  his  usual  pleasantry,  *^  of  a  man  accused 
of  so  much  scepticism  as  I  am  ?    You  would  not 
trust  my  Bible  Oath  ;  but  I  will  swear  by  th^  ro 
KuXov  and  the  ro  v^tTrov  never  to  reveal  your  secaret.** 
He  was  then  told  the  names  of  the  authors  and  the 
plan  of  the  work,  but  it  was  not  continued  long 
enough  to  allow  of  hia  contributing  any  artidea. 
Of  another  work,  and  one  of  much  humour,  writte9 
by  Adam  Ferguson,  in  ridicule  of  the  opposers  of 
a  Scots  militia, ''  The  History  of  Sister  Peg,"  Bar 
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vid  Hume  was  also  kept  in  ignorance,  from  similar 
motives^  by  his  literary  friends.  By  way  of  a  plea- 
sant revenge  for  their  want  of  confidence,  David 
Hume  wrote  a  letter  to  the  publisher,  assuming  the 
work  to  himself,  and  accounting  for  his  having  till 
that  time  declined  avowing  it.  I  have  seen  this  let- 
ter, and  it  is  written  in  such  a  style,  as,  to  a  man 
not  informed  of  the  real  circumstances  of  die  case, 
would  leave  no  doubt  of  Mr  Hume's  being  the  au- 
thor of  the  book.  I  could  not  read  this  letter  with- 
out being  confirmed  in  an  observation  which  I  have 
often  ventured  to  make,  on  the  imcertainty  of  the 
evidence  arising  from  letters,  when  the  writers  are 
dead,  and  the  motives  of  their  correspondence  can- 
not be  known. 

The  mention  oi  Sister  Peg  leads  me  to  take  no- 
tice of  another  literary  association,  considerably 
later  than  the  Select  Society ,  established  under  the 
auspices  of  some  of  Mr  Home's  above-mentioned 
companions,  and  in  conformity  to  his  own  sanguine 
ideas  of  national  pride  and  heroism  ;  this  was  the 
Poker  Club,  instituted  in  1762,  at  a  time  when 
Scotland  was  refrised  a  militia,  and  thought  herself 
affironted  by  the  refusal ;  a  refrisal  which  many  sen- 
sible and  moderate  men  thought  for  her  advantage, 
as  she  was  just  then  beginning  that  course  of  im- 
provement in  industry,  and  particularly  in  agricul- 
ture, which  she  has  since  so  successfully  prosecuted ; 
but,  perhaps,  chiefly  caused  by  that  jealousy,  which 
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fifteen  years  had  not  yet  extinguished,  of  a  disaf- 
fected spirit  of  Jacohitism,  which  made  it  unsafe  to 
trust  the  people  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  a  great  part 
of  them,  with  arms.  The  name  of  this  dub,  the 
Poker ^  was  chosen  from  a  quaint  sort  of  allusion 
to  the  principles  it  was  originally  meant  to  excite, 
as  a  dub  to  stir  up  the  fire  and  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  afterwards  extended  as  to  members, 
though  less  definite  in  its  objects,  by  the  admission 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  this  country,  and 
chiefly  resident  in  Edinburgh,  considerable  either 
in  rank  and  station,  or  eminent  for  talents.  At  its 
first  institution,  Mr  Johnston,  afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pulteney,  was  chosen  Secretary,  with  two  as- 
sistants, for  the  revisal  of  any  publications  that 
might  be  thought  necessary  ;  and,  in  a  playful 
moment,  Mr  Andrew  Crosbie,  the  celebrated  bar- 
rister, (one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  the 
people,  and  one  of  the  warmest  asserters  of  their 
freedom,  but  the  best-natured  and  gentlest  man 
possible  in  private  life,)  was  chosen  Assassin,  in 
ease  that  office  should  be  found  necessary,  with 
another  more  celebrated  man,  equally  remarkable 
for  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  Mr  David 
Hume,  for  his  assistant.  I  see  among  these  care- 
less scraps  of  his  earlier  writings,  which  Mr  Hume 
had  preserved,  the  beginning  of  a  warm  paper  ad- 
dressed to  the  landed  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  on  the 
subject  of  the  militia,  ascribing  to  the  want  of  it 
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the  early  misfortunes  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  to 
which  the  subsequent  successes,  unparalleled  in 
British  history,  afforded  a  sufficient  answer.  The 
dub  flourished  till  1784,  when  its  members,  accord- 
ing to  a  list  I  have  seen,  were  in  number  sixty- 
gix,  consisting,  among  other  literary  men,  of  several 
whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  of  Patrick  Lord 
Elibank,  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Sir  James  Stewart, 
Dr  Adam  Smith,  Drs  Cullen,  Black,  and  Gregory, 
and  Professor  James  Kussel.  Of  men  that  were  af- 
terwards eminent  in  public  life,  were  Lord  Melville, 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  his  brother  Admiral  Elliot,  and 
Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith.  Of  men  of  fashion,  who, 
in  those  days,  were  proud  of  connection  and  ac- 
quaintance with  men  of  letters,  were  the  Duke  of 
Bucdeuch,  the  Marquis  of  Grahame,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord  Mountstewart,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Bute,  the  Earls  of  Haddington, 
Glencaim,  and  Glasgow,  Lord  Binning,  Sir  Adam 
Ferguson,  and  Sir  John  Halkett. 

Excellent  as,  from  the  above  enumeration,  the 
Sodety  of  Edinburgh  will  be  allowed,  at  that  pe- 
riod, to  have  been,  yet  old  Ambassador  Keith,  who 
returned  to  his  native  dty  after  an  absence  of  twen- 
ty-two years,  complained  (perhaps  with  an  old  man's 
partiality)  that  it  had  lost  some  of  that  high  po- 
lish and  general  information  of  which  he  remem- 
bered it  possessed.     In  his  younger  days,  he  said. 
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every  Soots  gentleman,  of  L.300  a-year,  made  it 
a  necessary  part  of  education  to  travel  for  two  or 
three  years  abroad,  when,  having  previously  acqui- 
red sufficient  learning  and  information  to  point  out 
their  objects  of  inquiry,  and  to  lay  the  foimdation 
for  future  acquirements,  and  not  being  rich  enough 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  idleness,  the  follies,  or 
the  profligacy  which  are  often  produced  or  fostered 
by  wealth,  the  gentlemen  of  Scotland  improved  in 
manners  and  in  fashion,  and  gained  that  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  enlargement  of  mind,  which  made 
their  society  afterwards  so  delightful  at  home. 
"  They  were  qualified,"  says  my  authority,  "  for 
conversation  and  study,  while  they  cultivated  their 
paternal  fields.  Sportsmen  and  farmers,  without 
being  able  to  talk  of  nothing  else  than  the  pedi- 
gree of  horses,  the  breed  of  bullocks,  or  the  quali- 
ties of  manure."  The  elder  Keith,  whose  opinion 
I  have  just  quoted,  became,  at  that  advanced  age, 
a  member  of  the  Poker  Club,  with  which  he  fre- 
quently associated.  Lord  Elliock  was  a  constant 
attendant ;  an  excellent  scholar,  of  the  most  singu- 
larly retentive  memory,  particularly  for  anecdotes, 
with  a  great  store  of  which  his  long  residence  abroad 
had  furnished  him.  When  in  Holland,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  intimately  known,  and  often  in 
the  society  of  Frederick  the  Great,  whom  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  father,  then  King  of  Prussia,  had  ba^ 
nished  at  that  time  from  his  native  country. 
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I  hope  I  have  not  trespassed  too  far  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Society,  in  this  account  of  Mr  Home's 
companions  and  associates.  Young  men  speak 
from  feeling,  old  men  from  memory.  I  am  aware 
that  the  memory  of  old  men  is  apt  to  be  tiresome, 
from  the  length  and  minuteness  of  its  details ;  it  is 
only  interesting  to  others,  in  proportion  as  it  tra- 
vels over  important  events,  or  among  eminent  men. 
I  know  also,  that  the  narrator  is  often  deceived  as 
to  the  interest  of  his  narrative.  The  sun-set  of 
life,  like  that  of  the  natural  day,  throws  a  golden 
gleam  on  the  objects  of  our  recollection,  which 
brightens  them  to  our  view  much  beyond  the  ap- 
pearance which  they  wear  when  clothed  in  soberer 
colours;  but  the  narrative,  like  the  landscape, 
draws  some  advantage,  with  susceptible  minds,  from 
the  tint  which  is  thus  thrown  upon  it,  though  they 
may  be  aware  that  it  is  illumined  somewhat  be- 
yond  the  colouring  of  truth. 

Such  companions  and  associates  as  I  have  men- 
tioned naturally  encouraged  Mr  Home's  love  of 
letters,  and  his  ardour  for  poetry.  But,  besides  this 
excitement,  he  had  from  nature,  or  a  very  early 
education,  received  a  turn  of  mind,  or  imbibed  sen- 
timents and  habits,  ver>^  favourable  to  the  poetical 
spirit.  Notice  has  been  already  taken  of  that  ad- 
miration of  the  chivalrous  character,  of  ardent  va- 
lour, and  of  military  fame,  which  Mr  Ferguson 
states  as  one  of  his  marked  early  propensities,  per- 
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sonified  in  his  character  of  Young  Douglas.  His 
favourite  reading  was  of  a  kind  to  inflame  the  ima- 
gination, and  to  dramatize,  as  it  were,  the  passions. 
Plutarch  was  the  author  constantly  in  his  hands. 
The  spirit  with  which  he  read  this  historian  may 
be  judged  by  the  opening  of  an  Essay  he  had  be- 
gun to  write  on  the  character  of  the  Gracchi.  '^  I 
hope,''  says  he,  in  detailing  his  motives  for  writing 
it,  ^  that  the  freemen  of  Great  Britain  will  read 
Plutarch,  and  my  reflections  upon  his  narrative, 
with  the  same  passion  and  pleasure  that  I  think  and 
write ;  and  while  they  contemplate  and  admire  the 
actions  of  those  great  men,  be  inspired  with  that 
spirit  of  liberty  which  was  so  strong  in  them." 

Mr  Home's  favourite  amusement  was  angUng— 
one  that  seems  to  me  peculiarly  adapted  to  nourish 
poetical  feeling,  and  to  inspire  poetical  enthusiasm. 
The  romantic  scenery  which  siuroimds  the  angler 
—the  quiet  and  solitude  to  which  his  art  neces- 
sarily leads — ^the  pauses  which  the  cantemplaiive 
angler  (as  Walton  calls  him)  frequently  indulges-— 
that  repose  of  the  soul  which  Rousseau  has  so  en- 
chantingly  described^  which  lets  sleep  the  severer 
faculties  and  powers,  but  wakes  the  fancy  and  the 
heart ; — ^all  these  concomitants  of  this  amusement 
are  the  natural  food  of  poetry.  From  the  usual 
scenes  of  this  diversion  Mr  Home  has  borrowed 
an  expression,  which,  though  somewhat  bold,  and 
therefore  made  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  the  soberer 
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critic,  any  man  who  has  listened  to  the  rippling  of 
a  brook,  in  the  stillness  of  noon,  or  in  the  silence 
of  a  summer  evening,  will  immediately  acknow- 
ledge to  be  just : 

"  The  river,  coursing  o'er  its  pebbly  bed. 
Imposes  silence  with  a  stilly  sounds** 

Mr  Homers  classical  reading  was  such  as  to  bend 
his  mind  to  that  heroic  sentiment  of  which  I  have 
taken  notice  above,  the  swell  of  which  is  one  of 
the  nurses  of  poetry.     He  had  written  an  Essay, 
of  which  I  have  seen  considerable  detached  pieces, 
on  the  Character  of  Cornelius  and  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  of  Cleomenes  and  Agis,  and  the  Repub- 
lican Form  of  Government,  of  which,  like  most 
young  men  of  ardent  minds,  he  was  at  that  time  a 
great  admirer.     From  the  perusal  of  Plutarch,  he 
had  early  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject  of  the  death  of  Agis,  as  related  by 
that  biographer,  and  had  completed  the  first  copy  of 
it.  soon  after  he  was  settled  as  minister  of  Athel- 
staneford,  in  East  Lothian,  which  was  in  the  year 
1746.     To  that  church  he  was  presented  by  the 
patron,  IVlr  Kinloch,  afterwards  Sir  David  Kin- 
loch  of  Gilmerton,  and  was  the  immediate  succes- 
sor of  another  poetical  incumbent,  author  of  a  very 
popular  poem,*  The  Grave.    Mr  Kinloch  did  him 

*  This  gentleman  may  be  mentioned  with  another  dis« 
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another  favour,  which  had  a  material  influence  on 
his  future  life ;  he  introduced  him  to  his  relation^ 
Lord  Milton,  then  Sous-Ministre  for  Scotland, 
under  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  conceived  a 
very  great  kindness  for  him.  In  a  conversation 
soon  after  this  introduction,  the  Duke  said,  **  Mr 
Home,  I  am  now  too  old  to  hope  for  an  opportunity 
of  doing  you  any  material  service  myself;  but  I 
will  do  you  the  greatest  favour  in  my  power,  by 
presenting  you  to  my  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Bute.** 
Amidst  his  classical  and  poetical  reading,  however, 
Mr  Home  occupied  himself  not  only  in  the  studies 
of  Ethics  and  Divinity,  but  also  in  the  composi- 
tion of  Sermons.  But  even  at  these  moments,  it 
would  seem  as  if  his  mind  was  constrained,  not 
changed,  from  its  favourite  bent ;  for,  on  the  backs^ 
or  blank  interstices  of  the  papers  containing  some  of 
his  earliest isomposed  sermons,  there  are  passages  of 
poetry,  written  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state,  as 
the  inspiration  or  leisure  of  the  moment  prompted 
or  allowed.  But  his  clerical  duties,  of  every  kind, 
were  always  attended  to,  and  so  great  a  favourite 
was  he  with  the  parishioners  of  Athelstaneford^ 


tinction,  though  he  did  not  li^  to  reap  the  pleasure  it  must 
have  conferred ;  he  was  the  father  of  the  kte  Robert  Blair, 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  a  name  which  will  be  long 
remembered  with  reverence  and  admiration  by  the  Bar  of 
Scotland 
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that,  as  Dr  Carlyle  was  informed  by  a  gentleman 
who  heard  him  preach  his  farewell  sermon  at  that 
church,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  among  his  audience ; 
and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  he  retired  from 
active  life,  and  built  a  house  in  East-Lothian,  near 
the  parish  where  he  had  once  been  minister,  his  for- 
mer parishioners,  as  Lord  Haddington  informed  me, 
insisted  on  leading  the  stones  for  the  building,  and 
would  not  yield  to  his  earnest  importunity  to  pay 
them  any  compensation  for  their  labour. 

1  have  in  my  possession  part  of  a  scroll  of  an- 
swers to  the  observations  of  some  friendly  critic,  on 
the  play  ofAgis,  the  first  production  of  Mr  Home's 
tragic  muse,  but  it  is  so  mutilated,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  its  date,  or  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed ;  but,  from  the  fragment  which  remains, 
Mr  Home  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  re- 
marks of  his  friend,  in  several  particulars.  The  ori- 
ginal plan  of  the  tragedy,  I  have  understood,  was 
to  have  constructed  the  fable  solely  on  the  distress- 
es and  death  of  Agis,  as  a  patriot  king ;  but  fear- 
ing that  this  subject  was  too  barren  of  incident  and 
passion,  to  suit  the  prevailing  dramatic  taste,  he  af- 
terwards added  the  love  part  of  the  plot,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Athenian  maid  Euanthe,  betro- 
thed to  the  hero  of  the  piece,  JLysandeTf  the  friend 
and  avenger  of  Agis. 

Conceiving  that,  thus  improved  in  its  interest^ 
the  play  was  now  fit  for  the  stage,  he  went  to  Lon« 
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don  about  the  end  of  the  year  1 749»  and  ofifered  it 
to  Mr  Garrick,  for  representation  at  Drury-Lane^ 
of  which  that  great  actor  had  recently  become  ma* 
nager.  But  that  gentleman  did  not  think  it  well 
adapted  to  the  stage,  and  declined  bringing  it  on, 
much  to  the  mortification  of  its  author,  who,  with 
the  feeling  natural  to  such  a  situation,  wrote  the 
following  verses  on  the  tomb  of  Shakespeare,  in 
Westminster- Abbey : 

Verses  written  bjf  Mr  Hornet  nith  a  Penal,  on  Shakespear^s 
Monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Image  of  Shakespeare !  To  this  place  I  come 
To  ease  my  bursting  bosom  at  thy  tomb ; 
For  neither  Greek  nor  Roman  poet  fired 
My  fancy  first,  thee  chiefly  I  admired  ; 
And  day  and  night  revolving  still  thy  page, 
I  hoped,  like  thee,  to  shake  the  British  stage ; 
But  cold  neglect  is  now  my  only  mead, 
And  heavy  falls  it  on  so  proud  a  head. 
If  powers  above  now  listen  to  thy  lyre. 
Charm  them  to  grant,  indulgent,  my  desire ; 
Let  petrefaction  stop  this  falling  tear. 
And  On  my  form  for  ever  marble  here. 

After  this  unsuccessful  expedition  to  London, 
he  turned  his  mind  to  the  composition  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  Douglas,  of  which  he  had,  as  his  friends 
believed,  sketched  the  plan  some  time  before. 

From  certain  notes  and  hints,  relating  to  this 
tragedy,  in  my  possession,  it  appears  to  have  un- 
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dergone  material  alteration  from  the  original  de- 
sign, or  rather,  indeed,  composition  ;  for  the  plot, 
which  was  suggested  to  the  author  by  the  old  po- 
pular ballad  of  Gil  Morice,  seems  not  to  have  been 
materially  altered.  The  names  of  the  persons  of 
the  drama  appear  to  have  been  changed  during  the 
time  in  which  the  author  perfected  his  piece.  That 
of  Norval  in  those  fragments  is  Norman.  Even 
after  the  first  representations,  the  name  Randolph 
was  substituted  for  Bamet,  the  name  in  the  old 
ballad,  which  had  struck  some  of  the  English  part 
of  the  audience  as  producing  a  bad  effect,  from  its 
being  the  same  with  that  of  the  village  near  Lon- 
don. 

With  the  tragedy  of  Douglas  in  his  pocket,  Mr 
Home  set  off  on  horseback  for  London,  from  his 
house  in  East-Lothian,  in  February  1755.  The 
ideas  of  his  friends  as  to  its  excellence  and  success 
were  very  sanguine  indeed,  as  appears  from  the 
warm  expressions  used  by  Dr  Carlyle  in  describing 
some  incidents  at  the  beginning  of  the  author's  jour- 
ney, who  was  accompanied,  to  a  certain  distance 
on  his  way,  by  some  'of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
of  whom  Dr  Carlyle  was  one.  The  habitual  care- 
lessness of  Mr  Home  (another  quality,  I  am  afraid 
I  must  say  facing,  which  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
enumerated  among  those  allied  to  the  poetical  cha- 
racter,) was  strongly  shewn  by  his  having  thought 
of  no  l)etter  conveyance  for  this  MS.,  by  which  he 
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was  to  acquire  all  that  fame  and  ftiture  success  of 
which  his  friends  were  so  confident,  than  the  pocket 
of  the  great-coat  in  which  he  rode.  Dr  Carlyle  and 
his  other  friends  trembled  for  the  safety  of  this 
drama,  their  admiration  of  which  he  describes  as 
approaching  to  idolatry,  and  turned  a  little  out  of 
their  road  to  procure  from  a  clergyman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance the  loan  of  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  in 
which  to  deposit  the  MS.  Having  thus,  by  the 
provident  care  of  his  friends,  secured  it  from  the 
accidents  of  the  weather,  he  rode  on  to  London, 
frill  of  those  sanguine  hopes  which  every  man  in  his 
situation  indulges,  and  presented  his  play  to  Gar- 
rick,  to  whom  he  had  procured  an  introduction ; 
but  Garrick  did  not  see  those  merits  which  have 
since  rendered  Douglas  so  popular,  and  returned  it 
to  the  author,  with  the  mortifying  declaration,  that 
it  was  totally  unfit  for  the  stage.  Neither  Mr 
Home  nor  his  friends  were  at  all  satisfied  with  this 
decision,  and  immediately  conceived  the  plan  of 
bringing  it  out  at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  then 
under  the  management  of  Digges,  an  actor  of  very 
great  powers,  (though  with  many  defects,)  and  of 
great  popularity  in  Scotland.  Its  rehearsals  were 
attended  by  that  literary  party  who  were  the  con- 
stant companions  of  the  author,  and  then  the  chief 
arbiters  of  taste  and  literature  in  Edinburgh — 
Lord  Elibank,  David  Hume,  Mr  Wcddcrbun^ 
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Dr  Adam  Ferguson,  and  others.  Dr  Carlyle,  who 
sometimes  witnessed  those  rehearsals,  expresses,  in 
his  Memoirs,  his  surprise  and  admiration  at  the 
acting  of  Mrs  Ward,  who  performed  Lady  Ran- 
dolph. Digges  was  the  Douglas  of  the  piece,  his 
supposed  father  was  played  by  Hayman,  and  Glen- 
alvon,  by  Love ;  actors  of  very  considerable  merit, 
and  afterwards  of  established  reputation  on  the 
London  stage.  But  Mrs  Ward's  beauty  (for  she 
was  very  beautiful,)  and  feeling,  tutored  with  the 
most  zealous  anxiety  by  the  author  and  his  friends, 
charmed  and  affected  the  audience  as  much,  per- 
haps, as  has  ever  been  accomplished  by  the  very  su- 
perior actresses  of  after  times.  I  was  then  a  boy, 
but  of  an  age  to  be  sometimes  admitted  as  a  sort  of 
page  to  the  tea-drinking  parties  of  Edinburgh.  I 
have  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  strong  sensation 
which  Douglas  excited  among  its  inhabitants.  The 
men  talked  of  the  rehearsals  ;  the  ladies  repeated 
what  they  had  heard  of  the  story  ;  some  had  pro- 
cured, as  a  great  favour,  copies  of  the  most  striking 
passages,  which  they  recited  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  company.  I  was  present  at  the  representa- 
tion ;  the  applause  was  enthusiastic ;  but  a  better 
criterion  of  its  merits  was  the  tears  of  the  audience, 
which  the  tender  part  of  the  drama  drew  forth  un- 
sparingly. "  The  town,"  says  Dr  Carlyle,  (and  I 
can  vouch  how  truly,)  ^^  was  in  an  uproar  of  exulta- 
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tion,  that  a  Scotsman  should  write  a  tragedy  of  the 
first  rate,  and  that  its  merits  were  first  submitted 
to  them." 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  attend- 
ing its  representation,  was  the  clerical  contest  which 
it  excited,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  with  regard  to  it.  Religious  zeal,  and  a 
jealousy  of  any  infringement  on  the  established 
doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk,  seem  to  have 
been  more  than  usually  predominant  at  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  Douglas.  About  this  time 
was  published,  **  England's  Alarm,"  a  complaint  of 
the  gross  impiety  and  atheism  of  the  times,  appli- 
cable to  Great  Britain  in  general,  but  particularly 
referring  to  the  corruptions  of  religion  in  Scotland ; 
among  which  were  specified  the  breach  of  the  Na- 
tional Covenant,  the  subsistence  of  Episcopacy,  and 
the  adoption  of  Episcopal  forms  of  worship,  which 
the  author  severely  condemns,  such  as  kneeling  at 
receiving  the  sacrament,  ecclesiastical  habits,  (not 
moral  habits,  but  the  dress  and  costume  of  the 
church,)  the  Liturgy,  &c  On  the  other  hand. 
Lord  Kames  had  just  published  a  small  metaphy- 
mcal  treatise,  entitled,  **  Essays  on  the  Principles 
of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion."  This  was  sup- 
posed by  some  of  the  dcrgy  to  contain  principles 
and  positions  derogatory  to  the  Christain  faith,  and 
the  rules  of  morality  contained  in  the  Gospel.  A 
zealous  clergyman,  Mr  George  Anderson,  minister 
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of  Chimsidc,  gave  in  a  complaint  against  the  book, 
(its  author  was  then  unknown,)  and  the  bookseller 
by  whom  it  was  published,  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  praying  that  reverend  judicature  to 
call  before  them  the  bookseller,  in  order  to  his  gi- 
ving up  the  author,  that  the  Presbytery  might  pro- 
nounce against  him  such  censure  as  the  writing  and 
publishing  so  wicked  a  book  might  seem  to  deserve. 
Very  able  legal  answers  were  given  in  to  this  com- 
plaint by  the  counsel  for  the  bookseller,  Mr,  after- 
wards Sir  John,  Dalrymple,  and  Mr  Ferguson  of 
Pitfour ;  and  a  pamphlet  was  written  in  the  au- 
thor's defence^  and  in  his  name,  but  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  production  of  Dr  Hugh  Blair.  In 
both,  the  natural  tendency  of  Lord  Kames's  work 
was  contended  to  be  altogether  the  reverse  of  what 
the  complaint  supposed ;  and  for  the  particular  doc- 
trines laid  down  in  the  tract,  the  counsel  for  the 
bookseller,  and  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  in  be- 
half of  the  author,  produced  very  high  authority, 
in  numberless  quotations  from  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  the  most  eminent  as  well  as  orthodox 
divines.  To  these  defences,  Mr  Anderson  gave  in 
a  reply,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Complaint  Veri- 
fied." On  the  28th  January,  1757,  the  Presbytery 
pronounced  its  sentence  in  the  following  terms : 
**  The  Presbytery,  having  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  Mr  Anderson's  complaint,  the  majority 
came  to  the  resolution  of  dismissing  it,  on  the 
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ground  of  the  author's  having,  in  his  explanatory 
pamphlet,  explained  and  accounted  for  the  un- 
guarded expressions  in  his  Essays,  and  expressed  his 
regard  for  religion ;  and  to  prevent  the  Presbytery's 
entering  into  so  abstruse  and  metaphysical  a  ques- 
tion." 

It  is  a  singular  enough  coincidence  with  some 
church  proceedings,  about  fifty  years  after,  that  Dr 
Blair,  in  defence  of  his  friend's  Essays,  expressly 
states,  that  one  purpose  of  those  Essays  was  to  con- 
trovert what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very  danger- 
ous doctrine,  held  by  the  author  of  certain  other 
Essays y  then  recently  published,  (Mr  David  Hiune,) 
that,  by  no  principle  in  human  nature,  can  we  dis- 
cover any  real  connexion  between  cause  and  effect. 
According  to  Dr  Blair,  the  object  of  one  of  Lord 
Karnes's  Essays  is  to  shew,  that  though  such  con- 
nexion is  not  discoverable  by  reason^  and  by  a  pro- 
cess of  argumentative  induction,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  real  and  obvious  connexion  which  every  one 
intuitively  perceives  between  an  effect  and  its  cause. 
We  feel  and  acknowledge,  that  every  effect  implies 
a  cause ;  that  nothing  can  begin  to  exist  without  a 
cause  of  its  existence.  "  We  are  not  left,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Vindication,  "  to  gather  our  belief  of 
a  Deity,  from  inferences  and  conclusions  deduced 
through  intermediate  steps,  many  or  few.  How 
unhappy  would  it  be,  for  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind, if  this  were  necessary !     The  Deity  has  dis- 
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played  himself  to  all  men  by  an  internal  sense 
common  to  all,  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned ; 
we  have  the  same  intuitive  perception  of  Him  that 
we  have  of  our  own  existence." 

In  such  a  temper  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  not 
wonderful  if  the  appearance  of  a  tragedy,  written  by 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  should  scandalize  and 
provoke  the  Church  of  Scotland.  That  party,  op- 
posed to  Air  Home  and  his  friends,  were  excited  to 
the  severity  of  their  proceedings  on  this  occasion, 
not  only  by  the  conscientious  objections  which  they 
entertained  to  such  compositions,  but  perhaps  a 
little  by  the  opposition  which  then  prevailed  so 
keenly  between  the  different  parties  in  the  church, 
and  in  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  church,  the 
General  Asseinbly. 

The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  published  a  so- 
lemn admonition  on  the  subject,  beginning  with 
expressions  of  deep  regret  at  the  growing  irreligion 
of  the  times,  particularly  the  neglect  of  the  Sah^ 
hath  ;*  but  calculated  chiefly  to  warn  all  persons 


•  Yet  at  that  time  in  Edinburgh  there  was  much  more 
regard  to  the  sacredness  of  Sunday  than  now.  I  was  then 
a  boy,  and  I  well  remember  the  reverential  silence  of  the 
streets,  and  the  tip-toe  kind  of  fear  with  which,  when  any 
accident  prevented  my  attendance  on  church,  I  used  to  pass 
through  them.  What  would  the  Presbytery  have  said  now, 
when,  in  the  time  of  public  worship  on  a  Sunday,  not  only 
are  the  public  walks  crowded,  but  idle  and  blackguard  boys 
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within  their  bounds,  especially  the  young,  and  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  youth,  against  the  danger 
of  frequenting  stage-plays  and  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, of  which  the  Presbytery  set  forth  the 
immoral  and  pernicious  tendency,  at  considerable 
length. 

This  step  of  the  Presbytery,  like  all  other  over- 
strained proceedings  of  that  nature,  provoked  re- 
sistance and  ridicule  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The 
wags  poured  forth  parodies,  epigrams,  and  songs. 
These  were,  in  general,  not  remarkable  for  their 
wit  or  pleasantry,  though  some  of  them  were  the 
productions  of  young  men,  afterwards  eminent  in 
letters  or  in  station. 

While  the  Church  was  taking  public  general 
measures  on  this  occasion,  it  did  not  neglect  to 
notice  what  it  conceived  to  be  an  outrage  against 
its  purity  and  dignity,  by  instituting  proceedings 
against  the  individuals  of  its  own  body,  who  had 
witnessed  or  countenanced  the  representation  of 
Hofuglns.  Mr  Home  himself  escaped  the  censure 
and  punishment,  which  would  certainly  have  reach- 
ed him,  by  an  abdication  of  the  ministerial  func- 
tion, having  resigned  his  living  at  Athelstaneford, 


bawl  through  the  streets,  and  splash  us  with  their  games 
there  ? — an  indecency  of  which,  though  no  friend  to  purita- 
nical preciseness,  and  still  less  to  religious  persecution,  I  ra^ 
ther  think  the  police  ought  to  take  cognizance. 
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in  June,  1757.  Mr  Home's  intimate  friends  and 
acquaintance,  who  had  been  present  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  tragedy,  were  censured  or  punished, 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  supposed  miscon- 
duct. Mr  White,  the  minister  of  Libberton,  was 
suspended  for  a  month,  a  mitigated  sentence,  in 
consideration  of  his  apology  for  a  conduct  into 
which  he  had  been  unwarily  led ;  **  that  he  attend- 
ed the  representation  only  once,  and  endeavoured 
to  conceal  himself  in  a  comer,  to  avoid  giving  of- 
fence.**  Messrs  Carlyle,  Home  of  Polwarth,  Scott 
at  Westruthor,  Cupples  at  Swinton,  and  Steel  at 
Stairs,  imderwent  different  degrees  of  censure ;  and 
several  other  Presbyteries  adopted  and  enforced  the 
language  of  that  of  Edinburgh,  with  regard  to  the 
baneful  and  immoral  effects  of  stage-plays,  perni- 
cious at  all  times,  but  doubly  improper  and  sinful 
at  a  period  of  great  dearth  and  distress  among  the 
poor,  and  of  national  degradation  and  calamity. 
This  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  when  Byng  had  failed  of  relieving  Minorca, 
and  Braddock  had  been  defeated  in  America. 

Such  was  theu  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  regard  to  the  improprie- 
ty and  immorality  of  attending  theatrical  represen- 
tations, especially  by  clergymen,  though,  indeed, 
the  overture  of  one  Synod,  and  the  language  of 
most  of  them,  expressed  that  opinion  with  regard 
to  all  persons  whatsoever.    The  difference  between 
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the  ojdnions  of  the  two  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland^  in  this  matter,  was  strongly  set  forth  in 
some  of  the  writings  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Dunse,  in  answer  to  a  representation 
made  to  them  by  that  of  Edinburgh,  used  the  fol- 
lowing expression  :    "  We  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  think  that  a  thing,  really  criminal  in  itself,  can 
be  innocent  or  indifferent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed,"    Something,  however,  must  be  allowed  to 
custom,  in  considering  the  lesser  moralities  of  man- 
ners and  deportment.    The  nakedness  of  an  Ame- 
rican, or  a  Hindoo,  is  no  breach  of  modesty  or  de- 
eorum ;  but  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  London  or 
Edinburgh,  would  be  a  flagrant  offence  against 
both.    In  the  question  about  theatrical  exhibitions, 
as  far  as  concerned  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  and 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  ecclesiastical 
opinions  and  proceedings  to  which  it  gave  rise,  it 
can  only  be  fairly  said,  even  by  the  advocates  for 
the  moral  or  innocent  effects  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, that  Scotland,  at  the  period  of  these 
proceedings,  had  not  attained  the  refinement  or  li- 
berality of  the  t^hurch  of  her  sister  kingdom.     To 
the  many  excellent  persons,  of  different  ranks  and 
persuasions,  who  have  held,  or  still  hold,  dramatic 
entertainments  to  be  of  such  baneM  effect  on  the 
moral  and  religious  principles  of  a  people,  I  can 
only  reply,  that  viewing  their  scruples  with  that 
indulgence  and  respect  to  which  the  purity  of  their 
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intentions,  and  the  respectability  of  their  charac- 
ters are  entitled,  I  should,  were  I  to  allow  the  jus- 
tice of  their  fears,  be  obliged  to  regret  that  a  de- 
partment of  literary  composition,  which  affords  the 
amplest  field  to  the  talents  of  the  writer,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  reader  of  poetry,  should  be  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  such  hurtful  consequences;  I 
should  remind  them  how  much  of  life  is  spent,  and 
must  be  spent,  in  amusements ;  and  that,  to  draw 
the  young  and  the  gay  into  innocent  fields  of  amuse- 
ment, is  to  gain  or  to  save  a  great  deal  of  their  time 
from  hurtful  dissipation.     But,  in  truth,  the  plea 
on  behalf  of  theatrical  exhibitions  rests  on  higher 
and  more  certain  grounds ;  for  it  is  proved  by  re- 
peated experience,  marked  in  the  accurate  and  im- 
partial registers  of  officers  of  police,  that  in  several 
great  cities,  when,  from  any  accident,  such  exhibi- 
tions are  suspended,  every  kind  of  wickedness  and . 
crime,  even  those  which  trench  on  the  public  safe- 
ty, (without  taking  into  account  any  advantage  of 
improvement  in  manners,)  has  always  increased  in 
a  very  great  degree.     "  The  truth  seems  to  be,"  as 
our  venerable  colleague  Dr  Adam  Ferguson  ex- 
presses it,  in  a  letter  to  me  on  the  subject  of  Mr 
Home's  dramatic  writings,  **  that  theatrical  com- 
positions, like  every  other  human  production,  are, 
in  the  abstract,  not  more  laudable  or  censurable 
than  any  other  species  of  composition,  but  are  either 
good  or  bad,  moral  or  immoral,  according  to  the 
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management  or  the  effect  of  the  individual  tragedy 
or  comedy  we  are  to  see  represented,  or  to  peruse.** 
On  this  ground,  certainly  the  tragedy  of  Douglas 
may  confidently  put  itself  on  its  trial ;  both  the 
sentiments  and  the  feelings  expressed  in  it  being 
of  the  most  laudable  and  virtuous  kind, — ^parental 
tenderness,  and  aspiring  virtue. 

The  elder  Sheridan,  then  manager  of  the  TheaF- 
tre  at  Dublin,  sent  Mr  Home  a  gold  medal,  in  tes- 
timony of  his  admiration  of  Douglas ;  and  his  wife, 
a  woman  not  less  respectable  for  her  virtues  than 
for  genius  and  accomplishments,  drew  the  idea  of 
her  admired  novel  of  Sydney  Biddulph,  (as  her  in- 
troduction bears,)  from  the  genuine  moral  effect  of 
that  excellent  tragedy. 

Amidst  the  censures  of  the  Church,  the  public 
sufirage  was  strong  in  its  favour,  and  the  houses 
were  crowded  every  night  of  its  representation. 
Perhaps  the  success  of  the  play  excited  the  envy  of 
some  as  much  as  the  nature  and  species  of  its  com- 
position, and  the  situation  of  its  author,  produced 
the  censure  of  others ;  &r,  among  ihejeux  d^esprit 
produced  on  the  occasion,  were  some  written  by 
men  themselves  poets,  and  not  at  all  remarkable  for 
religious  strictness  or  severe  morality.    Its  defend- 
ers were  found  among  all  ranks  and  profession& 
Mr  Wedderbum,  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough, 
wrote  some  of  its  lighter  defences.   Mr  Adam  Fer- 
guson published  a  serious  pamphlet,  in  defence  of 
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the  morality  of  dramatic  composition,  deduced  from 
Scripture,  particularly  exemplified  in  the  story  of 
Joseph  and  his  Bretiiren ;  Dr  Carlyle,  an  ironical 
pamphlet,  under  the  title  of,  ^^  Reasons  why  the 
Tragedy  of  Douglas  should  be  Burnt  by  the  hands 
of  the  Common  Hangman;"  and  afterwards  he 
wrote  a  paper,  calculated  for  the  lower  ranks,  which 
was  hawked  about  the  streets,  ^^  History  of  the 
Bloody  Tragedy  of  Douglas,  as  it  is  now  performing 
at  the  ^Theatre  in  the  Canongatc."  This  paper  had 
Sttch  an  effect  as  to  add  two  more  nights  to  the  al- 
i^ady  unprecedented  run  of  the  play. 

Against  Dr  Carlyle,  the  prosecution  of  the 
Presbytery  was  carried  on  for  a.con^siderable  time, 
till  at  last  it  terminated  in  the  hrutum  fulmen  of 
a  censure  and  admonition.  The  learned  Dr  Wal- 
lace, of  whom  I  have  made  mention  in  a  former  part 
of  this  Memoir,  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  Dr 
Carlyle,  full  of  the  soundest  advice,  and  assuring 
him  of  his  support  in  the  proceedings  before  the 
Presbytery. 

The  Synod  of  Mid-Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  a 
body  liee  from  the  partialities  and  prejudices  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  pronounced  a  much  more 
moderate  sentence  than  this  last-mentioned  judica- 
ture had  done  on  the  matter  of  Douglas,  and  of 
Mr  Home's  conduct  as  a  dramatic  author ;  and  the 
sentence  of  the  Synod  was  affirmed  in  the  General 

Assembly,  by  117  votes  to  34.    Yet  next  day,  on 
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the  motion  of  a  gentleman,  whom  one  would  not 
have  supposed  likely  to  he  the  advocate  of  severe 
or  illiberal  proceedings,  Mr  Greorge  Dempster,  the 
Assembly  passed  a  declaratory  act,  prohibiting  the 
dergy  from  being  concerned  in,  or  countenancing, 
theatrical  representations.  But  the  manners  over- 
came the  law  of  the  Church  ;  and  country  clergy- 
men, when  in  Edinburgh,  frequented  the  theatre 
when  any  eminent  actor  or  actress  performed  there. 
During  the  first  visit  of  Mrs  Siddons  to  this  city, 
in  1784,  while  the  General  Assembly  wa»  sitting, 
there  was,  I  have  been  told,  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing a  ftill  attendance  of  its  members,  on  those 
evenings  when  she  was  to  perform.    A  distinction 
^  was  justly  allowed  between  exhibitions,  in  which 
that  great  actress  gave  new  force  and  impression  to 
the  noblest  tragic  sentiments,  and  those  more  ex- 
ceptionable representations,  which  our  comic  stage, 
even  in  its  present  reformed  state,  sometimes  ex- 
hibits. The  persecution,  however,  which  Mr  Home 
and  his  tragedy  endured,  was  of  use  to  both.  Lord 
Bute,  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  his  introduction 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  now  warmly  patronized  an 
author,  whose  sufferings,  as  well  as  genius,  recom- 
mended him  to  his  benevolence  and  favour.     Mr 
Home  went  to  London,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  his  tragedy,  in  March  1757,  when  it  was  brought 
out  at  Covent-Garden,  with  much  success.     Gar- 
rick  at  that  time  maintained  his  resolution  of  not 
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fariDging  it  out  at  Drury-Lane^  but  afterwards 
made  up  for  his  former  n^lect,  by  the  warmest  pa* 
tronage  of  Mr  Home's  subsequent  tragedies ;  whidi 
I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  impute  to  that  respect 
for  great  men  far  which  that  celebrated  actor  was 
remarkable^  Lcurd  Bute's  &your  being  a  surer  pass- 
port to  his  theatre  than  the  merit  even  of  Douglas. 

Mr  Home  now  lived  very  much  with  that  noble* 
man,  and  was  in  such  habits  of  intimacy  with  his 
young  pupil,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  seldom  falls 
to  the  share  of  any  individual  of  his  rank  and  si- 
tuation in  life.  Liord  Bute  was  a  nmn  of  some 
learning,  and  considerable  science,  and  of  not  less 
virtue  than  either ;  but  his  virtue  was  of  an  austere 
unbending  sort,  and  his  natural  shyness  and  reserve 
did  not,  any  more  than  his  better  qualities,  accom* 
modate  themselves  to  the  circle  around  him,  which 
a  minister  of  England  must  necessarily  cultivate,  if 
he  does  not  happen  to  possess  those  splendid  and 
commanding  talents  which  make  some  men,  but 
those  very  rare,  independent  of  any  other  support. 

From  this  disposition,  which  his  original  station 
of  preceptor  to  the  Prince  did  not  tend  to  over- 
come. Lord  Bute  was,  more  than  any  other  mini- 
ster, inclined  to  relax  from  the  constraints  of  form, 
and  the  severity  of  business,  in  the  society  of  a  few 
fiuniliar  friends,  with  whom  he  found  himself  at 
perfect  ease.  This  is  natural  to  the  situation,  be- 
cause the  mind,  like  the  body,  feels  a  relief  in  the 
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dumge  of  poeture ;  to  Liord  Bute  it  was  moie  than 
usually  gratefiil,  both  from  that  monkish  sort  of 
austerity  and  reserve  of  which  I  have  just  taken 
notice,  and  from  a  tincture  of  fiimily  pride,  which 
mdines  a  man  to  lean  upon  inferiors,  rather  than 
to  hold  himself  in  the  attitude  of  equality.  His 
original  patronage  of  Mr  Home  was  meritorious, 
from  its  benevolence  and  attention  to  the  encou* 
ragement  of  letters.  He  was  then  the  patron  of 
the  poet ;  it  was  afterwards  somewhat  of  a  more 
selfish  cast,  from  the  indulgence  which  he  found  in 
the  society  of  the  man — an  indulgence  which  he 
sometimes  gratified  at  the  expence  of  persons  of 
high  rank,  and  great  political  influence,  who  saw^ 
with  indignation,  those  private  interviews  which 
were  refrised  to  them,  granted  to  this  obscure  man 
of  letters. 

There  was,  I  have  been  informed,  the  same  sort  of 
imprudence  in  the  private  life  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Chatham,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  those  paroxysms 
of  the  gout  to  which  he  was  subject,  was  frequent- 
ly peevish  and  inaccessible  to  men  of  high  rank  and 
high  office,  but  indulged  himself  in  the  familiar 
society  of  very  inferior  dependents,  much  less  re- 
commended by  talent  or  agreeable  conversation  than 
Mr  Home ;  but,  in  Lord  Chatham,  these  little  in- 
fijngements  of  politeness  or  etiquette  were  not  felt 
nor  resented.    Amidst  the  splendour  of  his  tri« 
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umphant  administration,  those  specks  of  a  private 
kind  were  unnoticed  or  forgotten. 

Mr  Home  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  al- 
lowing his  vanity  of  Lord  Bute's  friendship  and  fa- 
miliarity to  get  the  better  of  his  prudence,  or  of 
the  reser\'e  which  he  ought  to  have  maintained  on 
account  of  his  patron  ;  and  that  he  increased  the 
unpopularity  of  the  minister  by  displaying  his  dis- 
proportionate favour  and  familiarity  to  himself.  If 
he  shewed  a  certain  degree  of  weakness  and  want 
of  discretion  in  the  vanity  which  he  indulged  from 
the  favour  and  intimacy  of  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  he  exhibited  a  degree  of  purity  of  mind 
and  disinterestedness,  much  less  common,  in  never 
turning  this  favour  and  intimacy  to  his  own  pri- 
vate advantage.  He  never  asked,  (and  I  cannot 
mention  it  without  feeling  equal  surprise  and  dis- 
pleasure,) he  was  never  offered,  any  office  or  ap- 
pointment, so  many  of  which  Lord  Bute  had  in 
his  power  to  bestow.  It  was  solely  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  of  his  friends,  without  the  most 
distant  hint  from  himself,  that  Lord  Bute  at  last 
bestowed  on  him  the  office  of  Conservator  of  Scots 
Privileges  at  Campvere^  which  Mr  Home  enjoyed 
for  several  years,  till  he  resigned  it  in  1770,  (re^ 
taining,  I  believe,  the  salary,)  to  Mr  Crawford,  of 
Rotterdam  ;  to  whom,  as  a  merchant  in  Holland, 
it  was  important,  from  that  sort  of  rank  and  station 
which  in  that  country  it  conferred. 
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But  though  his  self-love  never  took  advantage  of 
this  intimacy  to  henefit  himself,  the  warmth  of  his 
fiiendship  sometimes  exerted  itself  in  recommend- 
ing others  to  favourable  situations,  which,  how- 
ever, I  believe  were  what  their  merits  might  have 
fairly  claimed,  though  such,  as  without  his  com- 
mendation, they  might  have  failed  to  obtain. 

Had  he  been  selfishly  disposed,  he  had  a  golden 
opportunity  of  enriching  himself.  At  the  peace  of 
Paris,  in  1763,  Mr  Home  was  then  living  with 
Lord  Bute  in  London,  and  in  the  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  diplomatic  proceedings  which  were  car- 
ried on  by  our  Ambassador  in  France.  I  believe 
there  were  not  wanting  men  who  were  willing  to 
suggest  to  him,  as  well  as  to  share,  the  obvious  ad« 
vantage  which  such  opportunities  of  intelligence, 
or  even  conjecture,  might  afford  in  the  then  fluc- 
tuating state  of  public  expectation,  and  the  conse- 
quent variations  in  the  state  of  the  funds.  But  Mr 
Home  had  a  sense  of  honour  and  delicacy  much 
above  even  the  harbouring  of  any  such  thoughts  of 
private  emolument  His  mind,  indeed,  had  that 
heroic  cast  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  avarice,  or  the  love  of  gain. 
His  inattention  to  money-matters  went  perhaps  a 
blameable  length,  or  at  least  was  carried  to  a  de- 
gree which  his  friends  allowed  to  be  imprudent.  I 
well  remember  a  saying  of  the  witty  Lord  Elibank, 
when  he  was  told  that  Dr  Adam  Ferguson  had  got 
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a  pension.  *^  It  is  a  very  laudable  grant,''  s^d  he, 
'*  and  I  rejoice  at  it ;  but  it  is  no  more  in  the  power 
of  the  King  to  make  Adam  Ferguson,  or  John 
Home  rich,  than  to  make  me  poor," — alluding  to 
the  well-known  economy,  or  parsimony,  as  it  might 
fiurly  be  termed,  of  his  own  disposition. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  trespassed  both  in  point 
of  difiuseness,  and  somewhat  also  against  chrono- 
logical arrangement,  in  thus  giving  all  the  parti- 
culars of  Mr  Home's  life  which  stand  in  connex- 
ion with  Lord  Bute,  instead  of  exactly  following 
the  order  of  events.  But  I  was  induced  to  give 
the  above  sketch  of  Mr  Home's  connexion  with 
Lord  Bute,  and  its  results,  as  it  marked  the  lead- 
ing features  of  both  their  minds,  and  was  much 
more  honourable  to  Mr  Home,  than  those  who 
sometimes  heard  him  talk  of  their  familiarity  were 
led  to  suppose.  Among. his  weaknesses,  (and  it 
is  one  of  that  unpopular  sort  which  men  are  apt  to 
remark  and  to  remember,)  was  a  desire  of  egotism, 
which  he  was  apt  to  indulge  in  recounting  anec- 
dotes of  past  times,  and  of  eminent  men.  He  had 
lived  in  a  society  of  an  excellence,  and  also  of  a 
rank,  with  which,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  he 
had  been  associated  beyond  what  men  in  his  situ- 
ation of  life  commonly  are.  This  (as  is  altogether 
in  nature,)  made  that  society  a  more  leading  object 
in  his  mind  and  his  discourse,  than  in  that  of  men 
whose  original  rank  or  situation  entitles  them  to 
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enjoy  it.  I  hare  mentioned  above,  hi9  remarkaMe 
memory  for  anecdotes,  and  his  happy  manner  dl  le- 
bting  them ;  those  little  narratiTes  became  natii* 
rally  the  chief  materials  of  his  conversation^  and 
the  openness  and  warmth  of  his  temper  never  kept 
back  his  own  diare  in  the  occmirences  he  was  rda- 
ting*  In  truths  a  man  never  actually  fingets  him^ 
self  in  recomiting  such  ai]^odotes ;  it  is  the  reservt 
of  politeness  only  that  makes  him  forbear  talkii^ 
in  the  first  person ;  and  reserve  was  a  quality  which^ 
of  all  men,  Mr  Home  possessed  the  least  Thia 
style  of  conversation  is,  however,  very  unpc^ular^ 
except  when  sparingly  introduced:  Its  hearen^ 
who  have  not  partidpated  in  such  scenes  or  adven- 
tores,  feel  the  details  of  them  a  sort  of  foreign  lan^* 
guage,  by  which  they  are  cut  off  from  a  share  in  the 
conversation.  Proud  men  feel  resentment,  humble 
ones  an  awkwardness,  in  being  mere  auditors  on 
sudi  occaaons,  and  are  apt  to  impute  altogether  to 
vanity  or  conceit,  what  the  speaker  is  often  in  truth 
telling  for  their  entertainment. 

On  this  ground,  there  was  a  most  intimate  fiiend 
of  our  author's,  who  might  have  been  a  pattern  for 
his  imitation.  I  never  knew  a  man  of  sudi  plea* 
smg  talents  for  conversation  as  Dr  Robertson:  He 
spok^  as  became  him,  a  good  deal ;  but  there  was 
nothing  assuming  or  authoritative  either  in  the 
manner  or  the  matter  of  his  discourse.    He  took 
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every  opportunity  of  calling  on  his  hearers  for  their 
share  of  the  dialogue,— of  asking  their  opinion  or 
information  on  the  suhject  of  it»  and  introduced 
such  topics  as  gave  opportunities  for  his  asking 
such  information  or  opinions.  I  had  often  occasion 
to  be  with  him  along  with  strangers  at  their  first 
introduction,  not  unfrequently  to  introduce  them 
myself  When  we  left  his  house,  they  always  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  of  his  general  knowledge, 
as  vreil  as  of  his  politeness.  The  Doctor's  gene- 
ral knowledge  enabled  him  to  transport  himself,  as 
it  were,  into  the  country  of  the  stranger ;  and  to 
speak  of  that  country  with  the  deference  of  an  in- 
quirer— a  manner  which  is  always  flattering  to  the 
person  we  address,  because  it  seems  to  call  for  the 
fiivour  of  his  information. 

The  agreeabkness  of  Mr  Home's  manners  and 
conversation,  as  much  as  the  notice  of  Lord  Bute, 
introduced  him  into  a  society  in  London  of  the 
most  respectable  and  pleasing  kind.  Lord  Lough- 
borough, (then  Mr  Wedderbum,)  his  brother-in- 
law.  Sir  Harry  Erskine,  Mr  Robert  Adams,  Mr 
Garrick,  Mr  Douglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr  Ross  Mackie,  Drs 
Armstrong,  Smollett,  Fitcaim,  and  William  Hunt- 
er, were  his  daily  companions.  They  formed  a  club 
at  the  British  Coffee-house,  of  which  the  then  mis- 
tress was  a  woman  of  uncommon  talents,  and  the 
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most  agreeable  conyersation,  Mrs  Anderson,  sister 
of  Dr  Douglas. « 

Garrick,  at  whose  theatre  Douglas  was  now  oc- 
casionally performed,  and  always  with  the  greatest 
applause,  brought  out  Mr  Home's  tragedy  of  Agis, 
(the  second  in  order  of  representation,  though  the 
first  in  order  of  composition,)  in  1758,  and  played 
himself  Ijysander  to  Mrs  Gibber's  JEuanthe.  I 
have  in  my  possession  an  original  note  of  Garrick's, 
written  on  the  morning  after  the  first  representa- 
tion, which  is  conceived  in  the  following  terms :— • 

**  My  DEAR  Friend, 
**  Joy,  joy,  joy  to  you ! 

**  My  anxiety  yesterday  gave  me  a  small  touch 
of  the  gravel,*  which,  with  a  purging,  weakened  me 
prodigiously ;  but  our  success  has  stopped  the  one 
and  cured  the  other.  I  am  very  happy,  because  I 
think  you  are  so.  The  Ode,  as  I  foretold,  is  cer- 
tainly too  long.  There  were  other  little  mistakes, 
but  all  shall  be  set  right  to-morrow.  Ever  most 
affectionately, 

"  My  Genius, 

«  D.  Garrick. 

"  Pray,  let  me  see  you  at  twelve  to-morrow." 


•  A  complaint  which  he  laboured  under  all  his  life,  which 
was  often  occasioned  by  the  violent  exertion^  of  his  acting, 
and  of  which  he  died  at  last 
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In  LfOndon,  or  at  Lord  Bute's  house,  at  Luton, 
in  Bedfordshire,  Mr  Home  passed  much  of  his 
time  from  this  period,  for  several  years.  He  was 
in  Scotland,  however,  when  his  Siege  of  Aquileia 
was  hrought  out  at  Drury-Lane,  in  1760,  Garrick 
playing,  as  usual,  the  principal  part,  Emilitis^  to 
Mrs  Cihber's  Cotmelia.  I  rememher  to  have  heard 
from  Dr  Rohertson,  that  in  a  letter  written  hy 
Garrick  to  Mr  Home,  after  reading  this  tragedy 
to  Mrs  Garrick,  and  a  young  lady  then  living  with 
them,  of  whose  taste  he  had  a  high  opinion,  he  ex- 
pressed  the  greatest  admiration  of  the  play,  and  pre- 
dicted the  most  hrilliant  success  in  its  representa- 
tion. But  his  prediction  was  not  frdfilled ;  not- 
vnthstanding  all  his  skill  in  scenic  effect,  he  had  not 
been  aware  of  one  objection  to  the  conduct  of  this 
drama,  namely,  that  most,  or  indeed  almost  all  the 
incidents,  are  told  to,  not  witnessed  by,  the  specta- 
tors, who  in  England,  beyond  any  other  country,  are 
swayed  by  the  Horatian  maxim,  and  feel  very  im- 
perfectly those  incidents  which  are  not  **  oculis  sub^ 
Jectajidelibus."  It  rather  languished,  therefore,  in 
the  representation,  though  supported  by  such  ad- 
mirable acting,  and  did  not  run  so  many  nights  as 
the  manager  confidently  expected. 

In  this  year,  1760,  he  published  those  three  tra- 
gedies of  Douglas,  Agis,  and  the  Siege  of  Aqui- 
leia, in  one  volume,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  in  that  very  year  having  succeeded  to 
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the  crown,  showed  an  immediate  additional  mark 
of  favour  to  Mr  Home,  by  settling  on  him  a  pen- 
sion of  L.300  per  annum,  firom  his  privy  purse. 

In  1763,  he  had  obtained,  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  the  office  of  Conservator  of  Scots  Privileges 
at  Campvere.  The  salary  of  this  office  was  L.SOO 
per  annimi,  which,  with  his  former  pension  from 
the  crown,  gave  him  independence,  to  him  it  might 
be  called  wealth.  This  wealth  he  used  as  he  did 
every  thing  else ;  he  made  it  an  offering  to  friend- 
ship. ^^  His  house,"  said  Dr  Adam  Ferguson, 
^*  was  always  as  full  of  his  friends  as  it  could  hold, 
fuller  than,  in  modem  manners,  it  could  be  made 
to  hold."  David  Hume  told  Mr  Ferguson  he 
should  lecture  his  friend  on  his  want  of  attention 
to  money-matters.  **  I  am  afraid  I  should  do  so 
with  little  effect,"  answered  Dr  Ferguson  ;  "  and, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  sure  if  I  don't  like 
him  the  better  for  this  foible." 

One  instance  of  such  inattention  Mr  Ferguson 
relates  in  a  letter  to  me,  received  but  a  few  days 
ago.  *^  I  happened  once  to  have  occasion  for  L.200. 
John  Home  told  me  he  had  L.200  mere  than  he 
had  immediate  use  for,  and  he  lent  it  me  upon  my 
note  of  hand.  Soon  after,  having  received  some 
money,  I  remitted  to  my  agent  at  London  this 
L.200,  with  the  interest  due  upon  it,  with  direc- 
tions to  pay  it  to  Mr  Home,  in  discharge  of  my 
debt    My  agent  paid  him  the  money,  and  bagged 
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to  have  up  my  note.  He  said  he  could  not  recol- 
lect any  thing  of  a  note,  hut  he  would  look  for  it 
when  he  went  to  Scotland.  The  circumstance  was 
forgotten  by  us  both  for  several  years,  when  at  last, 
having  married  and  got  a  family,  I  began  to  think 
that  it  was  possible  the  note  might  appear  against 
my  children  after  both  our  deaths ;  and  I  wrote  to 
Mr  Home,  requesting,  that  if  he  had  not  found  the 
note,  he  would  write  a  letter  to  me,  acknowledging 
that  the  debt  had  been  paid,  and  that  the  note,  if 
it  appeared,  should  be  of  no  avail  against  me  or  my 
heirs.  I  had  a  letter  from  my  friend  in  reply,  say- 
ing, that  to  talk  of  finding  any  such  note  among 
his  papers,  was  like  talking  of  finding  the  lost  Books 
of  Livy ;  but  he  gave  the  acknowledgment  in  the 
letter,  in  what  he  conceived  the  most  proper  terms, 
though,  perhaps,**  said  Mr  Ferguson,  "  in  terms 
too  poetical  to  be  good  in  law.  '  If  ever  the  note 
appears,'  said  his  letter,  ^  it  will  be  of  no  use,  ex- 
cept to  shew  what  a  foolish,  thoughtless,  inatten- 
tive fellow  I  am.*  '* 

He  represented  the  Dutch  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment at  Campvere,  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  which  that  establish- 
ment had  long  had  the  privilege  of  sending  a  mem- 
ber. He  was  in  use  to  come  from  London  to  at- 
tend in  his  place  in  the  Assembly,  and  took  a  share 
occasionally  in  the  debates  in  support  of  his  friend 
Dr  Robertson,  and  his  party.    His  speeches  were 
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not  remarkable  either  for  force  of  argument  or  dis- 
play of  eloquence,  but  were  delivered  in  an  easy 
and  gentlemanlike  style  and  manner ;  though,  from 
his  particular  situation,  an  ex-churchman  of  the 
Presbyterian  establishment,  they  were  not  popular 
with  one  side  of  the  house,  and  sometimes  called 
forth  severe  and  sarcastic  replies  from  some  of  the 
leading  members  sitting  there. 

The  General  Assembly  had  then  to  boast  of 
some  of  the  best  public  speaking  that  was  to  be 
heard  in  Britain,  the  House  of  Commons  scarcely 
excepted.  The  great  question  which  divided  the 
speakers  was  that  of  patronage^  (the  right  of  no- 
minating the  minister  by  the  proprietor  of  that 
right,)  the  exercise  of  which  had  separated  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  people  from  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  under  the  denomination  of  Seceders^ 
and  was  not  less  productive  of  warm  debates  in  this 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  parliament.  On  one  side  were 
ranged  Dr  Robertson  and  his  associates.  Dr  Ro- 
bertson had  a  power  of  speaking  in  a  manner  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  his  situation  as  a  leader  of 
what  was  called  the  Moderate  Party  of  the  Church, 
temperate,  conciliating,  and  candid ;  he  generally 
wound  up  the  debate  with  a  concise  and  impartial 
view  of  the  opposite  arguments,  and  frequently 
brought  the  opposite  parties  to  an  amicable  settle- 
ment, by  proposing  some  resolution  which  allowed 
to'  both  a  portion  of  what  they  had  contended  for. 
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and  did  not  trench  on  any  of  the  prindples  which 
they  considered  as  fixed,  and  not  to  be  departed 
from.  On  the  other  side  was  Dr  Dick,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  speakers,  in  point  of  eloquence  and 
impression,  that  had  ever  appeared  in  that,  or  any 
other  popular  assembly ;  and  another  man,  a  plain 
country  clergyman,  but  of  infinite  native  humour, 

Fairbaim,  the  minister  of  Dumbarton,  whose 

talent  for  enlivening  a  debate  by  pleasantry,  or 
turning  the  laugh  against  his  adversary  by  sar- 
casm, not  rude,  though  keen,  I  have  seldom  heard 
equalled  by  any  debater  whomsoever. 

In  1767 f  Mr  Home  got  a  long  lease,  on  very 
&vourable  terms,  of  the  farm  of  Kildufi^,  in  East- 
Lothian,  from  his  former  patron  and  friend.  Sir 
David  Kinloch.  On  this  &rm  he  built  a  housQ 
where  he  lived,  with  only  occasional  interruptions, 
for  the  succeeding  ten  or  12  years  of  his  life. 

In  1769,  his  tragedy  of  2%^  Fatizl  Discovery 
was  brought  out  at  Drury-Lane.  Its  original  title 
was  Riviiie^  from  the  name  of  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  which  was  taken  from  one  of  the  fragments 
of  Ossian.  But  Garrick,  afraid  of  the  prejudices 
then  prevalent  in  London  against  Scotsmen,  and 
Scots  subjects,  changed  its  name  to  that  of  The  Fa^ 
tal  Discovery ;  and,  in  order  more  effectually  to 
disguise  its  origin,  procured  a  young  English  gen- 
tleman, a  student  from  Oxford,  to  attend  the  re- 
hearsals, and  personate  the  author.    But  the  sue- 
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ceBs  of  tbejdjvir.drow  its  re^author^from  bU.coy^jrjt.; 
anjdf.  aftec  AomQ  nigh^'  xappreaentatioi),.  M^Hopxe 
^leclaredi  hiio^lf.  the  wnt^  pf ,  the  tragedy* ,  "She 
eiwit  yeyjifi^  thp  fi^8  of  jQ(irriak  ^  the  suQceeding 
lepT^pntalidQjs  wer^  butipdijQBsrfiOtly  attended*  an4 
th0:piece:]iwgui6hed.  only  lor  a.fjpw  nights  hpgptf 
The  natural  yanity  of  ^n  ;^ut^or  came  in .  aid  of 
tlii9  d^ppointi^ent ;  Mr.  Home  imputed  the  thin-* 
iless  .oJ^ose  houses  to  the  circumstance  of  tha  pub* 
Ud  attention  being  entirely  engrossed  by  the  dedy 
sion.pf  the  celebrated  Douglas  cause,  which  hafi-r 
pened  ^,t  th<it  tinie.  . 

In  1770.  Mr  Hpme  was  iparried  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  friend  and  relation,  Mr  Home,  the  mi- 
ni^ter  of  Foggo,  fi^rmerly  of  Polwarth,  who*  not- 
withstanding her  delicate  firame,  and  constantly  in-r 
temipted  health,  has  ouUiyed  her  husband,  who 
watchfsd:  her  .^dth  a  tenderness  suitable  to  ;those 
av^ial^le  dispositions  which  formed  ^  prominent  a 
part  of  his  character. 

In  the  year  1773,  his  tragedy  of  Alonzo  was 
perfprmed  at  Dniry-Lane,  to  which  his  friend  Gar- 
rick  contributed  a  justly  celebrated  epilogue,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  which  his  genius,  so  prolific 
.in. that  specijcs  of  composition,  ever  produce^.  This 
{day  was  the  most  popular  of  all  Mr  Home's  tra- 
gedies, Douglas  excepted,  and  met  with  great  suc-i 
•c^s9  in,  the  representation. .  Mrs  Barry's  Ortnmn" 
!<i(fl(  was  pn^.of  the  jiarts  in  which  that  celebrated 
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actraw  exerted  her  powers,  in  displaying  the  yno- 
fence  and  energy  of  feeling,  with  striking  eflfeet 

In  1776,  he  was  called  suddenly  from  LondMi, 
hy  accounts  he  recrived  from  Mr  Ferguson,  of  lli« 
dsngerous  state  of  his  celebrated  friend,  Dayid 
Hume.  He  set  off  wHh  all  that  warmth  <tf  Jifiee* 
tion  which  was  natnfsl  to  htm,  met  his  friend  on 
the  road,  and  accompanied  lum  in  his  journey  to 
London  and  Bath,  which  he  took  l^  medfed  ad^ 
vice,  on  account  of  his  health.  I  am  possessed  of  a 
journal  of  this  expedition,  whidb,  as  it  contains 
3ome  interesting  particulars  of  the  great  philoso*- 
pher's  dosmg  life,  as  well  as  of  his  confidential  opi- 
nions, I  may,  perhaps,  if  the  Society  inclines,  f^l^ 
by  way  of  appendix  io  this  paper ;  meantime,  I 
cannot  resist  submitting  to  its  penisal  6ne  letter  rf 
Mr  Hume*s,  to  whidi,  I  am  persuaded,  it  will  lin^ 
ten  with  a  considerable  d^ree  of  interest ;  it  is  da^ 
ted  6th  August,  1776,  not  many  weeks  before  that 
celebrated  man's  d^th  : — 

''  Edinburgh,  6th  August,  1776. 
*  My  D£ar  John, 
^^  I  shall  begin  with  telling  you  the  only  jnece  of 
good  news  of  the  &mily,  which  is,  that  my  nqihew, 
in  no  more  than  two  days  that  he  has  staid  here, 
has  recoyered  so  surprisingly,  that  he  is  scarcely 
knowable,  or  rather  is  perfectly  knowable,  for  he 
was  not  so  on  his  first  arrival.  [This  relates  to  Mr 
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Hmitte\i  eldest  nephew,  Joeephy  at  that  time.j«Bt 
retaVBed  fhm  abroad,  in  very  bad  health.]  .  Sudi 
arai;headyantageB  of  youth !  His  unde  dechnei^ 
if  not  ifidth  90  great  lapidity,  yet  pietty  eennbly. 
Siikiday^  ill ;  half  of  yesterday  the  atme ;  easy  at 
piesent;  prepared  to  maSia  a  little  to-monoir; 
^haps  less  tiie  day  after^  Dr-Black  saya  Ishall 
not  dk  of  a  dropsy,  as  I  imagined,  but  of  kumitiaii 
and  weakness.  He  cannot,  hower€(r,  ia^  with  any 
probability,  the  time,  otherwise  he  wdnld  fleankfy 
tellme. 

''^  Poor  £dm6«i8tone»  {(^.  EdmonstMe  of  MeiiE^ 
tom]  abd  ipsrted  to^y,  with  a  plentiful  oAisioii 
of  tetts;  all  those BehehMana »  have  not  hear ta 
of  ii«NL  I  hope  you  met  with  every  thing  well  ai 
Foggo,  and  receive  nothing  bnt  good  news  fimn 
JBuxton.  In  spite  of  Dr  Black^s  caution,  I  fentove 
to  fbretel  that  I  shall  be  yours  cordially  and  ain* 
cerdy  tiB  the  month  of  October  next 

(Signed)        ^  David  Hxsue.^   ' 

In  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1778,  the  tragedy 
of  Alfied  was  performed  at  I>rury-Lane,  but  did 
not  succeed.   I  do  not  mean  in  this  j^ace  to  enter 


*  Colooel  Edmonstoiie  was  a  member'cf  what  was  called 
tlie  Rmjfflan  Cbtb  ;  mtn  wliose  hearts  were  milder  than  tfa^ 
manners,  and  their  prindples  more  correct  than  their  habits 
eflife. 
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into;  any  critical  di^dussioti  of  Mr  Hpniei's  works ; 
hbt  I  m^y  jimt  sky^  tfattt/tbis.  tragedy  is  undpvbt- 
cdly  the  weakest  a£  hiis  .^oduQtiws»  and  ;it  wiuf  not 
snrprising  that  it  ^d  not  please  the  public  ;  Inr* 
deed,  had  itiposseased  mare  merit.  jthaii;H  (ii4»  an 
English  audience :  could  have  hfurdly^  )>$^n  jill^ased 
tb  see  .their  Alfred^  the  pride  oftheii:  county  in 
its  earliest  age^  the.p^trjbot  aiul  ^be  lawgiiv^r^  fliieltr 
ed  down jtQ.tibe.veakn^ss  of  jbve,  like.thci.oommfMi-r 
pliace  heito  .of  an  ordinary  d^aiQa*      ....;. 

In  the  year  1778,  he  had  another  opportunjl^y  pf 
indulging  hia  passidn  for  the  pnilitiMry  diaracter^  by 
acoepting  a  conimission  lathe  neiwly-^oiabodied  re-t 
giment  of  Mid-Lothian  Feucibles,  of  which, the 
Dilke  of  Bucdeuch  was.  ooloneL  Jjx  this  appomt- 
ment  he  possessed  the  advantage  of  having  for  the 
captain  of  the  company  of  which  he  was  lieutenant 
his  particular  friend  Lord  Binning^  and  for  hia  bro- 
ther lieutenant,  Mr  1^.  Adam,  the  son  of  ^hat  fa- 
mily with  whpm  h|e  had  been  so  long  on  terms  of 
the  strictest  intimacy.  Of  this  corps,  he  attended 
the  duties  ^itb  all  the  ardoiu:  of  a  young  soldier, 
tij&  they  were  interrupted  by  an  unfortunate  acci- 
dent, which  :had  a  material  influence  on  his  future 
life,  a  fall  from  his  horse,  by  which  he  suffered  so 
violent  a  contusion  on  his  head,  as  for  some  days 
deprived  him  of  sense,  and  nearly  extinguished  his 
Ijifp.  Though  he  recovered  the  accident  so  far  as 
his  bodily  health  was  concerned,  his  mind  was  ;iever 

13 
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restored  to  its  former  vigour,  nor  regained  its  for* 
mer  vivacity.  It  did  not,  however,  abate  his  military 
ardour ;  and  after  being  for  a  short  while  at  home, 
he  thought  himself  so  much  re-established,  as  to 
join  the  regiment  at  Aberdeen,  but  he  found  him- 
self not  strong  enough  to  go  through  the  duties  of 
his  station,  nor  even  to  attend  the  mess,  which  he 
was  anxious  to  do.  The  friendship  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Binning,  then  at  Aberdeen,  did  every  thing 
for  him  that  kindness  or  assiduous  care  could  ac- 
complish ;  but  though  his  health  seemed  sufficient- 
ly restored,  his  head  was  not  able  for  numerous  so- 
ciety, and  he  was  obliged,  though  vnth  great  re- 
luctance, and  not  without  the  most  urgent  requests 
of  his  friends,  to  resign  his  commission  and  return 
to  Edinburgh,  whence  he  some  time  after  repaired 
to  Bath,  at  which  place,  a  residence  of  some  months, 
with  attention  to  regimen  and  quiet,  appeared  per- 
fectly to  re-establish  his  health,  but  his  intellectual 
powers  were  never  restored  to  their  original  state. 
He  had  very  early  projected  a  History  of  the 
Rebellion  1745.  Indeed,  I  can  perceive  from  some 
notes  on  his  earliest  papers,  that  he  had  thought  of 
such  a  work  immediately  after  the  conclusipn  of 
the  rebellion,  in  1746,  or  47*  During  his  inter- 
vals of  leisure,  and  more  particularly  after  the  un- 
successful performance  of  Alfred,  when  he  seemed 
to  cease  writing  for  the  stage,  he  resumed  the  plan 
of  this  history,  and  had  been  in  use  to  collect  mate- 
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rials  for  it  by  correspondence  and  communication 
with  such  persons  as  could  afford  them,  and  even 
by  joumies  or  tours  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
In  one  of  these  joumies,  I  happened  to  travel  for 
two  or  three  days  along  with  him,  and  had  occasion 
to  hear  his  ideas  on  the  subject.  They  were  such 
as  a  man  of  his  character  and  tone  of  mind  would 
entertain,  full  of  the  mistaken  zeal  and  ill-fated 
gallantry  of  the  Highlanders,  the  self- devoted  he- 
roism of  some  of  their  chiefs,  and  the  ill-judged  se- 
verity, carried  (by  some  subordinate  officers,)  the 
length  of  great  inhumanity,  of  the  conquering  par- 
ty. A  specimen  of  this  original  style  of  his  com- 
position, still  remains  in  his  Account  of  the  Gal- 
lant Lochiel.  But  the  complexion  of  his  history  was 
materially  changed  before  its  publication,  which,  at 
one  time,  he  had  very  frequently  and  positively  de- 
termined should  not  be  made  till  after  his  death, 
but  which  he  was  tempted,  by  that  fondness  for 
our  literary  offspring  which  the  weakness  of  age 
produces,  while  it  leaves  less  power  of  appreciating 
their  merits,  to  hasten  ;  and  accordingly  publislied 
the  work  at  London  in  1802.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  King,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  for  his  majes- 
ty's former  gracious  attention  to  him ;  a  circum- 
stance which  perhaps  contributes  to  weaken  and 
soften  down  the  original  composition,  in  compliment 
to  the  monarcli  whose  uncle's  memory  was  some- 
what implicated  in  the  impolitic,  as  well  as  unge- 
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nerous  use  which  Mr  Home  conceived  had  been 
made  of  the  victory  of  CuUoden.  I  need  not  give 
any  further  account  of  the  book,  which  is  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  the  Society ;  but  I  may  inform 
them,  that  it  was  read  in  its  native  state  before  it 
was  emasculated  by  his  later  alterations,  by  a  very 
competent  judge,  Mr  Ferguson,  who  was  interest- 
ed and  pleased  with  it.  He  said  to  me,  however, 
Avith  his  usual  frankness,  in  the  recent  communica- 
tion which  I  have  mentioned  above,  that  he  him- 
self had  contributed  to  spoil  his  friend's  History  of 
the  Rebellion.  **  I  had  often  laid  down  to  him 
those  principles  of  historical  composition  on  which 
I  afterwards  wrote  my  Roman  History ;  first,  that 
the  narrative  should  be  plain  and  simple,  without 
embellishment ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  should  re- 
late only  great  public  events,  and  trace  only  the 
characters  of  individuals  connected  with  them,  with- 
out descending  into  the  minuter  details  of  biogra- 
phy. Now  these,"  said  Dr  Ferguson,  **  were  per- 
fectly applicable  to  my  subject,  but  not  at  all  to 
that  of  my  friend.  The  Rebellion  1745  was  too 
imimportant  in  itself  to  make  a  history,  without 
borrowing  such  ornament  from  style,  and  such  in- 
terest from  anecdote,  as  Voltaire  has  given  to  what 
may  be  called  his  Historical  Romance  of  the  Ex- 
pedition of  Charles  Edward  Stuart." 

In  the  year  1779,  Mr  Home  left  Kilduff,  and 
fixed  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  where,  with  the 
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exception  of  some  journies  to  London,  and  particu- 
larly that  made  for  the  unfortunate  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  he  resided  till 
his  death,  which  happened  on  the  5th  September, 
1 808,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

For  some  time  before  that  event,  he  had  gradu- 
ally sunk  into  a  state  of  bodily  and  mental  weak- 
ness, which  makes  death  a  desirable  event,  both  for 
a  man's  own  sake  and  that  of  his  friends ;  yet  the 
warmth  of  his  heart  remained  unextinguished 
amidst  the  feebleness  of  his  frame.  Lord  Had- 
dington, (whose  kindness  as  Lord  Binning  had 
been  so  usefrd  to  him  when  an  officer  in  the  Lo- 
thian Fencible  Regiment,)  saw  him  among  the  last 
times  any  person,  beyond  those  of  his  own  family, 
were  admitted  to  his  room.  He  looked  at  his  lord- 
ship for  some  time  with  an  imcertainty  as  to  his 
person,  but  shortly  after,  recovering  the  recollection 
of  his  old  friend,  his  features  assumed  the  smile  of 
satisfaction,  and  he  pressed  his  hand  with  a  silent 
assurance  of  his  tender  remembrance.  It  was  gra- 
tifying to  his  friends  thus  to  see  him  pass  through 
his  last  moments  with  a  decay  of  body  undisturbed 
by  pain,  and  a  serenity  of  mind,  the  effect  of  good- 
ness and  virtue  exercised  in  this  world,  and  the 
forerunner  of  their  reward  in  a  better. 

The  Society  must  have  been  sensible  of  a  defect 
in  this  paper,  the  want  of  any  critical  account  or 
examination  of  Mr  Home's  works ;  but  I  was  aware 
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that  I  must  exhaust  its  patience  by  what  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  read  of  the  principal  events  of  his 
life,  and  the  characters  of  his  friends.  I  could  not 
think  of  tiring  it  with  listening  to  my  remarks  on 
his  works,  or  with  another  usual  accompaniment^ 
perhaps  at  least  as  material,  of  such  memoirs  as 
this, — ^the  most  interesting  letters  of  such  of  his 
friends  and  correspondents  as  were  conspicuous  in 
public  or  literary  life.  These  I  therefore  reserve 
to  a  future  meeting,  if  the  Society  shall  think  they 
are  likely  to  deserve  being  read ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  letters,  I  shall  derive  great  advantage  from 
the  delay,  because  it  is  only  this  very  day  that  I 
have  received  from  a  near  relation  of  Mr  Home's, 
a  very  large  collection  of  those  which  he  received 
from  Mr  D.  Hume,  Mr  Garrick,  Dr  Blair,  Lord 
Elibank,  and  others,  strongly  characteristic  both  of 
the  writers  themselves,  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  times 
when  they  were  written. 


SECOND  PART. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  WORKS,  AND  THE  LETTERS 

OF  HIS  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I  HAD  intended,  prenously  to  giving  any  account 
of  Mr  Home's  Works,  to  have  prefaced  it  with  a 
short  notice  of  the  state  of  the  literature  of  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  at  the  time  when  he  hegan  to 
write ;  hut  I  found  this  statement  likely  to  grow, 
under  my  hands,  to  a  size  rather  disproportionate 
to  what  might  he  called  the  text  of  my  hiographi- 
cal  sketch  of  the  poet. 

I  will  content  myself,  at  present,  with  mention- 
ing the  general  state  of  the  public  taste  and  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  the  drama,  at  the  period  when 
Mr  Home  first  began  to  cultivate  dramatic  poetry. 
It  was  not  long  after  Mr  Garrick  had  opened  the 
new  theatre  of  Drury  Laiie^  with  that  idolatry  of 
Shakespeare^  which  his  admirable  acting,  in  some 
of  the  principal  characters  of  that  inimitable  poet, 
tended  so  strongly  to  confirm.    The  heroics  of  the 
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former  age  had  gone  into  that  oblivion  from  which 
fashion  only  had  rescued  them  at  their  first  produc- 
tion. Such  was  the  power  of  that  fashion,  that  Ot- 
way's  admirable  tragedies  of  the  Orphan^  and  Ve^ 
nice  Preserved^  had  received  only  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  public  approbation  ;  while  his  play  of  Hen 
Carhsy  every  way  inferior  to  these,  and  possessing, 
indeed,  very  little  merit  of  any  kind,  received  the 
unbounded  applause  which  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham has  recorded  in  his  satyrical  poem  of  the  Ses- 
sion qftlie  Poets.  Among  the  candidates  for  the 
Idureateship,  Otway  is  introduced,  not  as  founding 
his  claim  on  the  excellent  dramas  first  above  men- 
tioned, but  as 

"  Tom  Shadwell's  dear  Zany, 
Who  swears,  for  heroics,  he  writes  best  of  any, 
Don  Carlos  his  pockets  so  amply  had  filled" 

the  other  line  of  the  couplet  is  so  gross  and  dis- 
gusting, that  the  Society  will  excuse  my  repeating 
it 

At  the  time  of  Mr  Home's  beginning  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  the  composition  of  tragedy,  this 
author,  Otway,  had  attained  that  true  rank  in  dra- 
matic poetry  to  which  his  power  over  the  passions, 
and  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  his  pathetic  scenes, 
so  justly  entitled  him.  His  name  was  always  cou- 
pled with  that  of  Shakespeare,  by  the  friends  of 
the  drama  in  this  country.    Next  in  rank  were 
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placed  Rowe  and  Southern ;  the  first  for  the  rich* 
ness  and  melody  of  his  verse,  the  last  for  that  na« 
tural  pathos  with  which  he  invested  dramatic  dis- 
tress. Congreve's  single  tragedy  of  the  Mourning 
Bride  had  been  received  with  great  applause ;  cer- 
tainly there  was  something  very  impressive  in  one 
of  the  characters,  (that  otZara,)  and  the  incidents, 
if  not  very  probable,  were  striking  and  theatrical. 
Dr  Young  had,  with  a  very  successful  boldness, 
produced  a  play  on  the  same  subject  as  that  of 
Othello,  which  owed,  perhaps,  great  part  of  its  suc- 
cess to  that  semi-bombastic  dignity  with  which  his 
Zanga  was  invested,  a  character  to  which  Young's 
florid  and  swelling  diction  was  well  suited,  and 
which  gave  to  some  actors,  who  were  celebrated  for 
their  performance  of  that  part,  (the  Irish  Mossop 
in  particular,)  an  opportunity  of  displaying  strong 
powers,  better  adapted  to  the  savage  and  relentless 
energy  of  the  Moor,  than  to  the  expression  of  more 
natural  feelings.  A  few  months  before  the  first  re- 
presentation of  Douglas,  Moore  brought  out  his 
tragedy  of  the  Gamester,  a  dramatic  story,  sketch- 
ed with  somewhat  a  finer  pencil  than  the  plays  of 
Lillo,  whose  family  tragedies  (as  they  may  be  call- 
ed) had  been  fiivourably  received  by  the  public,  and 
were  on  a  plan  that  might  be  considered  original, 
as  they  preceded,  by  a  considerable  period,  the 
drames  of  the  French  stage,  which,  for  some  time, 
were  so  popular  in  France.    The  Gamester,  how- 
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ever,  with  all  its  merits,  rather  languished  on  the 
Lfondon  theatre,  till  the  reflected  leputation  which 
it  borrowed  from  the  success  of  a  French  imitation 
of  it,  which  Garrick  found  in  high  favour  at  Paris, 
brought  it  into  equal  &vour  on  the  London  stage ; 
and  the  Society  knows  the  celebrity  it  has  since  ac- 
quired from  the  exquisite  representation  of  its  do- 
mestic distress  in  the  acting  of  Mrs  Siddons.  I 
may  speak  of  Mrs  Siddons,  now  that  she  has  quit- 
ted the  stage,  as  an  actress  of  former  times ;  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  delicate  to  speak 
of  performers  who  continue  to  hold  a  high  place 
there. 

Mr  Home  does  not  seem  to  have  written  with 
any  of  the  above-named  authors  in  his  view. — 
Shakespeare,  of  whose  excellence  he  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer,  he  did  not  think  of  imitating  in 
manner  or  in  style ;  and  the  later  poets  he  does  not 
appear,  from  any  of  his  private  notes  or  letters 
which  I  have  seen,  to  have  either  studied  or  follow- 
ed. He  had,  I  presume,  very  early  conceived  the 
idea  of  dramatic  composition,  and  indeed  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  traces  of  any  poetical  attempts 
of  his  early  life,  when  he  vncote  poetry  independ- 
ently of  this  idea.  In  his  admiration  of  ancient  re- 
publicanism, which  the  warm  and  enthusiastic 
turn  of  mind  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  as 
natural  to  him,  readily  excited,  he  had  written  a 
prose  essay  of  considerable  length,  (already  noticed 
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in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,)  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Plutarch,  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  Grecian  characters  oiAgis  and  Cleomenesj  and 
the  Koman  ones  of  the  two  Gracchi  In  the  course 
of  this  historical  dissertation,  he  seems  to  have 
caught  the  idea  of  dramatizing  that  portion  of 
Spartan  history  which  it  led  him  to  study,  and  he 
produced  his  first  tragedy  oiAgis.  The  plan  of  this 
tragedy,  as  it  first  rose  in  his  mind,  appears  to  have 
been  conceived  without  the  agency  of  any  other 
passion  than  that  of  patriotism  on  the  one  side,  and 
ambition  on  the  other ;  but  after  proceeding  a  cer- 
tain length,  he  was  convinced,  (as  Addison  had 
been  in  writing  CatOy)  that  his  play  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  representation  without  somewhat  more  oi 
interest  and  tenderness  being  woven  into  the  story, 
and  therefore  he  introduced  the  love  of  Lysander 
and  Euanthe.  This,  certainly,  whatever  objection 
might  be  made  to  it  with  regard  to  unity  of  action, 
improved  the  theatrical  effect  of  the  plot  and  in- 
cidents of  the  piece,  and  gave  an  opportunity,  in 
particular,  for  one  incident  in  the  scene  where  Ly^ 
sandevj  disguised  in  the  dress  of  a  heloty  attempts 
to  kill  AmphareSy  but  is  checked  by  the  threat  of 
the  Spartan  chief,  to  stab  Etuinthey  if  her  lover 
makes  any  further  resistance,  which  the  author  set 
a  particular  value  on,  as  he  expressed  strongly  to 
me  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  and  which  Garrick, 
whose  attention  to  stage  effect  sometimes,  very  na- 
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turally,  overcame  his  literary  or  critical  judgment, 
perused,  (as  will  appear  from  a  letter  which  I  shall 
read  by  and  by,)  with  the  highest  approbation. 
The  tragedy  of  Agis  remained  several  years  in  its 
author's  possession,  without  his  being  able  to  pro- 
cure its  admission  to  the  stage.  .It  was  read  by  se- 
veral of  his  literary  friends,  among  whom  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  ability,  but  whose  abilities  were 
better  known  as  a  politician  than  as  a  critic,  the 
late  Mr  Oswald  of  Dunnikeir,  from  whom  I  beg 
leave,  in  this  place,  to  read  a  letter  to  Mr  Home 
on  the  subject     The  general  remarks  of  this  let- 
ter are  more  distinguished  by  their  good  sense  than 
by  their  novelty ;  and  I  should  perhaps  think  it 
too  long  for  the  Society  to  hear,  were  it  not  for  one 
interesting  circumstance,  namely,  that  it  contains 
the  opinion  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham  on  the  tra- 
gedy of  Agis,  Mr  Oswald  having  left  the  MS. 
with  that  illustrious  statesman,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  his  remarks  on  it.     It  is  pleasant  thus 
to  attend,  into  the  walks  of  literature  and  private 
life,  the  great  public  characters  who  have  ruled  the 
fate  of  nations ;  to  mark  the  current  of  their  minds 
in  its  purer  state,  unsoiled  and  unperturbed  amidst 
the  mazes  of  politics,  or  the  stormy  regions  of  am- 
bition. I  am,  however,  extremely  sorry  to  say,  that 
Lord  Chatham's  (then  Mr  Pitt's)  own  letter  has 
been  lost  or  mislaid  by  Mr  Home,  the  most  care- 
less man  on  earth  with  regard  to  papers,  so  that  we 
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can  only  judge  of  the  criticism  which  it  contained, 
from  the  representation  of  Mr  Oswald  in  the  letter 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  in  which  it 
was  ampUfied  and  enlarg^. 

**  Dear  Sir, 

'^  I  received  last  night  a  letter  from  Mr  Pitt, 
which,  as  it  contains  a  judgment  on  your  play,  I. 
have  enclosed  for  your  consideration.  Since  recei- 
ying  it,  I  have  considered  your  piece,  with  a  parti- 
cular view  to  the  ohjections  contained  in  the  letter ; 
which,  though  not  quite  enough  opened,  nor  suffi- 
ciently accompanied  with  reasons,  yet,  as  they  are 
said  to  proceed  from  sentiment,  and  come  from  peo- 
ple of  taste,  deserve  the  most  serious  consideration, 
taste  and  sentiment  heing  the  ultimate  tests  of 
all  poetical  composition  ;  though  it  is  possible,  by 
reasoning,  to  discover  the  foundations  on  which  such 
judgments  proceed. 

*^  The  first  objection  seems  directed  singly  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  love  affair  betwixt  Ijyaan* 
der  and  Euanihe  is  executed,  and  condemnation  is 
past  on  the  expression  of  that  passion,  in  both  these 
personages.  This  criticism  is  founded  entirely  on 
sentiment.  But,  upon  the  best  reflection  I  am  able 
to  make,  if  it  is  a  just  one,  it  is  more  deeply  found- 
ed, and  lies  against  the  love  intrigue  itself,  which 
is  not,  perhaps  from  its  nature  cannot  be,  sufficient- 
ly made  a  part  of  the  main  action,  so  as  to  mingle 
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with,  or  be  transfused  into  it,  and  contribute  to  the 
general  distress  or  catastroplie.  If  that  is  the  case, 
not  only  any  imperfections  in  this  part  will  be.more 
visible,  but  at  the  same  time  less  excusable,  than  if  in 
those  incidents  or  characters  which  are  more  pecu- 
liarly parts  of  the  main  design.  The  reason  of  this 
seems  to  be,  that  the  attention  of  the  mind  being 
chiefly  fixed  to  the  main  object,  easily  passes  over 
whatever  is  immediately  connected  with,  or  contri- 
butes to  it ;  and,  consequently,  easily  escapes  and 
forgives  such  small  slips  and  faults  as  occur  iu  the 
hurry  which  this  attention  creates,  providing  they 
do  not  intercept  the  view  of  the  main  object,  or  di- 
vert the  attention  any  other  way.  Besides,  while 
the  attention  remains  fixed  in  general,  such  slips 
and  faults  are  not  so  soon  discovered.  No  ques- 
tions are  asked  while  the  attention  is  carried  on  ; 
and  in  the  progress  new  lights  arise,  to  clear  up 
what  would  otherwise  be  obscure.  The  mind  rests 
satisfied  on  the  whole,  and  only  critics  perhaps 
demand  greater  exactness ;  but  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse in  episodes,  or  double  plots ;  for,  as  these  in- 
fallibly divert  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the 
main  object,  they  as  infallibly  give  occasion  to  a 
thousand  questions ;  whilst  unluckily  the  poet  is 
not  at  liberty  to  answer  or  explain  them,  without 
diverting  the  attention  and  distracting  the  mind 
still  farther.  To  do  it  in  a  full  degree,  the  main 
object  might  be  wholly  eclipsed  and  lost     To  ap- 
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ply  this  general  doctrine  to  the  present  case,  what 
I  apprehend  shocks  in  the  episode  of  Lysander  and 
Euantke,  is,  that  their  situation  is  not  sufficiently 
explained  to  justify  the  impatient  passion  of  the 
one,  and  the  distressful  tenderness  of  the  other ; 
their  sentiments,  neither  improper  in  themselves,  nor 
improperly  expressed,  may  become  so  from  the  si- 
tuation not  being  properly  explained ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  reader  or  spectator  left  at  liberty  to 
form  such  ideas  of  that  situation,  as  his  own  force 
of  mind  suggests  to  him,  which  is  not  always  di- 
rected by  good  nature — the  very  reverse  of  which 
is  always  indulged  in  subjects  where  aversion  is 
professedly  expected.  Another  inconveniency  at- 
tending episodes,  is,  that  the  distress  they  produce 
seldom  coincides  or  mingles  perfectly  with  the  ge- 
neral distress  or  catastrophe  of  the  piece ;  and  if  it 
does  not,  it  plainly  diminishes  it  in  just  the  same 
proportion.  This  inconveniency  is  hard  to  be 
avoided  in  any  episode,  unless  a  very  fortunate  one 
indeed  ;  and  I  am  afraid  takes  place  in  this  of  Xy- 
safider  and  JEuanthe^  which,  in  some  measure,  gives 
occasion  to  the  other  objections ;  viz.  that  the  catas- 
trophe consists  not  of  one  general  distress,  but  of 
various  distresses,  each  occasioning  a  different  sen- 
timent from  each  other — for  this  I  apprehend  the 
objection  to  be.  The  distress  of  Lysander  and 
Etuinthe  is  a  different  one  from  that  of  Agis  and 
Sparta,  through  the  whole  play ;  and  the  senti- 
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ment  of  compassion  different  which  the  mind  gives 
to  each.  If  this  is  so,  they  may,  perhaps,  instead 
of  heightening  the  sum  total  of  the  catastrophe,  by 
taking  from  each  other,  rather  serve  to  diminish  it« 
One  other  cause  could  possibly  be  assigned  why 
the  catastrophe  strikes  in  this  manner,  and  that 
is,  that  Agis's  imprisonment,  from  which  period 
the  conspirators  might,  if  they  would,  have  put  him 
to  death,  may  possibly,  with  some  minds,  finish  the 
main  action  in  the  fourth  act ;  and  if  this  should 
be  so,  the  deaths  oiAgis,  L/ysandery  and  Euanthe^ 
in  the  fifth  act,  may  not  mark  the  general  catas- 
trophe, or  sum  total  of  distress,  but  appear  as  so 
many  relations  of  so  many  various  events,  each  of 
which  is  attended  with  a  different,  and  not  one 
uniform  sentiment.  Thus,  if  the  fate  of  Sparta  is 
supposed  to  be  determined  in  the  fourth  act,  we 
are  left  in  the  fifth  to  do  no  more  than  survey  the 
different  ends  of  those  who  followed  it.  We  may 
pity  Euanthe — ^pity  and  applaud  Uysander  for  his 
generosity — approve  of  Agis  for  his  benevolence 
and  stoicism,  and  detest  the  others.  But  the  mind 
is  not  absorbed  in  one  general  passion  or  sentiment, 
of  which  all  the  particular  ones  are  only  so  many 
parts  which  easily  mix  and  blend  tc^ther ;  and 
such  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  tragic  catastrophe.-^ 
Those  reflections  which  I  have  thrown  loosely  to- 
gether since  I  received  Mr  Pitt's  letter,  did  not,  I 
VOL.  I.  F 
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own,  occiir  to  me  before ;  both  as  being  no  critic  in 
such  performances,  and  for  being  charmed,  as  I  still 
am,  \vith  every  detached  scene  of  your  piece,  which 
I  look  upon  as  far  the  best  of  the  kind  I  have  read. 
But,  on  finding  objections  from  a  quarter  for  which 
I  have  so  great  deference,  I  was  tempted  to  try  if 
I  could  discover  where  the  real  strength  of  them 
lay;  not  only  as  success  is  scarce  to  be  expected  when 
objections  from  such  people  remain ;  but,  as  I  know 
yoiu:  genius  and  ability  to  be  such  as  can  easily  • 
free  this  play  from  them,  or  compose  another  as  good« 
where  none  such  shall  exist.   I  will  not  pretend  to 
answer  for  the  pertness  of  any  of  the  observations 
I  have  made,  being  quite  a  novice  in  those  matters ; 
But,  as  I  write  you  with  great  freedom,  I  not  only 
submit  them  to  you,  but  at  same  time  what  occurs 
to  me ;  if  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that  either  those 
objections,  or  what  I  have  said  on  them,  is  mate- 
rial.   What  occurs  to  me  then  is  this  ;  that  I  ap- 
prehend, with  your  genius  and  facility  of  composi-* 
tion,  you  will  find  it  perhaps  both  an  easier,  a  more 
agreeable,  and  a  more  successful  task,  to  set  about 
composing  an  entire  new  piece,  where  you  will  be 
master  of  the  whole,  and  thereby  enabled,  with  ease, 
to  avoid  every  objection  which  has  been  made ;  while 
at  the  same  time  you  can  transfuse  the  whole  of 
that  poetical  spirit,  truth  of  character  and  inte- 
rest, and  beauty  of  diction,  which  has  been,  I 
vnll  take  upon  me  to  say,  so  justly  admired  in 
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this.  Should  this  be  your  own  opinion,  I  dare  say 
you  cannot  fail  of  success  ;  and  may,  perhaps,  ob* 
tain  as  quick  a  representation  for  the  one,  as  you 
could  have  had  for  the  other ;  which,  meantime^ 
may  he  laid  by  to  wait  a  more  solemn  dedsion, 
when  critics  perhaps  may  change  their  minds,  as 
I  shall  always  at  least  he  willing  to  do  mine.  One 
thing  you  will  certainly  obtain  ;  that  is,  a  more  &- 
Tourable  hearing  both  from  critics  and  others*  What 
inclines  me  to  this  opinion  is,  that  I  verily  believe^ 
to  one  of  your  genius,  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  com^ 
pose  a  play,  free  from  such  faults  as  are  objected  to 
in  Agis,  than  to  amend  and  alter  those  objected  to. 
Whatever  your  opinion  is,  I  beg  you  will  write  mc 
with  freedom  ;  and,  above  all,  without  being  dis- 
couraged ;  for  I  think  I  can  answer  for  your  suo- 
cess  if  you  are  not.  I  have  got  both  copies,  which 
I  shall  dispose  of  as  you  direct.  All  this  family  is 
well,  and  send  compliments. 

"  I  am, 

"  Deae  Sir, 
**  Yours,  with  great  esteem, 

"  James  Oswald.** 
'•  Wandworth.  \5tk  Jufie,  1750." 

The  suggestion  of  Mr  Pitt  was  obeyed,  and  the 
play  materially  corrected ;  but  neither  the  correc- 
tions of  the  author,  nor  the  patronage  of  those 
friends^  prevailed  on  Garrick  to  bring  it  on  the 
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stage.  Afterwards,  when  the  success  of  Douglas 
had  given  Mr  Home  considerable  reputation,  and 
principally,  I  believe,  when  he  had  become  a  favou- 
rite and  companion  of  Lord  Bute,  and  through 
him  was  patronised  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Gar- 
rick  made  no  difficulty  of  bringing  out  this  tragedy, 
in  which  he  played  the  part  of  L/ysmider  himself ; 
and  though  he  criticised,  in  the  following  letter, 
parts  of  the  plan  of  the  tragedy,  and  some  of  the 
scenes  in  detail,  his  indulgence  for  the  author  got 
the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  he  brought  out  the 
tragedy  without  any  of  the  alterations  which  he 
had  suggested  It  is  amusing,  when  one  recollects 
his  absolute  refusal  of  this  play  at  a  prior  period,  to 
peruse  this  letter,  as  well  as  the  short  note  which 
I  read  along  with  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  from 
that  celebrated  actor  and  manager,  whom  the  mu- 
ses, I  am  afraid,  interested  somewhat  in  proportion 
as  they  were  in  favour  at  Court. 

«  Nov.  5,  1757. 
**  My  Deab  Sir, 
"  I  sit  down  to  write  you  in  the  midst  of  drums, 
trumpets,  and,  above  all,  the  roarings  of  the  mighty 
Bajazet ;  we  are  celebrating  the  glorious  and  im- 
mortal memory  as  loudly  as  we  can,  but  I  have  stole 
away  to  say  a  word  to  you  upon  Agis.  I  have  read 
the  three  acts  over  and  over  again ;  the  language 
and  characters  in  general  please  mc.     The  subject 
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itself  18  of  the  least  dramatic  kind,  (viz.  political 
and  sentimental,)  not  but  there  are  some  affecting 
scenes  in  these  three  acts ;  and  if  your  two  last  are 
gloriously  poetical,  I  will  insure  you  both  fame  and 
profit.  I  could  wish,  if  you  have  rough- written  the 
whole,  that  you  would  immediately  repair  to  this 
place,  that  we  might  confer  upon  these  matters, 
for  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  every  foolish  thing 
I  have  to  say  to  you  by  letter.  Some  of  the  scenes 
are  rather  heavy,  particularly  that  between  Rhesus 
and  Euunthe,  and  that  between  Affis2iXii[  Ijysandery 
in  the  second  act.  I  likewise  think  that  Ijysander 
comes  too  suddenly  upon  the  stage,  for  Agis  has 
but  just  quitted  it ;  Euanihe  speaks  a  soliloquy, 
then  enters  Rhesus^  giving  an  account  of  L/ysan^ 
defs  arrival  and  victory,  and  that  he  was  with 
Agis.  Now,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  Agis 
could  get  to  the  Senate,  meet  Lysander  there,  and 
that  the  necessary  matters  between  them  could  be 
dispatched  in  the  time  so  short  a  scene  can  be  per- 
formed ?  The  first  scene  of  the  lovers  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  so  interesting  and  affecting  as  that  in  the 
third  act,  and  indeed  you'll  say  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  so ;  but  all  I  mean  is  this,  that  their  first  scene 
in  the  first  act  is  not  in  proportion  so  well  written 
and  magical  as  their  last,  or  that  in  the  third  act. 
If  you  and  your  friends  should  think  me  in  this  a 
little  too  hypercritical,  1  shall  very  readily  submit 
to  better  judgments.     But  now  for  something  of 
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more  consequence ; — surely  the  reason  that  L/ysan- 
der  gives  to  Euanthe^ — {hut  I,  JEtuinthe,  partial  to 
thy  wiUy  SOUGHT  thee  in  vain,) — for  heing  shut 
up  in  the  city,  is  a  very  weak  one,  and  almost 
amounts  to  the  ridiculous.  What !  not  find  a  lady 
of  her  quality,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
king,  and  lives  in  the  palace  ?  This  certainly  must 
be  altered.*  I  was  thinking  whether  the  scene  be- 
tween them  in  the  third  act  might  not  pass  before 
the  gates  are  shut,  and  that  upon  leaving  her  he 
finds  his  going  to  the  camp  obstructed  by  the  sud- 
den order  of  Amphares^  that  then  he  may  return 
to  her  in  the  helofs  dress,  which  would  very  na- 
turally and  forcibly  bring  on  the  fine  capital  scene 
in  the  third  act,  between  him,  her,  and  Amphares. 
I  am  speaking  at  ^random,  and  therefore  you  must 
make  what  use  you  please  of  these  my  loose  thoughts. 
Is  not  there  too  little  matter  in  the  second  act  ?  the 
whole  consists  of  that  very  long  scene  between 
Agis  and  Lysander^  the  entrance  of  a  Senator,  the 
procession,  and  the  soliloquy,  (which  is  a  very  fine 
one)  of  Amphares.  I  cannot  as  yet  see  what  use 
we  can  make  of  Sandane ;  she  is  very  insignificant 
hitherto,  and  unless  she  has  something  to  do  in  the 
two  last  acts,  she  will  appear  to  have  no  business  in 
the  tragedy.    I  am  called  away,  and  can  only  say» 


*  It  WM,  however,  not  altered. 
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that  the  more  I  read  of  Agts^  the  more  I  like  it ; 
and  if  the  pathos  rises  to  a  proper  height  in  the  two 
last  acts,  V affair  estfaite.  It  will  be  a  most  unspeak- 
able pleasure  to  me  to  convince  you  how  much  I 
regard  and  esteem  you. 
'*  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  sincerely, 
*'  Your  friend  and  very  humble  servant^ 

''  D<  Gareick. 

*^  Mrs  Garrick  presents  her  best  compliments  to 
you ;  she  has  cry'd  at  you  already.  You  have  writ- 
ten some  passages  in  these  three  acts,  more  like 
Shakespeare  than  any  other  author  overdid*" 

Yet  the  objections  of  Garrick  to  this  tragedy  as 
a  play  to  be  acted,  seem  to  me  to  be  well  founded. 
The  two  first  acts  lag  so  much,  and  have  so  much 
of  mere  languid  declamation,  that  it  would  be  hard- 
ly possible  for  any  performer  to  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audi^ce  during  this  pause  of  the  main 
action,  and  the  barrenness  of  incident  which  attends 
it.  The  poetry,  however,  is  in  general  smooth  and 
flowing,  and  the  sentiments  striking  and  well  ex- 
pressed. There  is  much  of  the  favourite  spirit  of 
the  author,  the  admirer  of  martial  glorjr,  in  the 
short  speech  of  Rhesus^  characterising  his  brother, 
the  second  in  command  in  that  Thracian  army. 
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which  was  to  awe  the  Spartans,  and  destroy  their 
king: 

''  Next  in  command  my  brother  Euxus  stands^ 
A  youth  to  Mars  devoted ;  for  he  loves 
Danger  itself,  not  danger's  rich  reward/' 

And  the  sentiment  of  Ijysander^  when  his  prince 
wishes  him  to  leave  him  in  Sparta,  and  provide  for 
their  future  safety  by  repairing  to  the  army,  is  hap- 
pily expressed,  without  being  overloaded,  like  those 
of  many  other  dramas,  with  unnecessary  words  : — 


**  Things  past  belong  to  memory  alone. 
Things  future  are  the  property  of  hope ; 
The  narrow  line,  the  isthmus  of  these  seas, 
.  The  instant  scarce  divisible,  is  all 
That  mortals  have  to  stand  on." 

Nor  is  the  reflection  of  the  calm  and  philosophic 
Agis  without  its  peculiar  merit,  and  is  sufficiently 
appropriate  both  to  the  character  and  the  situation. 

^*  In  times  like  these,  of  a  declining  state. 
Baseness  infects  the  general  race  of  man ; 
But  yet  these  trpng  times  rear  up  a  few 
More  excellent,  refined,  and  conscious  spirits. 
More  principled,  and  fit  for  all  events. 
Than  any  in  the  good,  but  equal  mass. 
Of  a  far  better  age." 

The  following  may  be  thought  too  bold,  and  the 
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figure  is  somewhat  open  to  ridicule,  in  respect  of 
the  picture  which  it  presents  : 

—  "  On  the  insect  wing 

Of  a  small  moment^  ride  th'  eternal  fates." 


Yet  I  have  heard  it  admired  at  the  time ;  and  even 
now,  in  that  vague  extravagant  sort  of  sublimity, 
begotten  by  Genius  upon  Nonsense,  which  has  dis- 
tinguished some  recent  productions,  it  would,  I 
doubt  not,  excite  admiration  and  applause. 

In  the  third  act  occurs  the  incident  of  which,  as 
I  have  formerly  mentioned,  the  author  was  so  proud, 
and  which  Garrick  foresaw  would  strike  the  audi- 
ence  so  much,  that  in  which  the  villain  Atwjphares 
disarms  Lysander^  by  the  threat  of  stabbing  his 
much-loved  Euanthe^  if  he  continues  to  resist.  Mr 
Home  has  repeated  it,  with  scarce  any  variation,  in 
one  of  the  closing  scenes  of  his  Fated  Discovery. 

The  fourth  act  does  not  ill  sustain,  in  the  im- 
portance of  its  events,  and  the  spirit  of  its  dialogue, 
the  interest  which  was  excited  in  the  third.  The 
Athenian  LysandeVj  bred  in  the  academic  school, 
may  be  excused,  when,  amidst  the  perils  of  his  si- 
tuation, he  utters  the  following  philosophical,  but 
generous  exclamation : — 


''  If  man  is  like  the  leaf. 


Which^  falling  from  the  tree,  revives  no  more, 
I  shall  be  shortly  dust^  that  will  not  hear 
Euanthe's  grief,  nor  see  the  shame  of  Sparta ! 
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Now  I  am  a  living  tnan^  my  mind  is  free ; 

And  whilst  I  live  and  breathe,  by  Heaven^  Til  act 

As  if  1  were  immortal !" 

One  line,  uttered  by  the  same  person  in  this 
scene,  attracted  the  particular  applause  of  the  au« 
dience,  from  a  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  which  had  then  recently  hap- 
pened. Our  troops  had  been  foiled  in  an  attempt 
on  the  French  coast,  and  the  dispatch,  if  I  recoU 
lect  right,  of  the  commander  of  that  detachment, 
had  mentioned  the  danger  which  had  deterred  him 
from  landing,  or  longer  maintaining  his  position  on 
the  coast.  In  the  play,  Euxus  proposes  to  Z<y- 
Sander  immediately  to  leave  Sparta,  and  depart  for 
the  army.     "  Your  stay,"  says  he, 

'^  Your  stay  is  full  of  danger^  risk  it  not." 

Lysander  replies, 

'^  All  necessary  dangers  must  be  risk'd.** 

Some  one  in  the  pit  exclaimed,  **  BeUisle^^  and 
there  was  a  loud  and  continued  plaudit. 

The  fifth  act  but  ill  supports  the  spirit  of  the 
two  former,  though  there  is  some  interest  excited 
by  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  fate  of 
Ijysander^  till  the  scene  in  which  he  kills  Avu 
phareSf  and  rescues  Euanthe.  But  the  audience* 
when  I  saw  this  piece  represented,  felt  the  languor 
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of  its  conclusion,  and  went  away  not  much  affected 
by  the  death  of  Agis^  and  with  somewhat  of  indif-. 
ference  about  the  future  fate  of  the  lovers,  or  of 
Sparta.  To  this  is  probably  owing  the  neglect 
which  it  has  experienced  since  its  original  repre- 
sentation,  though  certainly  superior,  in  every  kind 
of  merit,  to  many  tragedies  that  have  since  kept 
possession  of  the  stage. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  suggestion  contain-- 
ed  in  the  criticism  of  Mr  Oswald,  which  I  read  a 
little  while  ago,  was  the  prompter  of  our  author's 
idea  in  writing  the  tragedy  of  Douglas ;  for  there 
are  among  his  papers  some  hints  and  scraps  that 
seem  to  have  been  germs  of  that  tragedy,  which 
bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  set  down  very 
near  the  time  when  that  letter  was  written.  In 
conformity,  perhaps,  with  the  criticism  of  that  let- 
ter, he  now  discarded  love  from  the  plan  of  his  dra« 
ma,  and  founded  it  on  maternal  tenderness — a  sub- 
ject which  had  employed  the  ablest  dramatic  ppets, 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  which  was  naturally 
indeed,  from  the  earliest  times,  entitled  to  posses- 
sion of  the  stage.  He  wove  it  into  a  story,  found- 
ed, I  believe,  on  the  old  Scots  ballad  of  Gril  Mor^- 
rice,  which  had  been  recited  to  him  by  a  lady,  and 
which  happily  suited  the  bent  of  his  imagination^ 
that  loved  to  dwell  amidst  the  heroic  times  of  chi- 
valry and  romantic  valour,  particularly  amidst  ihoie 
in  which  the  great  names  of  our  ancient 
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Worthies  were  distinguished.  The  story,  in  all  its 
circumstances,  was  calcidated  to  inflame  this  sort  of 
im!igination,  and  the  incidents  which  it  presented 
were  of  an  appropriate  kind,  familiarized  to  the 
fancy  of  a  poet  of  this  country,  and  Congenial  to  its 
traditional  history  as  well  as  manners.  This  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  the  peculiar  felicity  which  gave 
Mr  Home  so  great  an  advantage  in  the  composition 
of  Douglus,  and  raised  that  drama  so  much  above 
all  his  other  works.  Of  this  piece  there  are  extant, 
among  those  papers  which  Mr  Home's  nephew  has 
been  so  obliging  as  to  put  into  my  hands,  more  frag* 
ments  and  original  sketches,  or,  as  a  painter  would 
call  them,  studieSy  than  of  any  other  of  Mr  Home's 
productions ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  how  much 
the  after  corrections  of  the  poet,  probably  suggest- 
ed by  the  remarks  of  that  very  able  set  of  friends 
and  companions  to  whom  he  early  communicated 
his  piece,  have  improved  it.*   Yet  the  chief  scene. 


*  These  corrections,  it  is  probable,  occasioned  the  belief, 
Mrhich  I  remember  very  current  at  one  time,  that  the  supe- 
rior excellence  of  Douglas,  was  owing  to  the  assistance  which 
he  received  in  its  composition,  from  his  literary  friends.— 
There  is  a  disposition,  (whether  from  envy  or  a  love  of  de- 
traction, or  merely  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  the  discovering  of 
things  not  commonly  known)  in  the  public  to  impute  works 
to  others,  instead  of  their  real  authors.  The  same  disposition 
leads  to  the  accusations  of  plagiarism,  so  often  made  on  very 
slight  foundations. 
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one,  indeed,  which  has  no  equal  in  modern,  and 
scarcely  a  superior  in  ancient  drama,  that  between 
Lady  Randolph  and  Old  Norval^  I  have  found, 
on  comparing  the  original  sketch  with  the  finished 
scene  in  the  printed  play,  to  differ  scarcely  in  a 
word.  Thus  it  is  that  the  fervid  creation  of  genius 
and  fancy  strikes  out  what  is  so  excellent  as  well  as 
vivid,  as  not  to  admit  of  amendment,  and  which, 
indeed,  correction  would  spoil  instead  of  improving. 
This  is  the  true  inspiration  of  the  poet,  which  gives 
to  criticism  instead  of  borrowing  from  it,  its  model 
and  its  rule,  and  which  it  is  possible,  in  some  dif- 
fident authors,  the  terrors  of  criticism  may  have 
weakened  or  extinguished. 

The  only  part  of  any  great  poetical  composition, 
whether  in  the  dramatic  or  narrative  form,  which 
no  genius  can  produce  in  a  hurry,  is  the  plan  and 
progress  of  the  £ible.  On  that  the  poet,  gifted  how 
much  soever  he  may  be,  must  often  pause — must 
consider  it  in  its  general  effect,  as  well  as  in  its  va- 
rious parts  in  detail,  in  the  relation  which  those 
parts  bear  to  one  another^  as  well  as  to  nature  and 
probability.  He  must  often  look  back  from  the  end 
to  the  beginning — must  measure,  as  it  were,  the 
growth  of  his  characters,  from  their  earliest  intro- 
duction into  the  piece,  and  trace  the  connexion  of 
the  incidents  or  scenes,  from  the  opening  of  his 
story  to  its  final  catastrophe.  It  was  this  that  made 
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Racine  say  that  his  piece  was  written  when  he  had 
written  out  its  plan  ;  yet  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion 
which  I  had  once  occasion  to  hear  Garrick  dedare, 
that  there  is  a  power  in  exquisite  writing  to  abate 
the  faults,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  defeetive 
plan  ;  just  as  an  excellent  colourist  can  soften  the 
errors  of  his  drawing,  by  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
his  painting. 

In  Douglas,  there  are  some  defects  in  the  plan 
and  construction  of  the  story ;  and  one  which  is  a 
sort  of  merit  in  the  poet  to  have  produced,  is  the 
falling  off  in  the  interest  in  the  two  last  acts ;  for 
I  think,  on  an  impartial  examination,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  incidents,  and  more  particularly  the 
dialogue,  in  these  last  acts,  go  off  somewhat  coldly, 
chiefly  from  the  high  excitement  of  the  spectator's 
mind  in  the  scene  of  the  discovery  ;  and  it  is  also 
to  be  attended  to,  that  in  a  play  so  often  represent- 
ed, the  reader  always  raises  up,  even  in  his  study, 
the  picture  of  th^  representation — and  in  the  repre* 
sentation,  the  acting ;  especially  of  that  admirable 
actress  who  has  electrified  so  many  audiences  in 
Ladi/  Randolph ;  and  who,  in  her  interview  with 
the  Old  Shepherd,  has  so  called  forth  and  exhaiist^ 
ed  the  feelings,  as  to  leave  only  their  languid  re- 
mains to  the  future  scenes  of  the  play.  I  think 
that  if  allowance  be  made  for  those  disadvantages, 
the  reader  will  find,  in  the  dialogue  between  th$ 
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mother  and  her  son,  in  the  fifth  act,  a  degree  of 
tenderness  and  nature,  that  in  an  ordinary  tragedy 
would  have  heen  considered  excellent.  The  dic- 
tion, as  well  as  the  delineation  of  feeling  in  Dou^ 
glas^  seems  to  me  of  a  very  superior  kind — suffi- 
ciently heautiful,  without  losing  the  proper  dramas- 
tic  simplicity,  and  in  a  high  degree  poetical,  with- 
out any  of  that  ohscurity  which  in  many,  especial*- 
ly  of  modem  poems,  has  heen  mistaken  for  poetry. 
Mrs  Siddons  told  me  she  never  found  any  study 
(which,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  stage, 
means  the  getting  verses  by  heart)  so  easy  as  that 
of  JDouglaSf  which  is  one  of  the  best  criterions  of 
excellence  in  dramatic  style.  The  same  great  ac- 
tress,  however,  complained,  that  in  the  opening 
scenes,  even  with  the  retrenchments  which  she  was 
obliged  to  make,  there  was  a  monotony  which  she 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  support  in  the  deli^ 
very.  I  apprehend  that  this  remark,  which  I  am 
persuaded  was  well  founded,  was  rather  a  compli- 
ment than  an  objection  to  the  style  of  the  piece ; 
because  that  sort  of  level  tone  which  is  so  difficult 
to  support  in  scenic  representations,  is  the  very 
voice  of  nature  in  those  situations  of  long-nourish- 
ed settled  sorrow,  which  had  been  for  so  many  years 
the  constant  and  cherished  companion  of  Lady 
Randolph. 

With  such  excellence  as  is  now  universally  al- 
lowed to  the  tragedy  of  Douglas^  it  was  not  to  be 
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wondered  at  that  it  should  produce  a  strong  sensa^ 
tion  in  Scotland ;  though  I  will  allow,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  public  curiosity  and  expectation  were 
considerably  heightened  by  the  peculiar  situation 
of  its  author,  the  minister  of  a  church,  which,  in 
those  times  particularly,  held  stage  plays  in  repro- 
bation.    It  created  a  sort  of  party,  as  a  religious 
rather  than  a  critical  question,  and  the  proceedings, 
as  I  have  detailed  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper, 
were  carried  on  with  a  violence  which  perhaps  may 
surprise  us  in  these  more  moderate  times.     This 
party  keenness,  however,  was  favourable,  as  far  as 
notice  and  interest  are  favourable,  to  the  success  of 
the  play.  But  its  success  did  not  rest  on  this  ground 
alone — its  poetical  merit  captivated  all  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  any  parts  of  it  recited.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  some  of  the  striking  pas- 
sages, among  which  I  particularly  recollect  the  open- 
ing soliloquy,  had  been  got  by  heart,  and  were  re- 
peated by  fair  lips,  for  the  admiration  of  their  tea- 
tables.     I  may  observe  in  passing,  that  few  open- 
ing speeches  are  more  beautiful  in  poetry,  or  more 
interesting  in  matter ;  though,  perhaps,  there  is  a 
mistake,  not  uncommon  (observable  indeed  in  other 
soliloquys  of  this  very  tragedy)  in  its  dramatic  char- 
racier,  that  it  tells  a  great  part  of  Lady  Randolph's 
story.     Now,  one  never,  I  think,  strictly  speaking, 
tells  a  story  to  one's-self  in  soliloquy,  though  one 


13 
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may  reflect  on  its  past,  and  anticipate  its  future, 
consequences. 

No  part  of  dramatic  composition,  however,  has 
been  so  little  r^ulated  either  by  nature  or  proba- 
bility, as  that  of  the  Monologue.  On  the  French 
stage,  till  the  time  of  Voltaire,  the  soliloquys  were 
not  indeed  narrative ;  but  they  consisted  of  a  string 
of  high-flown  sentiments,  artificially  expressed, 
equally  unnatural  and  tiresome.  I  may  be  allowed 
to  add,  that  no  part  of  dramatic  language  is  more 
difficult  to  the  actor.  Garrick  appeared  to  me  un- 
rivalled in  this  department  of  acting.  In  speaking 
soliloquy,  in  holding  those  secret  and  searching  dia- 
logues with  himself,  he  not  only  forgot  the  audience, 
but  seemed  to  hold  no  commimion  with  any  thing 
external.  He  put  oflF  even  the  ordinary  attributes 
of  the  character  which  he  represented ;  he  wrapt  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  his  soul,  the  half-conceived 
thought,  the  stifled  passion,  the  secret  vengeance, 
the  repressed  consciousness  of  crime.  In  a  low  and 
broken  tone,  in  a  language  almost  independent  of 
words,  he  expressed  the  abrupt  and  scarcely  con- 
nected movements  of  his  mind.  In  some  of  those 
"  horrible  imaginings,"  as  Shakespeare  calls  them, 
which  are  first  developed  in  soliloquy,  from  his  fix- 
ed eye,  his  contracted  and  furrowed  brow,  the  silent 
quivering  of  his  lips,  with  the  low  stifled  tones  they 
breathed,  which,  by  an  art  almost  peculiar  to  him- 

\'      .        .  /; 
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self,  he  made  audible  to  the  ear,  but  still  more  au« 
dible  to  the  mind,  the  impression  was  powerful  be- 
yond measure.  'Twas  like  the  muttering  of  a  vol- 
cano, before  its  fires  are  seen ;  and  the  audience  lis- 
tened to  it  with  the  same  deep  and  silent  awe.  Thie 
Society  will  scarcely  make  allowance  for  this  enthu- 
siastic eulogium ;  but  any  of  its  members  who  have 
seen  Garrick  will  understand  it. 

The  episode  of  the  Hermit,  in  the  tragedy  of 
Ihuglas,  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  may  be  even 
considered  natural  in  the  place  where  it  is  intro- 
duced. It  was  one  which  had  probably  risen  to  the 
poet's  mind  in  his  solitary  walks  on  the  shores  of 
his  parish ;  and  of  which  he  was  so  particularly  fond, 
that  he  has  introduced  the  idea  in  more  than  one 
of  his  subsequent  productions,  with  the  addition,  in 
one  of  them,  of  a  picturesque  image,  which  would 
naturally  occur  to  him  amidst  the  scenes  of  those 
walks  I  have  mentioned. 

'*  Here  I  sit  in  sorrow^ 
Silent  and  motionless^  from  mom  to  eve. 
Till  the  sea-fowls  that  skim  along  the  shore^ 
Fearless  alight,  and  settling  at  my  feet. 
Scream  their  wild  notes,  as  if  I  were  a  stone, 
A  senseless  trunk,  that  could  not  do  them  harm." 

I  have  been  more  full  in  my  remarks  on  this  tra- 
gedy, because  it  was  that  which  gave  his  celebrity 
to  the  author,  and  continues  to  be  distinguished  as 
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one  of  the  most  IntercstiDg  and  pathetic  dramas  of 
the  modem  stage.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what 
could  have  induced  Garrick  to  reject  it  when  offer- 
ed to  him  for  representation  ;  nor  did  his  confidence 
in  his  own  superior  judgment  yield  even  to  the  ex- 
perience of  its  effect  in  representation  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  it  was  brought  out  at  Covent-Garden  only, 
the  year  after  it  had  been  acted  in  Scotland. 

Mr  David  Hume's  high  opinion  of  this  tragedy, 
he  has  told  the  world  in  the  dedication  of  a  volume 
of  his  Essays,  published  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  Dauglas,  to  his  friend  the  author.  His  remarks 
when  it  was  first  communicated  to  him  in  MS.  are: 
contained  in  a  letter,  part  of  which  has  been  torn 
off,  of  which  the  residue  is  as  follows  :* 


>  *  In  reading  this  letter^  it  is  necessary  to  know,  that,  as 
the  tragedy  was  first  acted,  the  names  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  were  different  from  what  they  were  made  in 
the  later  representations.  Lord  Randolph  was  then  Lord 
Barnet,  Lady  Randolph,  of  coarse.  Lady  Bamet,  and  Norval 
was  Forman.  The  author's  friends  soon  discovered  the  want 
of  dignity  in  the  name  Barnet,  from  its  being  the  name  pf  the 
well-known  village  near  London  ;  and  Forman  was  a  corar 
mon  simame  of  no  high  rank  in  Berwickshire. 


^^i  t:^}^"^"^ 
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Mr  David  Hum£*s  Remarks  on  IXmgUis. 

«  1756,  a  1766. 
"  Dear  Sik, 

«  With  great  pleasure  I  have  more  than  once 
perused  your  tragedy.  It  is  interesting,  affecting, 
pathetic.  The  story  is  simple  and  natural ;  but 
what  chiefly  delights  me,  is  to  find  the  language 
80  pure,  correct,  and  moderate.  For  Gk)d*8  sake, 
read  Shakespeare,  but  get  Racine  and  Sophocles 
by  heart.  It  is  reserved  to  you,  and  you  alone,  to 
redeem  our  stage  from  the  reproach  of  barbarism. 

'^  I  have  not  forgot  your  request  to  find  fault, 
but  as  you  had  neither  numbered  the  pages  nor  the 
lines  in  your  copy,  I  cannot  point  out  particular  ex- 
pressions. I  have  marked  the  margin,  and  shall 
tell  you  my  opinion  when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you.  The  more  considerable  objections 
seem  to  be  these :  GlenalvorCs  character  is  too 
abandoned.  Such  a  man  is  scarce  in  nature ;  at 
least,  it  is  inartificial  in  a  poet  to  suppose  such  a 
one,  as  if  he  could  not  conduct  his  fable  by  the  or- 
dinary passions,  infirmities,  and  vices  of  human  na- 
ture. Lord  Bamefs^  character  is  not  enough  de- 
cided ;  he  hovers  betwixt  vice  and  virtue,  which. 


*  This  name  changed  to  Randolph^  after  the  first  repre- 
bcntation. 
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though  it  be  not  unnaitural,  is  not  sufficiently 
theatrical  nor  tragic.  After  Anna  had  lived  18 
years  withZ#fl^^  Bamet,  and  yet  had  been  kept  out 
of  the  secret,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason 
why,  at  that  very  time,  she  should  have  been  let 
into  it.  The  spectator  is  apt  to  suspect  that  it  was 
in  order  to  instruct  him ;  a  very  good  end  indeed, 
but  which  might  have  been  attained  by  a  careful 
and  artificial  conduct  of  the  dialogue. 

"  There  seem  to  be  too  many  casual  rencoun- 
ters. Young  Forvmny*  passing  by  chance,  saves 
Liord  Harriet  I  Old  Forman^  passing  that  way  by 
chance,  is  arrested.  Why  might  not  Young  For- 
mem  be  supposed  to  be  coming  to  the  Castle,  in  or- 
der to  serve  under  L^ord  Harnett  and  OldForman^ 
having  had  some  hint  of  his  intention,  to  have  fol- 
lowed Irim  that  way  ? 

[Some  lines  torn  off  and  lost.} 

Might  not  Anna  be  supposed  to  have  returned  to 
her  mistress  after  long  absence  ?  This  might  ac- 
count for  a  greater  flow  of  confidence.'* 

If  the  Society  will  not  think  me  tedious,  I  shall 
be  tempted  to  read  in  this  place  two  other  letters 
from  Mr  Hume,  the  first  of  which  mentions  his 


♦  Changed  to  Norval,  before  the  tragedy  was  brought  on 
the  stage. 
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high  opinion  oiDauglaSy  but  the  second  has  no  re- 
lation either  to  that  or  any  other  production  of  his 
friend.  But  it  seems  to  me  so  delightful  in  itself, 
and  is  so  genuine  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  admi- 
rable  talent  for  epistolary  composition,  that  I  own 
I  reckoned  myself  fortunate  in  being  permitted  to 
allow  the  society  a  perusal  of  it.  It  will  not  be  va- 
lued the  less  for  being  altogether  on  a  private  sub- 
ject, evidently  written  without  the  most  distant 
view  to  publication,  or  even  to  general  perusal. 


To  Mrs  D ysaut,  at  Eccles,  {a  much  valued  reht'- 
tion  ofMx  D.  Hume,)  with  a  hook — the  first 
part  of  his  History  of  England. 

"  9th  October,  [1754.] 
"  Dear  Madam, 
"As  I  send  you  a  long  book,  you  will  allow  me  to 
write  you  a  short  letter,  with  this  fruit  of  near  two 
years  very  constant  application,  my  youngest  and 
dearest  child.  You  sliould  have  read  it  sooner,  but 
during  the  fine  weather,  I  foresaw  that  it  would 
produce  some  inconvenience  ;  either  you  would  at- 
tach yourself  so  much  to  the  perusal  of  me  as  to  ne- 
glect walking,  riding,  and  field  diversions,  which  are 
much  more  beneficial  than  any  history ;  or  if  this 
beautiful  season  tempted  you,  I  must  lie  in  a  cor- 
ner, neglected  and  forgotten.    I  assure  you  I  would 
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take  the  pet  if  so  treated.  Now,  that  the  weather 
has  at  last  broke,  and  long  nights  are  joined  to 
wind  and  rain,  and  that  a  fire-side  has  become  the 
most  agreeable  object,  a  new  book,  especially  if 
wrote  by  a  friend,  may  not  be  unwelcome.  In  ex- 
pectation then,  that  you  are  to  peruse  me  first  with 
pleasure,  then  with  ease,  I  expect  to  hear  your  re- 
marks, and  Mr  Dysart's,  and  the  Solicitor's.*  Whe- 
ther am  I  Whig  or  Tory  ?  Protestant  or  Papist  ? 
Scotch  or  English  ?  I  hope  you  do  not  all  agree 
on  this  head,  and  that  there  are  disputes  among  you 
about  my  principles.  We  never  see  you  in  town, 
and  I  never  can  get  to  the  country ;  but  I  hope  I 
preserve  a  place  in  your  memory. 

"  I  am, 

*'  Dear  Madam, 
**  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"  David  Hume. 

**  P,S. — I  have  seen  John  Hume's  new  unbap- 
tized  play,t  and  it  is  a  very  fine  thing.  He  now 
discovers  a  great  genius  for  the  theatre. 


*  Mr  Home,  a  relation  of  the  Historian,  then  Solicitor. 
General  for  Scotland. 

t  I  presume  this  was  Douglas  ;  and  the  expression,  "  he 
now  discovers  a  great  genius  for  the  theatre,"  I  suppose  was 
meant  to  imply  Mr  D.  Hume's  opinion  of  its  being  better  fit- 
ted for  the  stage  than  Agis. 
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[  Written  at  the  top.'] — "  I  must  beg  of  you  not 
to  lend  the  book  out  of  your  house,  on  any  acoount, 
till  the  middle  of  November  ;*  any  body  may  read 
it  in  the  house." 


To  Mrs  Dysakt. 

"  Ninewells,  March  \%th,  1751. 
"  Dkar  Madam, 

"  Our  friend  at  last  plucked  up  a  resolution,  and 
has  ventured  on  that  dangerous  encounter.  He 
went  off  on  Monday  morning,  and  this  is  the  first 
action  of  his  life  wherein  he  has  engaged  himself 
without  being  able  to  compute  exactly  the  conse- 
quences. But  what  arithmetic  will  serve  to  fix  the 
proportion  between  good  and  bad  wives,  and  rate 
the  different  classes  of  each  ?  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
himself,  who  could  measure  the  courses  of  the  pla- 
nets, and  weigh  the  earth  as  in  a  pair  of  scales, 
-—even  he  had  not  algebra  enough  to  reduce  that 
amiable  part  of  our  species  to  a  just  equation  ;  and 
they  are  the  only  heavenly  bodies  whose  orbits  are 
as  yet  uncertain. 

"  If  you  think  yourself  too  grave  a  matron  to 


*  I  suppose  the  time  of  its  publication  in  London. 
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have  this  florid  part  of  the  speech  addressed  to  you, 
pray  lend  it  to  the  collector,  and  he  will  send  it  to 
Miss  Nancy. 

**  Since  my  hrother^s  departure,  Katty  and  I  have 
been  computing  in  our  turn,  and  the  result  of  our 
deliberation  is,  that  we  are  to  take  up  house  in 
Berwidc ;  where,  if  arithmetic  and  firugality  don't 
deceive  us,  (and  they  are  pretty  certain  arts)  we 
shall  be  able,  after  providing  for  hunger,  warmth, 
and  cleanliness,  to  keep  a  stock  in  reserve,  which  we 
may  afterwards  turn  either  to  the  purposes  of  hoard- 
ing,  luxury,  or  charity.  But  I  have  declared  be- 
forehand against  the  first.  I  can  easily  guess  which 
of  the  other  two  you  and  Mr  Dysart  will  be  most 
favourable  to.  But  we  reject  your  judgment ;  for 
nothing  blinds  one  so  much  as  inveterate  habits. 

•*  My  compliments  to  his  SoHcitorship.  Unfor- 
tunately I  have  not  a  horse  at  present  to  carry  my 
&t  carcase,  to  pay  its  respects  to  his  superior  obe- 
sity. But  if  he  finds  travelling  requisite  either  for 
his  health  or  the  Captain's,  we  shall  be  glad  to  en- 
tertain him  here  as  long  as  we  can  do  it  at  an- 
other's expence ;  in  hopes  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
do  it  at  our  own. 

Pray  tell  the  Solicitor  that  I  have  been  reading 
lately,  in  an  old  author  called  Strabo,  that  in  some 
cities  of  ancient  Gaul,  there  was  a  fixed  legal  stand- 
ard, established  for  corpulency,  and  that  the  senate 
kept  a  measure,  beyond  which,  if  any'belly  presu- 
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med  to  increase,  the  proprietor  of  that  belly  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  public,  proportionable 
to  its  rotundity.  Ill  would  it  fare  with  his  worship 
and  I,  [me]  if  such  a  law  should  pass  our  parlia^ 
ment ;  for  I  am  afraid  we  are  already  got  beyond 
the  statute. 

^^  I  wonder,  indeed,  no  harpy  of  the  treasury  has 
ever  thought  of  this  method  of  raising  money.  Taxes 
on  luxury  are  always  most  approved  of ;  and  no  one 
will  say,  that  the  carrying  about  a  portly  belly  is  of 
any  use  or  necessity.  'Tis  a  mere  superfluous  or- 
nament, and  is  a  proof  too,  that  its  proprietor  enjoys 
greater  plenty  than  he  puts  to  a  good  use ;  and^ 
therefore,  'tis  fit  to  reduce  him  to  a  level  with  his 
fellow  subjects,  by  taxes  and  impositions. 

'^  As  the  lean  people  are  the  most  active,  unquiet, 
and  ambitious,  they  every  where  govern  the  world, 
and  may  certainly  oppress  their  antagonists  when- 
ever they  please.  Heaven  forbid  that  Whig  and 
Tory  should  ever  be  abolished,  for  then  the  nation 
might  be  split  into  fat  and  lean,  and  our  faction,  I 
am  afraid,  would  be  in  piteous  taking.  The  only 
comfort  is,  if  they  oppressed  us  very  much,  we  should 
at  last  change  sides  with  them. 

^^  Besides,  who  knows  if  a  tax  were  imposed  on 
fatness,  but  some  jealous  divine  might  pretend,  that 
the  church  was  in  danger. 

*^  I  cannot  but  bless  the  memory  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar, for  the  great  esteem  he  expressed  for  fat  men. 
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and  his  aversion  to  lean  ones.  All  the  world  allows, 
that  that  emperor  was  the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
was,  and  the  greatest  judge  of  mankind. 

^^  But  I  should  ask  your  pardon,  dear  Madam, 
for  this  long  dissertation  on  fatness  and  leanness,  in 
which  you  are  no  way  concerned ;  for  you  are  nei- 
ther fat  nor  lean,  and  may  indeed  be  denominated 
an  arrant  trimmer.  But  this  letter  may  all  be  read 
to  the  Solicitor ;  for  it  contains  nothing  that  need 
be  a  secret  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  I  hope  he  will 
profit  by  the  example ;  and,  were  I  near  him,  I 
should  endeavour  to  prove  as  good  an  encourager  as 
in  this  other  instance.  What  can  the  man  be 
afraid  of?  The  Mayor  of  London  had  more  cou- 
rage  who  defied  the  hare. 

"  But  I  am  resolved  sometime  to  conclude,  by 
putting  a  grave  epilogue  to  a  farce,  and  telling  you 
a  real  serious  truth,  that  I  am,  with  great  esteem, 

"  Dear  Madam, 
**  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)   David  Hume.** 

"  P.iS.— Pray  let  the  Solicitor  tell  Frank,*  that 
he  is  a  bad  correspondent — the  only  way  in  which 
he  can  be  a  bad  one,  by  his  silence.'' 

The  next  tragedy  which  Mr  Home  composed 
was  that  of  the  Siege  of  Aqutleia^  of  which  Mr 


The  late  Dr  Francis  Home  of  Edinburgh. 
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Garrick  (as  I  have  meotioned  iu  the  chronological 
account  of  the  representations  of  the  author^s 
plays,)  entertained  the  most  favourable  opinion,  and 
anticipated  the  most  brilliant  success.  In  that  ex- 
pectation he  was  disappointed,  from  the  circum- 
stance formerly  noticed,  of  the  distress  being  chief- 
ly produced  by  narrative,  instead  of  the  livelier 
means  of  representation.  But,  even  exclusive  of 
that  circumstance,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  tragedy, 
neither  as  a  drama  or  a  poem,  is  calculated  to  af- 
fect or  to  please  nearly  so  much  as  either  Douglas 
or  some  of  his  other  pieces.  There  are  not  those 
bursts  of  real  and  overpowering  passion  with  which 
the  audience  sympathises  and  is  moved.  The  words 
in  some  degree  overwhelm  the  feeling,  and  we  read 
verses  which  indeed  contain  beautiful  and  sublime 
sentiments,  but  which  speak  rather  than  exhibit 
those  contending  emotions  of  the  soul,  of  which  the 
genuine  expression  in  such  situations  marks  the  in- 
spired mind,  and  the  deep  conscious  skill  of  the 
tragic  poet.  Emilius  reminds  us  of  Cato,  but  it  is 
Cato  the  orator,  rather  than  Cato  the  patriot  and 
the  father ;  yet  the  contrast  between  the  firmness 
of  Roman  virtue  in  Emilius,  and  the  yearnings  of 
a  mother's  heart  in  Cornelia,  might,  I  think,  in  the 
hands  of  such  an  actress  as  Mrs  Gibber  was,  have 
had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  stage,  if  there  had  been 
more  of  compression  in  the  words,  and  of  picture  in 
the  scene.  In  its  present  state,  it  would  exhaust 
the  powers  of  the  most  unwearied  actress,  to  sup- 
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port  the  part  of  Cornelia  as  it  ought  to  be  support* 
ed ;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  has 
never  been  acted  (as  £u:  as  I  know,)  since  its  first 
representation  in  London,  in  1760. 

The  Fatal  Discovery  was  the  next  production 
of  his  muse,  which,  though  indifferently  received  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  now  almost  forgot- 
ten, I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  point  of  poetry,  and 
indeed  of  pathos,  the  next  to  his  Douglas.  The 
subject  had  probably  dwelt  on  his  mind  ever  since 
his  meeting  at  Moffat  with  James  M^Fherson, 
whom,  as  is  well  known,  he  encouraged  to  make  a 
tour  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  to  collect  the 
ancient  Gaelic  poetry,  of  which  M'Fherson  had 
translated  fragments  to  Mr  Home,  when  at  that 
watering-place.  From  one  of  those  fragments,  the 
subject  of  this  tragedy  was  taken,  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  in  the  poem  are  preserved  in  the  play. 
Garrick  was  of  my  mind  as  to  its  merit,  as  appears 
from  the  following  letter : 

^*  Hampsteady  June  6, 1768. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 
"  I  NEVER  sat  down  to  write  to  you  with  more 
pleasure  than  I  do  at  present.  I  have  read  Rivine 
again  and  again,  and  every  time  with  greater  plea- 
sure. I  could  not  send  it  to  you  so  soon  as  I  pro- 
mised, because  I  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  all  my 
theatrical  cares,  which  I  did  not,  on  account  of  the 
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Princess's  death,  till  last  Tuesday,  when  I  finished 
the  season  with  HandeU  and  never  played  that 
character  so  well  in  all  my  life.  But  to  return  to 
our  precious  Rivine.  How  happy  am  I  that  I  did 
not  give  you  the  copy  till  I  had  considered  it  with 
all  my  wits  about  me !  It  is  a  most  interesHng^ 
original,  noble  performance ;  and  whenever  it  is 
exhibited,  will  do  the  author  great,  very  great  ho- 
nour. 

^^  If  your  fifth  act  (as  a  fifth  act,)  is  equal  to  the 
rest,  sublimijeries,  i&c.  The  construction  of  your 
&ble  is  excellent ;  you  leave  the  audience,  at  the 
end  of  every  act,  with  a  certain,  glow,  and  in  the 
most  eager  expectation  of  knowing  what  is  to  fol- 
low. I  drew  the  tears  last  night  in  great  plenty 
from  my  wife,  and  a  very  intimate  friend  of  ours, 
who  is  now  with  us  at  Hampstead.  I  read  it  with  all 
my  powers,  and  produced  that  effect  which  I  would 
always  wish  to  do  in  reading  a  work  of  genius,  and 
more  particularly  a  work  of  yours. 

"  I  shall  give  the  copy  to  Dr  Blair  to-morrow 
morning,  for  he  and  Dr  Robertson  do  me  the  ho- 
nour to  breakfast  with  me.  The  literary  world, 
notwithstanding  our  present  unaccountable  confu- 
sion, are  in  the  highest  expectation  of  Dr  Robert- 
son's Charles  the  Fifth. 

"  I  will  not  descend  from  my  present  exaltation 
about  you,  to  point  out  some  little  trifling  objec- 
tions I  have  here  and  there  in  your  tragedy ;  they 
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are  of  very  little  consequence,  and  if  just,  can  be 
altered  in  a  morning.  I  find  your  friend  Dr  Blair 
knows  of  it,  and  though  I  have  not  yet  opened  my 
lips  to  him  upon  it,  I  will  talk  it  over  with  him  to- 
morrow, by  ourselves.  I  have  filled  my  paper,  and 
my  heart  and  mind  are  full  about  you.  I  shall  ever 
love  and  esteem  you,  though  I  were  never  to  see 
you  again ;  for  *  friendship  never  dies.* — Act  4. 
Scene  1. 

«  Yours, 

^^  Ever  and  most  afiectionatclv, 

"D.  Garrick. 

"  Pray  let  me  have  the  fifth  act  soon,  and  a  com-  ^ 
plete  copy,  that  I  may  give  it  another  reading. 
What  are  your  designs  about  it  ?    Pray  tell  me, 
and  tell  it  me  in  a  hand  that  does  not  gallop  quite 
so  fast  as  your  imagination." 

Mr  Home's  next  succeeding  performance  was  the 
tragedy  of  Alon^soj  brought  out  at  Drury-Lane  in 
1773.  This  tragedy,  though  written  at  a  consider- 
able distance  of  time,  has  more  both  of  the  style  and 
story  of  Dofuglas^  than  any  other  of  the  poet*s  dra- 
mas, but  both  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  that  ex- 
cellent tragedy.  There  are  a  great  many  passages 
in  Ahnxo  so  closely  resembling  those  of  its  sister- 
play,  that  the  author  could  hardly  have  ventured 
to  set  them  down,  if  his  memory  had  served  him  to 
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recal  those  which  he  had  formerly  written.  Thus 
the  young  Alberto,  the  unacknowleged  son  of  the 
heroine  Ormisinda,  b^ns  the  story  of  his  life  :— 

"  Alberto  is  my  name,  I  drew  my  breath 
From  Catalonia ;  in  the  mountains  there 
My  father  dwells^  and  for  his  own  domains 
Fays  tribute  to  the  Moor.     He  was  a  soldier. 
Oft  have  I  heard  him  of  your  battles  speak^ 
Of  Cavadonga's  and  Olalla's  fields ; 
But  ever  since  I  can  remember  aught. 
His  chief  employment  and  delight  have  been 
To  train  me  to  the  use  and  love  of  arms. 

'*  Meanwhile,  my  bosom  beat  for  nobler  game  ; 
I  long'd  in  arms  to  meet  the  foes  of  Spain. 
Oft  I  implored  my  father  to  permit  me, 
Before  the  truce  was  made^  to  join  the  host.'* 


And  the  King's  reply  is  nearly  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Randolph  to  his  young  deliverer : — 

"  Thou  art  a  prodigy,  and  fiU'st  my  mind 

With  thoughts  profound,  and  expectations  high." 

And  in  another  place,  the  King,  in  words  exactly 
like  those  of  iMdy  Randolph,  says, — 


'*  Rise,  Alberto, 


To  me  no  thanks  are  due ;  a  greater  king. 
The  King  of  Kings  I  deem,  hath  chosen  thee 
To  be  the  champion  of  his  law  divine." 

Onnisinda's  admiration  of  her  sou,  and  compari* 

15 
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son  of  him  with  his  father,  are  expressed  exactly  as 
Ijody  Randolph  expresses  the  same  feelings : — 

*'  Is  he  not  like  him  ?  mark  his  coming  forth- 
Beheld  Alonzo  in  his  daring  sm. 
Full  of  the  spirit  of  his  warlike  sire ; 
His  birth  unknown^  he  felt  his  princely  mind. 
Advanced  undaunted  on  the  edge  of  war. 
And  claimed  the  post  of  danger  for  his  own." 

And,  in  the  next  act, 

■ 

''  Then  tell  him  of  his  son  to  wring  his  heart ! 
Truly  describe  the  boy,  how  brave  he  was ! 
How  beautiful ! — How,  from  the  doud  obscure 
In  which  his  careful  mother  had  involved  him. 
He  burst,  the  champion  of  his  native  land." 

There  is  likewise,  though  the  author  had  long  cea- 
sed to  exercise  any  of  his  clerical  functions^  the 
same  imitation  of  the  Bihle. 

"  Oft,"  says  the  stripling  Alberto^  almost  in  the 
very  words  of  David,  when  speaking  of  Gioliahy— - 


.''  Oft  have  I  kill'd 


The  wolf,  the  boar,  and  the  wild  mountain-bull. 
For  sport  and  pastime.  Shall  this  Moorish  dog 
Resist  me  fighting  in  my  country's  cause  ? 

And  again, 

''  The  God  of  Battles,  whom  Abdallah  servest 
Has  overthrown  the  infidel,  whose  tirusi 
Was  in  his  own  right  arm." 

H 
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There  is  in  roany  passages  of  this  play  the  same 
animated  poetry  which  is  found  in  Douglas ;  but 
there  are  many  more  blemishes  in  the  language  to 
balance  these.  The  following  is  an  image  of  much 
grandeur,  comparing  to  a  sublime  natural  pheno- 
menon the  mysterious  progress  of  the  hero  of  the 
piece: 


ti 


I  judge  it  is  Alonzo, 


Shrouded  in  anger,  and  in  deep  disdain. 
Like  some  prime  planet  in  eclipse  he  moves. 
Gazed  at  and  fear'd." 

And  in  the  next  scene,  the  simile,  illustrative  of 
a  mind  imcertain  of  its  future  destiny,  is  natural 
and  beautiful. 


**  But  hope  and  fear  alternate  sway  my  soul. 
Like  light  and  shade  upon  a  waving  field. 
Coursing  each  other,  when  the  flying  clouds 
Now  hide,  and  now  reveal  the  sun  of  heavenj 


»» 


It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  same  author,  but  a 
few  pages  after,  writing  such  prosaic  lines  as  the 

fnllowinir  !— 


following : — 


*'  There  never  was. 
Nor  will  there  ever,  while  the  world  endures. 
Be  found  a  parallel  to  my  distress." 

**  His  eyes,  his  ears  are  shut.  Oft  have  I  sent 
Letters  that  would  have  pierced  a  heart  of  stone,** 
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**  A  mace  he  wields^ 
Whose  sway  resistless  breaks  both  shield  and  arm. 
And  crushes  head  and  helmet." 

''  Has  this  youth  no  name  ?   Hast  thou  not  heard 
How  he  is  called  ?^ 

''  Tou  start  and  shudder  like  a  man 
Struck  with  a  heavy  blow." 

''  He  did  not  deign  to  look  upon  the  present. 

But  stretch'd  his  sun-burnt  hands  straight  out  before 

him. 
Like  a  blind  man,  and  would  have  stood  so  still. 
Had  I  not  made  his  fingers  feel  the  pearls." 

''  Why  should  I  fear  to  see  a  grave-dad  ghost, 
Who  may  so  soon  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 
And  be  a  ghost  myself."* 

**  Then  forward  sprung,  and  on  the  mighty  shield 
Discharged  a  mighty  blow,  enough  to  crush 
A  wall,  or  split  a  rock.* 


f» 


*'  The  years,  the  months,  the  weeks,  the  very  days. 

Are  reckon'd,  register'd,  recorded  there. 

And  of  that  period  I  could  cite  such  times. 

So  dolorous,^distressfiil,  melancholy. 

That  the  bare  mention  of  them  would  excite 

Amazement  how  I  live  to  tell  the  tale." 


*  Our  national  vanity  must  confess  the  same  wretched  quibble  in 
one  of  the  most  interestlDg  scenes  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet : 

^'  Unhand  me,  gentlemen  ! 
By  heaven,  1*11  make  a  ghost  of  him  who  lets  me  !** 

Lines  which  (with  reverence  to  Shakespeare  be  it  said)  I  think 
it  might  be  judicious  to  leave  out  ia  the  acting. 
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And  in  that  well  known  defiance  of  Alonzo,  con- 
ceived in  the  very  slang  of  a  bruiser. 

"  I'll  fight  you  both,* 
Father  and  son  at  once." 

Nor  is  there  less  a  want  of  propriety  and  good- 
taste  in  the  allusion  to  the  hackneyed  story  in 
Ovid,  in  the  midst  of  a  mother's  anguish : — 

''  You  know  not  what  you  do,  unhappy  both  ! 

This  combat  must  not,  nor  it  shall  not  be ; 

The  sun  in  heaven  would  backward  turn  his  course. 

And  shrink  from  such  a  spectacle  as  this. 

More  horrid  than  the  banquet  of  Thyestes." 


With  all  its  imperfections,  however,  this  tragedy 
had  much  greater  success  in  the  representation  than 
any  of  Mr  Home's  other  plays,  Dougkm  excepted. 
It  owed,  perhaps,  great  part  of  that  success  to  the 
exertions  of  Mrs  Barry,  then  in  the  very  zenith  of 
her  theatrical  fame,  for  whom  Mr  Home,  in  a  pre- 
face  which  sufficiently  speaks  his  exultation  at  the 
applause  which  his  play  received,  says  he  wrote  the 


•  When  Mr  Woods,  a  favourite  actor  on  our  Edinburgh 
stage,  brought  out  this  tragedy  for  his  benefit,  I  suggested  a 
slight  transposition  of  the  words,  that  took  off  something  from 
the  vulgarity  of  expression-— 

"  Both  wiU  I  figh^ 
Father  and  wn  at  onet.*' 
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part  of  Ormisinda,  a  confession  which  speaks  more 
of  policy  than  dignity  in  the  poet. 

Of  his  latest  tragedy,  Alfred,  I  am  Unwilling  to 
speak.  His  friend,  our  venerable  associate,  Dr 
Adam  Ferguson,  thus  accounts  for  its  failure : 

"  Edinburgh,  February  7, 1778. 
"  My  dear  John, 
"  Damn  the  actors  that  have  damned  the  play, 
and  think  no  more  of  it  till  you  have  time  to  do 
what  may  be  necessary  for  the  press,  and  then  con- 
sider what  is  to  be  done  with  it.  Besides  the  ac- 
cidents you  mention,  I  can  conceive  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  love-interest  for  an  interest  of  state, 
which  the  audience  expected  from  the  name  of  Al- 
fred, may  have  baulked  them ;  when  they  appeared 
to  languish,  you  certainly  did  right  to  withdraw  it. 


(( 


I  am, 

"  Dear  John, 

"  Most  affectionately  yours, 
**  Adam  Ferguson.** 


But  in  truth,  itaown  want  of  interest  in  the  plot, 
and  of  poetry  in  the  dialogue,  are  quite  sufficient, 
without  any  other  cause,  to  account  for  the  unfa- 
vourable reception  it  met  with.  There  was  an  uni- 
form mediocrity  in  the  language,  an  uniform  tame- 
ness  and  want  of  discrimination  in  the  characters. 
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sufficient^  without  the  national  feeling  of  the  de- 
basement of  the  great  Alfred  into  the  hero  of  a 
love-plot,  to  tire,  if  not  to  disgust  an  audience. 

Another  tragedy  I  find  among  his  papers,  of  the 
composition  of  which  I  am  unable  to  fix  the  date, 
but  I  presume  it  was  at  a  later  period  than  that  of 
Alfred ;  its  title  is  Alina^  or  the  Maid  of  Yar- 
row ^  and  it  is  founded  on  a  fabulous  story,  of  which 
the  time  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Crusade  of  St 
Louis  ;  but  the  persons  are  Scots,  and  the  scene  is 
laid  on  the  Borders  of  Scotland.   This  story,  being 
of  a  sort  adapted  to  kindle  those  national  and  he- 
roic feelings  of  which  Mr  Home  was  so  susceptible, 
one  would  have  thought  might  have  roused  his  ge- 
nius to  something  of  the  same  excellence  which  his 
Dotiglas  possesses ;  but  it  is  very  deficient  in  all 
the  qualities  which  give  force  or  interest  to  drama- 
tic composition,  and  the  principal  female  character, 
Alina,  marked  with  nothing  to  distinguish  or  to 
adorn  it,  and  not  placed  in  any  situation  in  which 
the  ablest  actress  could  make  it  attractive.     Yet 
the  authoi:  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  it,  for  he  has 
made  a  number  of  corrections  and  alterations.  An 
anonymous  friend,  to  whose  judgment  he  appears  to 
have  submitted  this  play, '  has  written  an  elaborate 
criticism  (as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  fragment 
of  that  criticism  which  exists  among  Mr  Home's 
papers,)  upon  every  scene  of  it.     But  no  amend- 
ment which  criticism  could  suggest,  could  possibly 


I  ■. 
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give  it  interest  with  the  reader  or  with  an  audience ; 
it  has  the  most  irremediable  of  all  faults,  a  want  of 
that  vigour  and  creative  force  of  genius  for  which 
a  number  of  faults  is  easily  forgiven.  By  the  au- 
thor's partiality,  two  fair  copies  of  it  were  made  by 
two  different  amanuenses ;  but  it  was  never  acted, 
and  will  probably  never  be  published. 

1  found,  in  a  more  imperfect  form,  two  acts  of 
an  unfinished  play,  to  which  the  author  has  affix- 
ed no  title,  but  which  is  founded  on  an  East-Indian 
story,  and  turns  on  the  invasion  of  Hindoostan, 
by  a  Tartar  Prince,  who  is  in  love  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Rajah,  whose  hand  her  father,  as  well  as 
her  own  affections,  had  bestowed  upon  another. 
From  the  two  acts  which  were  written,  it  does  not 
seem  to  promise  any  excellence  that  should  make 
one  regret  its  not  being  finished.  It  is  probable 
the  story  was  suggested  by  Mr  Home's  intimacy 
with  the  author  of  Zingis,  for  which  tragedy  Mr 
Home  wrote  the  prologue.  Zingis  was  brought 
out,  I  think,  about  the  year  1780. 

If  I  am  right  in  supposing  the  time  of  writing 
these  two  tragedies  to  have  been  as  late  as  that 
year,  it  was  after  Mr  Home  had  met  with  the  very 
serious  accident  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  had 
nearly  cost  him  his  life,  and  which  certainly,  though 
it  did  not  affect  his  intellect,  impaired  both  the 
power  of  his  genius  and  the  discrimination  of  his 
taste;  and  this  circumstance  may  easily  account 
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for  their  inferiority  to  his  earlier  productions.  An- 
other dramatic  work,  written  however  at  a  ntiich 
earlier  period  of  his  life,  (for  I  see  mention  made  of 
it  in  aletter  from  Mr  James  M^Pherson,  in  1774,) 
is  indeed  of  so  inferior  a  kind,  and  so  utterly  un- 
worthy of  Mr  Home,  that  I  should  not  have  men- 
tioned it  at  all,  but  for  that  obligation  which  biogra- 
phical truth  imposes  on  me.  This  is  a  comedy  call- 
ed the  Surprise ;  or,  ff^ho  would  have  ITumgkt 
itf  It  is  a  tame  and  spiritless  dialogue,  without 
any  wit,  or  even  sentiment,  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
reader,  or  any  incident  in  the  scenes  to  give  amuse- 
ment  on  the  stage.  It  might  have  fairly  been 
doubted  indeed,  even  without  this  proof,  if  Mr 
Home,  even  in  his  most  vigorous  days,  or  in  hia 
happiest  moods  of  composition,  could  have  produ- 
ced a  good  comedy.  Though  his  conversation  was 
always  pleasing,  and  frequently  amusing,  from  the 
anecdotes  with  which  his  memory  was  furnished ; 
yet  he  appeared  to  me  not  endowed  with  that  vi- 
vacity or  creative  humour  fitted  to  inspire  comedy. 
His  very  epilogues  are  always  grave  and  serious, 
even  with  a  cast  of  melancholy  ;  and  I  have  rarely 
found  in  any  of  the  fragments  of  his  composition, 
or  in  his  letters,  any  sparks  of  humour  or  of  gaiety. 

I  have  taken  up  so  much  of  the  Society's  time, 
that  I  cannot  encroach  upon  it  more  at  present  by 
reading  some  of  the  oorrespondence  which  passed 
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between  Mr  Hcftne  and  his  friends,  among  whom 
were  some  men  whose  letters  the  Society  woidd  hear 
with  considerable  interest.  If  theiy  think  it  worth 
while  to  aflPord  me  another  evening,  or  part  of  an- 
other evening,  I  may  accomplish  that  purpose,  or 
attempt  another,  which  I  conceived  on  comparing 
Mr  Home's  poetry  with  that  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries.  This  comparison  in- 
duced me  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  older  dra- 
matists of  England,  who  wrote  before  the  poets  of 
the  era  immediately  preceding  Mr  Home ;  I  was 
thence  imperceptibly  led  to  a  consideration  of  the 
general  state  of  poetry  in  this  country,  and  that 
change  which  it  has  undergone  in  recent  times ; 
but  several  interruptions,  both  of  leisure  and  of 
health,  have  hitherto  prevented  my  finishing  those 
remarks.  If  I  can  render  them  any  way  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  Society,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  them  at  some  subsequent  meeting. 


APPENDIX 


TO 

BIOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT 

■ 

OP 

MR  HOME, 

CONSISTING  OF 

LETTERS  TO  AND  FROM  HIS  FRIENDS. 


I  AM  sorry  to  find  myself  considerably  disappoint- 
ed in  the  Letters  which  I  hoped  to  lay  before  the 
Society,  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Account  of  Mr 
Home's  Life.  In  looking  carefully  over  those  with 
which  his  nephew,  Mr  John  Home,  was  so  kind  as 
to  furnish  me,  I  found  much  fewer  than  I  had  ex.- 
pected  of  sufficient  consequence  to  induce  me  to  read 
them  in  this  place.  This  was  owing,  I  believe,  to  the 
circumstance  which  I  mentioned  formerly,  of  Mr 
Home's  careless  habit  with  r^ard  to  papers,  parti- 
cularly during  the  concluding  years  of  his  Ufe, 
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There  are  still,  however,  some  letters  which  I 
think  will  interest  the  Society,  both  from  the  cha- 
racters of  the  writers,  and  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate.  These  I  will  read  in  the  order  of 
their  dates,  as  far  as  that  order  allows  of  dividing 
them  into  the  ^subjects  of  the  narrative  which  I  for- 
merly submitted  to  the  Society,  taking  first  those 
which  relate  to  the  early  period  of  Mr  Home's  life, 
the  openings  of  his  genius,  and  its  subsequent  de- 
velopement  in  the  productions  of  his  muse ;  next, 
those  which  have  reference  to  the  patronage,  I 
might  rather  say  the  warm  attachment,  of  Lord 
Bute,  his  connexion  with  whom  had  the  most  im- 
portant effects  on  his  circumstances  and  situation ; 
and,  if  the  Society's  time  or  patience  will  allow,  I 
shall  conclude  by  submitting  to  it  some  letters 
from,  and  relating  to,  his  illustrious  friend  Mr 
David  Hume,  chiefly  written  towards  the  close  of 
that  celebrated  author's  life. 

One  thing  I  may  fairly  say,  and  with  the  inost 
perfect  sincerity,  that  there  is  not  one  sentence  of 
all  that  correspondence  which  I  have  perused,  how- 
ever private  or  confidential,  that  does  not  afford  the 
strongest  proof  of  those  amiable  dispositions,  that 
warmth  of  heart,  that  cordiality  of  friendship,  thit 
perfect  disinterestedness  with  regard  to  himself, 
and  generosity  with  regard  to  others,  which  I  have 
formerly  mentioned  as  belonging  particularly  to  the 
character  of  Mr  Home. 
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The  first  letter  that  I  shall  read  is  one  address- 
ed to  me  hy  our  venerable  colleague,  Dr  Adam 
Ferguson,  giving  some  account  of  his  early  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr  Home,  and  of  their  respec- 
tive occupations.  He  apologises  for  its  defects  in 
point  of  information,  from  a  circumstance,  which, 
however,  will  increase  its  interest  with  us, — the  very 
advanced  age,  and  peculiar  situation  of  the  writer. 

'^  St  Andrews,  June  8, 1812. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

''  I  AM  sorry  to  feel  that  I  can  do  but  little  to 
supply  the  defects  of  your  materials,  in  framing  the 
intended  Memoir  relating  to  the  life  of  my  very 
particular  friend  John  Home.  My  intimacy  with 
him  began  at  College,  about  the  year  1743,  or  44. 
I  left  Scotland  in  the  summer  1745,  did  not  re- 
turn till  the  year  1751,  and  had  no  fixed  residence 
in  Scotland  till  near  1760,  and  my  recollection  of 
transactions,  or  rather  of  dates,  within  this  whole 
period,  is  very  imperfect,  and  even  perplexed. 

'^  As  to  Mr  Home's  early  visits  to  London,  I 
heard  of  one  in  company  with  some  of  Mr  Adams' 
family,  and  believe  it  was  then  he  met  with  his  re- 
pulse from  Garrick,  and  made  his  address  to  Shake- 
speare's monument.  I  know  not  whether  he  was 
then  presented  to  Lord  Bute,  but  have  heard  of 
his  interviews  with  Mr  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Chatham.     His  openness,  ardour,  and  warmth  of 
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heart,  recommended  him  equally  to  Mr  Pitt  and 
Lord  Bute ;  but  the  political  difference  which  arose 
and  increased  betwixt  these  personages,  lost  him 
the  one  in  the  same  d^ee  as  he  acquired  the 
other. 

**  It  was,  I  think,  in  his  first  visit  to  London,  he 
fell  in  with  Collins  the  poet,  perhaps  introduced  by 
Mr  Barrow,  who,  as  you  suppose,  was  his  fellow  ad- 
renturer  in  the  Castle  of  Doune,  and  continued 
through  life  his  warm  and  affectionate  friend,  as 
I  too  experienced  by  Home's  recommendation. 
Home's  access  to  Lord  Bute  procured  Barrow  the 
office  of  pay-master  to  the  army,  during  the  Ame- 
rican war,  where  scores  of  millions  passed  through 
his  hands,  and  left  him  returning  to  England,  I 
believe,  nearly  as  poor  as  he  went. 

"  I  lived,  as  you  suppose,  with  Mr  Home,  at 
Braid,  a  farm-house  two  miles  south  of  Edinburgh ; 
but  as  to  the  date,  I  can  say  nothing,  but  suppose 
it  may  have  been  after  the  first  representation  of 
Ihuglas  at  Edinburgh,  and  after  he  was  far  gone 
in  the  favour  of  Ijord  Bute. 

*^  I  remember  he  was  then  much  engaged  in  ver- 
sifying, but  cannot  say  what.  I  think,  but  may  be 
mistaken,  it  was  in  some  changes  or  amendments 
wished  by  Lord  Bute,  in  the  tragedy  oiAgis ;  and 
even  in  concert  with  Garrick,  who  was  beginning 
to  regard  the  influence  of  Lord  Bute  more  than  he 
had  formerly  r^arded  the  applications  of  Home.  I 
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am  by  no  means  qualified  to  mention  what  differ- 
ent subjects,  or  works,  Mr  Home  attempted  or 
executed,  as  I  myself,  during  the  busiest  time  of 
his  life,  was  much  engaged  abroad,  sometimes  in 
the  Low  Countries,  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
even  in  America.  As  to  any  attempt  of  his  in  co- 
medy, I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing ;  and,  if  the 
public  are  not  much  interested  to  know  the  failures 
as  well  as  successes  of  literary  men,  I  shotdd  be 
willing  to  have  the  attempt  in  comedy  you*  men- 
tion entirely  suppressed,  as  one  of  the  mistakes  we 
commit  in  moments  of  dulness  or  error. 

*'  As  to  what  you  call  the  party  at  Mofiat,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  recollect  the  date  to  which  it  may 
be  referred.  I  believe  it  was  not  any  concerted  par- 
ty. John  Home  was  there  by  himself — lived  at 
the  Ordinary — and  met  with  James  M*Pherson  at 
the  Bowling-Green.  M'Pherson  was  there  with 
his  pupU,  young  Graham  of  Balgoun,  [now  Lord 
Lynedoch,]  living  with  his  mother,  Lady  Christian 
Graham,  at  her  brother.  Lord  Hopetoun's  house, 
in  that  village.  What  passed  between  John  Home 
and  James  M'Pherson,  I  soon  after  heard  of;  and 
had  no  doubt  it  was  a  continuation  of  what  had  pass- 
ed frequently  betwixt  Home  and  myself,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reported  traditionary  poetry  in  the  Highlands. 
There  was  another  Highlander  there,  who,  as  well 
as  Mr  Home,  I  understood,  obtruded  on  M*Pher- 
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son  with  inquiries  on  that  suhject  M'Ffaerson  con- 
firmed  the  reports ;  and  being  asked  whether  he 
coidd  exhibit  any  specimens,  said  he  was  possessed 
of  several ;  and  on  Home's  wishing  to  have  some 
translation,  M'Pherson  agreed,  and  furnished  him 
with  some  of  those Jragments  which  were  afterwards 
printed  in  a  pamphlet,  and  drew  that  public  atten* 
tion  which  gave  rise  to  the  further  proceeding  on 
the  subject. 

'^  David  Hume  was  not  at  Moffat  when  these  io^ 
terviews  with  M'Pherson  took  place ;  he  was,  you 
know,  a  professed  sceptic,  and  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  have  ever  formally  affirmed  or  denied  the 
authenticity  or  imposture  of  the  poetry  in  question. 
He  began,  and  continued  to  call  for  evidence — ^per- 
haps for  more  evidence  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  coidd  admit ;  but  this,  you  know,  is  liie 
essence  of  scepticism  ; — to  most  men,  day-light  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  sun  is  rising  or  risen ; 
but  the  sceptic  would  always  have  more,  even  if  the 
rays  were  vertical. 

^  As  to  the  project  and  subscription  which  after- 
wards took  place,  to  dispatch  M'Pherson  to  collect 
more  poetry  in  the  Highlands,  I  was  not  then  in 
Scotland,  nor  heard  of  it  till  some  time  afterwards. 

**  Mr  Home  certainly  never  entertained  any 
doubt  that  the  original  of  Mr  M'Pherson's  tran- 
slations was  traditionary  in  the  Highlands. 

IS 
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**  As  to  the  society  he  mostly  frequented  at  Lion- 
don,  you  seem  to  be  sufficiently  infonned.  Lord 
Bute  generally  treated  him  with  an  uncomrnon  de- 
gree of  affection ;  their  minds  were  much  at  uni- 
son in  all  the  sentiments  of  admiration  or  contempt. 
The  sphere  of  attentions  paid  to  Mr  Home  at  Lon- 
don»  no  doubt  extended  after  the  representation  of 
Douglas ;  but  I  have  ever  since  been  too  little  in 
London  to  be  apprised  of  particulars  for  your  infor- 
mation ;  and  as  to  the  defects  of  what  you  might 
e;q>ect  from  me  on  the  subject  of  this  letter  in  ge- 
neral, I  trust  you  will  forgive  it,  being  now  for 
many  years  decUning,  while  you  and  many  other 
yoimger  men  are  advancing  in  knowledge  and 
power. 

'^  I  am  visited  sometimes  by  Dempster,  who  is 
possibly  too  old  for  your  acquaintance,  but  I  caH 
him  a  younker,  being  myself  about  to  enter  on  my 
ninetieth  year. 

'*  I  am, 
*•  My  Deae  Sir, 
"  With  great  esteem, 
'^  Your  most  obedient,  and  most 
**  Humble  servant, 

"  Adam  Ferguson." 
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Part  of  a  Letter  fnm  Mr  Home,  to  a  Friend^ 
giving  a  humorous  Account  of  himself]  after  re- 
coveringjrom  a  severe  fit  of  the  Toothache ;  con- 
dudingwith  a  Description  ^Blacklock,  the 
blind  poet. 

**  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  FANCY  my  letter  last  week  would  puzzle  you 
strangely,  and  make  it  hard  for  you  to  divine  the 
&te  of  the  china  and  the  wig,  (for  a  wig  was  got  hy 
George's  care ;)  hut  hy  the  incxcusahle  negleict  of 
the  china  merchant,  who  imdertook  to  send  them 
with  some  other  hoxes  that  were  going  for  Dunse, 
they  have  both  lain  in  his  shop  all  this  week.  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  if  I  thought  that  this 
disappointment  had  given  as  much  pain  to  Mrs 
Home  or  you,  as  it  has  done  to  me. 

*^  Yesterday  I  was  out  for  the  first  time,  having 
been  obliged,  after  a  number  of  tormenting  success- 
less remedies,  to  draw  the  tooth  where  the  pain  was 
seated,  which  has  relieved  me  for  this  bout.  I  am 
now  what  one,  at  first  sight,  would  call  a  polite  fel- 
low,  being  much  thinner  and  paler  than  usual ;  and 
when  I  am  dressed  in  my  folio  coat,  I  very  much 
resemble  those  petit  maitres  that  are  pictured  on 
the  frontispieces  of  Moliere's  plays.  My  spirits 
were  so  low  for  some  time,  that  the  taste  for  read- 
ing, and  even  for  arguing  with  my  companions,  was 
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sunk  to  a  degree  that  alarmed  me  with  fears  of  its 
never  rising  more ;  for,  in  my  severest  intervals^  I 
could  not  attend  to  the  most  easy  deductions  of 
reason,  hut  I  am  now  in  a  more  hopeful  way,  and 
soon 

Shall  wonted  ardour  in  my  bosom  bum. 
And  the  fierce  spirit  of  dispute  return. 

''As  soon  as  I  went  to  town,  I  called  at  your  car- 
rier, and  though  I  repeated  my  visit,  found  he  had 
nothing  for  me ;  after  which,  I  went  to  a  compa- 
nion's, and  sent  for  the  bUndpoet,*  who  is  really  a 
strange  CKature  to  look  at ;  a  small,  weakly,  under 
thing-— a  chilly,  bloodless  animal,  that  shivers  at 
every  breeze.  But  if  nature  has  cheated  him  in  one 
respect,  by  assigning  to  his  share,  forceless  sinews, 
and  a  ra^ed  Ibrm,  she  has  made  him  ample  com- 
pensation on  the  other,  by  giving  him  a  mind  en- 
dued with  the  most  exquiisite  feelings — the  most 
ardent  kindled  up  aflfections ;  a  soul  (to  use  a  poet's 
phrase)  that's  tremblingly  alive  all  over ;  in  short, 
he  is  the  most  flagrant  enthusiast  I  ever  saw ;  when 
he  repeats  verses,  he  is  not  able  to  keep  his  seat, 
but  springs  to  his  feet,  and  shews  his  rage  by  the 
most  animated  motions.  He  has  promised  to  let 
me  have  copies  of  his  best  poems,  which  I'll  trans- 
mit to  you  whenever  he  is  as  good  as  his  word.  In 

*  (^  BUcklock, 
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the  meantime,  as  small  fish  are  better  than  none, 
you  will  accept  of  the  inclosed  Ode  on  Mercenary 
Love,  which  was  shewn  to  Blacklock  by  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  along  with  some  others,  and  by 
him  preferred  to  the  rest.  Receive  with  this.  Pe- 
ncil, Gaff,  and  Virtofs  Revolutions  of  Portugal, 
which  Mrs  Home  will  accept  instead  of  a  com- 
pliment written  especially  to  her.  Fray  let  me  hear 
from  you  next  week. 


Three  Letters  from  Mr  Home  toDr  Carlyle;  writ- 
ten  from  London,  when  smarting  under  his  dis- 
appointment of  fwt  getting  his  Tragedy  of  jigis 
brought  on  the  Stage. 

It  were  trite  to  say,  after  its  being  concentrated 
into  the  ^^e—'*^  genus  irritabile  vatum,**  that  the 
same  sensibility  which  inspires  excellence  in  poetry, 
gives  proportional  acuteness  to  the  pains  of  n^lect 
and  disappointment ;  but  it  may  be  fair  to  remark, 
an  the  other  hand,  that  this  irritability  (which  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  call  unfortunate)  frequently 
aggravates  the  neglect  much  beyond  what  it  would 
appear  to  soberer  minds,  who  give  themselves  lei- 
sure to  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
I  wish  this  qualifying  remark  to  accompany  our 
author's  account  of  the  reception  of  his  play  by  one 
person,  at  least,  of  most  respectable  character,  whom 
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other  muses  acknowledged  as  their  most  benevolent 
patron  and  supporter.  The  same  kind  of  feeling 
which  I  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  poets,  makes  per- 
sons of  genius  contemptuous  of  ordinary  men,  espe* 
cially  when  their  youth  and  inexperience,  **  fresh 
from  the  classic  walks  of  Greece  and  Rome/'  pre- 
vent their  justly  appreciating  the  use  of  such  cha« 
racters.  Poets,  beyond  all  other  men,  live  amidst 
a  creation  of  their  own,  where  the  castle-building 
of  their  fancy  smooths  every  thing  around  them, 
without  ever  supposing  any  of  those  obstructions 
which  they  must  infallibly  meet  with  when  they 
come  to  jostle  amidst  the  realities  of  the  world* 
They  are  catched,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, with  the  polished  part  of  the  fabric  of  human 
life ; — they  forget  how  indispensible  are  the  less 
showy  materials  that  compose  the  rubble  work  of  the 
building.  W  ith  these  pre&tory  observations,  I  may 
venture  to  read  the  two  following  letters,  without 
detracting  from  that  philanthropy  and  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness,  for  which,  in  truth,  Mr  Home  was 
so  remarkable : — 


'•  London^  6th  November,  — * 
"  Dear  Carlisle, 
''  I  DID  not  write  to  you  upon  the  road,  because 
I  was  in  no  spirits,  having  travelled  about  one  half 
of  the  road  alone ;  besides,  I  had  nothing  very  ma- 
terial to  report  of  Marchmon^s  criticisms ;  he  ex- 
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tolled  the  spirit  and  characters  of  the  pieces  but  ob- 
jected to  the  bloodiness  of  the  catastrophe,  and  to 
the  want  of  r^ularity  and  sequence  of  the  scenes. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  objections^  I  know  that  the 
most  applauded  plays  on  earth  are  as  bloody,  and 
ought  not  to  be  less  so.  As  to  the  suite  of  the 
scenes,  the  strictness  of  it  woidd  spoil  almost  erery 
fiible,  and  I  think  that  I  have  enough  of  it.  Blair 
and  Maghie  are  to  read  it  this  night  and  to-mor- 
row, after  whose  judgment  I  shall  shew  it  to  Lit- 
tleton. I  have  seen  nobody  yet  but  Smollett,  whom 
I  like  very  well. 


*'  I  am  a  good  deal  disappointed  at  the  mien  of 
the  English,  which  I  think  but  poor.  I  observed 
it  to  Smollett,  after  having  walked  at  High-Mall, 
who  agreed  with  me. 


"  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  only  object  to  my 
content.  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  very  much  there 
at  my  leisure  hours.  I  contemn  all  the  buildings 
that  I  have  seen,  except  a  chapel  called  the  Ban- 
quetting-house,  which  is  admirable.  I  shall  write 
Logan  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  the  lions  and  other 
pagans  that  reside  in  this  city.    The  people  hate 
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are  incredibly  surprised  to  see  a  raw  Scotchman  so 
little  surprised,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  all 
that  he  sees« 

"  John  Home.** 

"  My  dear  Carlisle, 
*'  I  HAVE  long  delayed  writing  to  you,  in  expec- 
tation of  writing  what  might  be  agreeable  with  re- 
gard to  myself  or  interesting  as  to  others.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  will  at  this  present  time  do  either  of 
these,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  fit  I  should  be  long- 
er silent  Know,  then,  that  as  to  myself,  I  have 
met  with  one  disappointment  After  having  made, 
some  alterations  in  my  play,  and  turned  out  some 
Scotticisms,  or  vulgarities  as  they  were  termed, 
Mr  Littleton  refused  to  read  it,  because  if  he  did 
not  approve  it,  he  would  be  pained  in  saying  so^ . 
and  if  he  did,  he  would  be  put  to  as  much  trouble 
in  supporting  it,  as  he  was  last  winter  in  carrying 
tlirough  CoriolanuSf  which,  with  all  his  interest,  he 
hardly  could  make  run  for  nine  nights,  for  which 
reason  he  would  not  read  a  tragedy  as  a  judge,  nor 
engage  in  it  as  a  patron,  if  it  was  writt  by  his  own 
brother.  I  was  also  told,  that  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  young  man  could  write  a  tragedy 
better  than  Mr  Thomson,  who  was  the  greatest 
poet  of  the  age,  (a  brother  of  Littleton's,  a  dignified 
deigyman,  told  me  all  this  pleasing  matter,) — I 
bowed,  and  answered,  '  that  Mr  Thomson  was  a 
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descriptive  poet'  I  thanked  the  gentleman  for 
civilities,  and  walked  off  with  le^  appearance  of 
chagrin  than  you  will  think  possible.  I  thought  at 
first  that  Littleton  had  read  the  play,  and  took  this 
gentle  way  of  dismissing  me ;  but  upon  putting 
that,  and  desiring  to  know  the  worst,  this  parson, 
who  I  belieye  fears  GU)d,  (though  perhaps  he  may 
be  a  little  Arminian,)  assured  me  most  solemnly, 
'  that  Mr  Littleton  had  not  read  it,  and  that  he 
himself  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge  in  these  mat- 
ters, having  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  na- 
tural history ;  however,  that  he  would  have  read  it 
for  all  that,  if  it  had  not  been  his  extraordinary 
business  in  attending  upon  the  King  as  chaplain.* 
You  see  what  people  I  have  to  deal  with ;  I  am 
only  vexed  that  I  applied  to  them.  I  could  divide 
my  body  into  two,  and  go  to  buffets  with  myself,  for 
having  solicited  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk,  (as  Hot- 
spur says,)  in  such  an  honourable  actiooi.  I  believe 
I  need  hardly  tell  you,  that  Maghie,  Blair,  and 
Barrow,  judged  of  j^gis  as  Logan,  Blair,  and  you 
have  done.  I  cannot  help  telling  you  that  one 
Englishman,  after  extolling  the  genius  of  the  piece, 
added,  '  that  the  author  had  formed  himself  too 
much  upon  Thomson's  Seasons,  and  Lee's  plays.' 
I  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  if  he  had  said 
that  I  had  formed  myself  upon  Euclid's  Elements, 
and  M^Laurin's  Fluxions.  The  genius  of  this  na^ 
tion  is  really  a  little  gross ;  by  what  I  can  see  of 
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their  public  buildings,  their  entertainments,  and 
their  conversations,  the  plumb-pudding,  and  but- 
ter-sauce, makes  their  intellectuals  b<^gy.  How- 
ever, I  have  met  with  some  charming  fellows 
amongst  them, — Oxonians  that  were  republicans, 

and  citizens  that  were  patterns  of  taste.         * 

*  '   »  *  *  *  • 

Your  friend  Smollett,  who  has  a  thousand  good, 
nay,  the  best  qualities,  and  whom  I  love  much 
more  than  he  thinks  I  do,  has  got  on  Sunday  last 

three  hundred  pounds  for  his  Mcufk.       *  * 

•  ««*•* 

"  John  Home."* 

"  Mv  D£Aii  Carlisle, 
**  I  ADD  11  ESS  this  to  you  with  pleasure,  as  it  will 
certify  you  of  the  more  favourable  state  of  my  af- 
fairs, and  that  I  hope  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  with 
assurance,  if  not  certainty,  of  my  plays  being  acted 
next  winter.  Kay,  to  whose  cousin,  Oswald,  I  am 
infinitely  obliged,  will  tell  you  the  particulars.  I 
know  your  good  sense  and  affection  for  me  to  be 
both  so  great,  as  that  you  will  easily  excuse  the  ne- 
glects in  writing  from  a  man  like  me,  whose  mind 
was  torn  with  anxiety,  shame,  and  indignation.  I 
have  now  recovered  my  spirits  and  begun  to  write 
to  my  friends,  the  moment  that  it  is  not  painful  for 
me  to  write,  and  for  them  to  receive  my  letters. 
Before  I  go  any  ftirther,  I  desire  you  to  make  my 


I 
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compliments, — (but  that's  a  cursed  word,) — ^to  pre- 
sent my  most  respectful  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance to  your  father  and  mother,  who  I  doubt  not 
have  often  wondered  at  my  silence.  I  delayed  from 
post  to  post,  because  every  day  I  expected  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  better  tidings.  «  •  ♦ 

«  «  «  •  4F  « 

I  can't  write  to  you  about  London  as  I  do  to  other 
people  to  whom  every  thing  is  news.  You  know 
it  better  than  I  do,  and  we  shall  compare  notes 
plentifully.  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  found 
[torn  off.  J  which  is  a  most  excellent  place, 
neither  are  the  chop-houses  to  be  despised ;  only  the 
people  here  in  general  are  so  execrably  stupid,  that 
there  is  no  conversing  with  them,  and  their  men  of 
learning  such  shallow  monsters,  that  I  am  always 
obliged  to  be  upon  my  guard,  lest  I  should  really 
shock,  or  seem  to  insult  them.  I  sometimes  heark- 
en to  the  coffee-house  conversations  upon  poetry 
and  politics,  where  there  are  such  fellows  authors, 
whose  wigs  are  worth  three  pounds  sterling,  that 
it  is  ready  to  make  a  man  of  moderate  patience 
*  Curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side,  and  &11  to 
reprobation.' 

"  John  Home." 
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I  am  now  to  read  three  letters  from  Mr  James 
M'Pherson,  who  at  that  time,  I  believe,  was  a  sort 
of  editor  or  manager  of  some  newspapers  in  the  in- 
terest of  government,  because  they  relate  to  an 
event  which  the  national  pride  of  this  country  sets 
down  as  a  very  extraordinary  one,  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  cruizing  in  the  British 
Channel,  and  threatening  to  cover  an  invasion,  and 
exhibit  the  feeling  of  the  country  on  that  event 
One  cannot  help  comparing  that  with  the  alarm  af- 
terwards felt  from  the  preparations  for  a  French  in- 
vasion, and  contrasting  therewith  a  prouder  nation- 
al feeling,  when  the  embodying  and  discipline  of  a 
militia,  and  other  native  force,  had  rendered  the 
fears  of  an  invasion  a  bugbear,  with  which  no  man, 
scarce  a  woman  or  child,  condescended  to  be  fright- 
ened. 

"  My  dJear  SiA, 
*•  I  HAVE  news  to  tell  you*  The  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  are  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel. 
An  express  arrived  this  morning,  a  lieutenant  of 
the  Marlborough,  of  64  guns,  which  ship  was  cha- 
ced  by  the  enemy  to  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
Lizard.  Sir  Charles  Hardy  was,  by  the  last  ac- 
counts, off  Ushant.   I  reckon  it  likely  that  he  has 
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them  between  him  and  the  land.  The  lieutenant 
says  that  an  action  must  have  happened  ;  a  general 
anxiety  prevails,  but  less  than  you  could  have  sup- 
posed. Our  Jriends  look  a  little  blue.  The  times 
are  big  with  events.  I  have  no  doubt  of  our  beat- 
ing them,  unless  the  same  devil  who  turmoiled  the 
27th  of  July,  1778,  has  still  his  black  hand  at  our 
admiral's  helm.  The  express  counted  sixty-three 
sail,  'tis  said  of  the  line ;  I  hope  sixty- three  was  the 
number  of  the  whole.  Should  any  new  lights  come 
ere  the  post  sets  out,  you  may  be  put  to  the  exp 
pence  of  another  ninepence.  We  may  probably 
demand  the  swords  of  the  S.  Fendbles,  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

"  Yours,  very  affectionately, 

^^  James  Macphebson. 
"  Tuesday,  two  o'Clock,  Aug.  17, 1779.'* 

*'  Tuesday,  two  dClock,  Aug.  81. 
"  Nothing  new  of  the  fleets.  By  the  last  of- 
ficial accounts,  the  C.  d'Orvilliers,  with  fifty  of  the 
line,  had  advanced  to  where  Sir  Charles  Hardy  had 
been  left,  on  the  19th.  Our  fleet  had  been  driven 
ftirther  west.  'Twas  thought  Sir  Charles  was  on 
another  tack,  and  about  twelve  leagues  off.  There 
are  thirty-two  French,  and  eighteen  Spaniards  of 
the  line,  with  D'Orvilliers,  sixteen  of  the  line  with 
Di  Lewis  de  Cordova,  in  sight.  The  fifty  under 
D'Qrvilliers  are  in  this  order  :^-»Forty-five  divided 
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into  three  squadrons ;  these  suhdivided  mto  nine 
lesser  squadrons,  each  consisting  of  three  French  and 
two  Spaniards ;  five  ships  of  the  line,  under  the  Che- 
valier de  la  Touche-Trerille,  destined  to  conduct 
the  transports,  should  our  fleet  suffer  itself  to  be 
beat  or  blocked  up  in  a  port  Official  information 
says,  that  the  embarkation  at  St  Male's  was  to  have 
b^un  on  Friday  last,  the  27th.  Some  reports  came 
to-day,  that  82,000  were  at  sea.  The  vnnd  is  truly 
an  invasion  wind-^two  points  to  the  west  of  south. 
We  think  here  that  Hardy  ought  to  beat  'em ; 
others  say,  he  vnU  miss  them  and  gain  the  Chan- 
nel. I  am  not  under  great  apprehensions;  and 
John  Bull  keeps  up  his  spirits  wonderfully.  All  is 
calm,  tranquil,  and  easy  here.  The  stocks  don't 
fall ;  and  all  the  animal  functions,  and  even  plea- 
sures, go  on  as  usual.  We  shall  hear  some  news 
soon.  'Tis  a  time  of  anxious  suspense  to  specula- 
tive men." 


September  3d,  1 779. 
This  morning  an  express  from  Sir  C.  Hardy. 
He  was  coming  up  Channel — the  combined  fleet  be- 
hind, it  is  said,  under  a  press  of  sail,  in  pursuit. 
The  £ogs  which  prevailed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chan- 
nel during  the  east  wind,  prevented  their  meeting. 
All  was  involved  in  night.  They  mutually  heard 
the  signal  guns,  but  could  not  see  each  other.  We 
expect  a  decisive  action.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion. 
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John  Bull  is  perfectly  indifierent  Stocks  rise ; 
yet  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  may  depend  on  the 
turning  up  of  the  dye.  One  is  disgusted  with  the 
white  lies  of  the  day.  I  belieye  the  Bourbons  are 
serious.  Johnston's  fifty  gun  Bomney  is  thrown 
cut  of  the  line.  Hardy  is  in  great  spirits — so  is  the 
whole  fleet  But,  if  we  look  back,  through  time, 
we  never  had  a  sea-advantage  over  France,  but 
with  superiority  of  numbers.  I  hope  to  announce 
a  victory  in  my  next.  The  times  are  critical.  A 
defeat  would  involve  us  in  confusion.  I  don't  think 
that  drilling  business  ought  to  be  your  province  in 
these  times.  The  battle  will  happ^i,  perhaps,  at 
Spithead.  Though  I  ought  to  know  many  things, 
they  communicate  nothing.  The  bell-man  is  at 
the  door." 


The  next  class  of  letters,  from  Lord  Bute,  I 
think  may  be  considered  historical,  in  so  far  as  they 
seem  to  me  decisively  to  contradict  an  idea  very 
generally  entertained  at  the  time,  and  frequently 
repeated  since,  that  there  was  a  certain  secret  in- 
fluence possessed  by  that  nobleman,  which  regula- 
ted the  choice  of  ministers,  if  not  the  adoption  of 
measures ;  and  placed  between  the  people  and  the 
sovereign,  a  sort  of  intermediate  and  invisible  agen- 
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cy,  possegsed  of  power  without  responsibility,  which 
therefore,  the  constitutional  authority  of  parliament 
could  not  directly  controul,  nor  the  voice  of  the 
public  its  applause  or  its  censure  easily  reach.  From 
the  letters  I  am  now  to  read,  on  the  contrary,  it  ap* 
pears  that  Lord  Bute,  when  he  did  retire  from  offi- 
dsH  situation,  retired  in  good  earnest,  and  was  hap* 
py  to  be  relieved  from  all  concern  whatever  with 
public  matters.  In  such  retirement,  he  felt  him** 
self,  as  he  conceived,  neglected  and  forgotten,  much 
beyond  the  d^ee  of  neglect  and  oblivion  which 
commonly  follows  the  relinquishment  of  power. 

The  first  letter,  dated  20th  September,  1755, 
may  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  accusation  brought 
against  him  by  Lord  Chatham,  when  boasting  of 
having  called  forth  the  valour  of  Scotsmen  and 
Highlanders  in  the  service  of  their  country.  **  It 
was  not  the  country  I  objected  to,  but  the  man  of 
that  country ;  because  he  wanted  wisdom,  and  held 
principles  incompatible  with  freedom." 

London,  September  20, 1755. 

**  Deab  Hume, 

^'  I  HAVE  been  living  a  most  unsettled  life  ever 

^nce  I  received  your  first.   Real  business  should 

plead  for  my  silence,  and  yet  I  am  loath  to  make 

that  excuse,  because  it  sounds  like  an  affected  one. 

I  know  you  so  well,  that  I  flatter  myself  you  will  be 

(satisfied  with  assurances,  that  it  no  way  proceeded 

IS 
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from  any  want  of  r^rd  or  real  esteem.  I  long 
much  to  know  how  Douglas  goes  cu«  Garrick  and 
I  have  never  met  since  I  saw  you.  I  don't  much 
like  that  scheme  of  shewing  your  play  to  Mallet ; 
for  I  own  I  have  not  that  great  opinion  of  his  taste ; 
but  prudential  reasons  with  regard  to  Garrick  may 
make  it  necessary.  Since  Lady  Dalkeith's  intend- 
ed marriage  has  been  owned,  I,  from  being  an  ut. 
ter  stranger  to  Mr  Townshend,  have  little  interest 
with  her ;  but  I  have  imparted  to  my  brother  your 
request,  who  will,  I  am  certain,  do  what  he  can. 

*^  I  once  thought  of  sending  a  beautifid  ode  of 
Voltaire's  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  but  I  see  they 
have  printed  it,  so  that  you  will  certainly  see  it ; 
and  yet  I  must  give  you  here  a  few  lines  out  of 
it:— 

**  Ce  Loi  est  le  premier ;  e'est  sur  ces  bords  heureux, 
Qu'  habite  des  humains  La  Deesse  etemelle, 
L'ame  des  grands  Travaux,  I'objet  des  nobles  voeux^ 
Que  tout  mortel  embrasse,  ou  desire^  ou  rapelle. 
Qui  vit  dans  touts  les  cceurs  et  dont  le  nom  saor^, 
Dans  la  Cour  des  Tyrans  est  tout  bas  ador^^ 
La  Libert^,  &c," 

^^  Again,  talking  of  the  people's  success  in  defend- 
ing Geneva  against  the  sovereign,  he  says, 

''  Leurs  fronts  sont  Couronnez^  de  ces  fleurs 
Que  la  Grece,  aux  Champs  de  Marathon,  prodiguoit  aux 
vainquers. 
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Cest  \k  leun  diaddme,  ils  en  font  plus  de  compte 

Que  d'un  cerde  k  fleurons  de  Marquis  ou  de  Comte. 

On  ne  voit  point  id  la  grandeur  insultante 

Poriant  de  rSpaule  au  cotd 

Tin  ruhan  que  la  vanitS 

A  iissu  de  »a  main  MUante. 

Ni  la  fortune  insolente 

Repoussant  avec  fiert6 

La  priere  humble  et  tremblante 

De  la  triste  pauvrete. 

On  n'y  meprise  point  les  travaux  necessalres, 

Les  etats  sont  eganx  et  les  hommes  sent  frdres." 

"  Excellent  truth,  with  which  I  will  end  this 
scrawlly  desiring  you  to  believe  me, 

*•  Dear  Home, 

"  Tour's,  most  humbly, 

**  Bute." 


On  the  subject  of  a  Tutor  to  his  Son. 

"  Dear  Home, 
"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  friend- 
ly endeavours  you  have  used  for  me,  in  a  point  of 
the  greatest  consequence.  A  person  acting  up  to 
the  character  you  draw  of  Mr  Ferguson  would  be 
a  treasure  to  me,  and  deserve  my  warmest  protec- 
tion. I  spoke  to  Elliot  upon  the  subject,  and  de- 
sired him  to  write  my  thoughts,  as  I  had  it  not  then 
in  my  power  to  do  it  myself.     You  would  find  by 

K"  ■■  •    ■     ■    ; 
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him,  that  I  want  to  change  the  plan  of  my  chil- 
dren's education.  You  have  often  heard  me  talk 
of  schools  with  horror.  Before  I  received  yours,  I 
had  heen  on  the  search  of  a  person  in  whom  I  might 
repose  the  greatest  trust  I  shall  ever  have  in  my 
power  to  place  in  any  man  ;  for  it  is  not  Greek  and 
Latin  that  I  am  most  anxious  about,  'tis  the  for- 
mation of  the  heart — the  instilling  into  the  tender 
ductile  plant,  noble  generous  sentiments,  real  reli- 
gion, moral  virtue,  enthusiasm  for  our  country,  its 
laws  and  liberties  ;  in  short,  ideas  fit  for  the  situa- 
tions  my  children,  especially  my  eldest  boy,  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  in ;  the  man  who  does  this,  or 
indeed  attempts  it  honestly,  (for  who  can  answer 
for  the  success  of  the  wisest  education)  must  be  my 
fiiend,  and  will  most  certainly  find  me  extremely 
his.  A  person  fit  to  take  this  great  line,  cannot, 
must  not,  be  embarrassed  with  teaching  the  first  ru- 
diments of  education.  I  should  therefore  provide 
some  other  person  for  that,  under  his  eye.  I  have 
now  opened  my  heart  to  you,  and  have  given  you, 
dear  Home,  more  data  to  go  upon.  You  will  now 
be  a  better  judge  of  the  important  commission  you 
kindly  take  in  hand.  I  expect  every  post  to  hear 
of  Agis — ^you  know  I  am  to  be  feasted  with  the 
acts  as  they  are  completed. 

^  I  am  this  minute  come  from  Harrowgate,  where 
I  found  Mountstuart  proud  of  having  made  his  first 
essay  for  the  silver  arrow ;  and  not  &r  off  a  victory. 
He  enquires  after  his  friend,  as  well  as  Frederick ; 
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and  hopes  Affis  will  make  him  amends  for  the  loss 
of  Douglas.  All  are  well  here,  and  all  your  warm 
wishers.     Adieu, 

"  Dear  Home, 

"  Believe  me  ever 

*•  Most  sincerely  yours,  &c. 

"  Bute. 
''Kew,  August  7th,  1767." 


"  Dear  Home, 
'^'I  observe  in  your  last  letter  that  you  make  no 
mention  of  the  length  you  are  got  in  your  play. 
Though  I  long  to  see  you,  yet  it  is  so  impossible 
for  you  to  do  any  business  here,  that  I  own  I  should, 
(though  against  myself,)  advise  remaining  in  Scot- 
land to  finish  it,  unless  you  propose  putting  it  off 
to  another  winter,  which  may  be  perhaps  the  most 
prudent  measure.  1  have  now  read  again  and  again 
your  friend's*  history,  and  cannot  express  how  much 
it  pleases  me ; — the  opening  and  winding  up  are 
magnificent ;  the  characters  equal  to  any  thing  I 
ever  read ;  and  the  style  noble,  animated,  and  pure. 
I  protest,  in  my  opinion,  it  stands  the  first  history 
in  the  English  tongue.  I  hope  he  will  hear  as  much 
from  others ;  and  that,  encouraged  by  the  just  re- 
ward of  superior  merit,  he  will  procure  new  laurels 


r? 


Dr  Roberison'u 
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by  some  other  masterpiece.  I  hope  he  has  got  some 
good  hand  to  do  it  justice  in  a  French  translation ; 
for  I  should  be  grieved  to  hear  of  its  appearing  mu- 
tilated in  a  foreign  dress.    Adieu, 

•*  Dear  Home, 

"  Yours,  most  entirely, 

"  Bute. 
''London,  February  20th,  1759." 


"  Dear  Home, 
"  As  I  may  probably  continue  the  next  winter 
abroad,  I  send  this  letter  by  George  Johnson,  to  be 
delivered  into  your  own  hand.  T  assure  you  I  am 
sorry  to  go  without  you ;  and  yet,  for  the  reason  I 
mentioned  in  my  last,  you  will  see  with  me,  the  ne- 
cessity of  it ;  besides,  if  you  are  here  next  winter, 
I  know  your  warm  heart  so  well,  that  I  am  certain 
you  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  calumniated  and  abu- 
sed in  my  absence,  without  taking  proper  methods 
of  answering  these  infamous  wretches,  where  it  is 
necessary  or  expedient ;  and  I  shall  also  expect  to 
know  the  state  of  things  from  you,  with  more  free- 
dom than  from  others ;  in  short,  if  you  are  here,  I 
know  I  have  a  warm  and  zealous  friend  in  this  pan- 
demonium, who  will  not  leave  me  in  ignorance  of 
any  thing  material  that  comes  to  his  knowledge. 
When  once  I  know  your  motions  and  your  time,  I 
will  apprize  you  how  to  direct  to  mc,  as  I  shall 
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leave  my  name  behind  me,  for  these  vipers  to  spread 
their  venom  on  ;  fi>r,  believe  me,  whatever  advan* 
tage  to  my  health  this  odious  journey  may  be  of,  I 
know  too  well  the  turn  of  faction  to  suppose  my 
absence  is  to  diminish  the  violence  I  have  for  so 
many  years  experienced-— a  violence  and  abuse  that 
no  fear  has  made  me  too  sensible  to ;  and  perhaps 
the  more,  that  I  may  think  I  merit  a  distinguish- 
ed treatment,  of  a  very  opposite  nature,  from  a  peo- 
pie  I  have  served  at  the  risk  of  my  head.  I  have 
tried  philosophy  in  vain,  my  dear  Home.  I  can- 
not  acquire  callosity ;  and  were  it  not  for  something 
still  nearer  to  me — ^still  more  deeply  interesting-^I 
would  prefer  common  necessaries  in  Bute,  France^ 
Italy,  nay,  Holland,  to  50,000/.  a^year,  within  the 
atmosphere  of  this  vile  place.  But  see  it  I  must ; 
so  fate  decrees ;  and  I  am  doomed,  therefore,  to  ex- 
perience, to  my  last  minute,  all  the  consequences 
Adieu,  dear  Home,  and  depend  upon  it,  if  I  live 
to  return,  you  will  have  restored  to  you,  in  my  pre- 
sence, a  very  cordial  and  aftectionate  friend, 

"  Bute. 
"  London,  July  2Vh,  1768." 


«  Fenke,  October  5tA,  U70, 
"  I  have  just  received  your  letter,  my  worthy 
bard,  and  wish  you  every,  happiness  your  heart  can 
desire  in  your  new  situation.    It  is,  of  all  others. 
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that  in  which  there  exists  no  medium.  Felicity  or 
misery  must  attend  it , — ^may  the  first  be  your  con- 
stant lot ;  for  I  know  you  well  enough  to  be  cer- 
tain that  was  your  whole  aim ;  and  that  you  are  in.'^ 
capable  of  those  sordid  interested  views,  that  form 
the  basis  of  modem  aUiance,  where  the  heart  never 
has  any  share,  and  even  desire  is  often  wanting ; 
which  passion,  common  to  all  animals,  is,  however^ 
the  only  thing  this  age  christens  by  the  name  of 
LfOve— void  of  tender  feelings,  and  real  delicacy. 
Where  the  half-crown  does  not  make  the  match, 
brutal  desire  is  alone  substituted  for  those  exquisite 
sensations— those  raptures  in  which  the  soul  and 
body  have  an  equal  share ;  and  which,  with  me, 
makes  the  essence  of  that  universal  passion  I  call 
love;  this  enjoyment  cannot  pall,  nor  age  or  sick- 
ness weaken.   May  you  both  experience  this  supe- 
rior bliss,  to  the  last  hour  of  life.     I  have  but  a 
poor  account  to  give  of  myself.  Near  three  modihs 
of  this  envenomed  Sirocco  has  lain  heavy  on  me ; 
and  I  am  grown  such  a  stripling,  or  rather  a  wither- 
ed old  man,  that  I  now  appear  thin  in  white  clothes 
that  I  looked  Herculean  in  whei|  I  was  SO.  I  hope 
I  may  get  better,  if  permitted  to  enjoy  that  peace, 
that  liberty,  which  is  the  birth-right  of  the  mean- 
est Briton,  but  which  has  been  long  denied  me. 
Adieu, 

Dear  Home, 

^*  Yours,  most  afiectionately, 

"  Bute." 
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''  London,  March  iSth,  1773. 
"  Dear  Home, 
**  I  DON'!*  wonder  you  are  surprised  at  not  hear- 
ing from  me ;  it  would  appear  to  any  one  else  most 
unkind,  but  you  know  me  enough  not  to  measure 
my  friendship  by  my  letters.  Alas !  my  friend.  For- 
tune has  been  determined  to  empty  every  enre- 
nomed  arrow  out  of  her  quiver  against  m^  which, 
joined  to  so  long  a  state  of  bad  health,  will  bring 
matters  to  a  quicker  issue ;  which,  far  from  a  pain- 
fril,  is  rather  a  comfortable  refle^^tion  at  my  time 
of  life.  Few  men  have  ever  suffered  more,  in  the 
short  space  I  have  gone  through  of  political  war^ 
fare,  and  yet  the  violence  of  open  enemies  has  least 
affected  me.  Think,  my  friend,  of  my  son  Charles 
being  refused  every  thing  I  asked*  X  have  not  had 
interest  to  get  him  a  company,  while  every  alder- 
man of  a  petty  corporation  meets  with  certain  suc- 
cess. I  am  now  in  treaty,  under  Lord  Townshend*s 
wing,  for  dragoons  in  Ireland ;  if  I  don't  succeed, 
I  will  certainly  offer  him  to  the  Emperor.  A  thou- 
sand thanks  for  the  boxes  and  snuff;  before  I  re- 
ceived it,  I  had  got  a  provision  from  Frestonpans,^ 
that  will,  I  believe,  last  my  life.  Yau  say  nothing 
of  moving  southward,  though  mj  motions  aud  re^ 
sidence  are  too  uncertain  to  make  me  wish  for  it. 
If  I  am  in  being,  and  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  \  shall  rejoice  to  see  you« 
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Adieu,  my  good  friend. — Healthy  quiet,  and  hap- 
piness attend  you  many  years. 

'^  Yours,  most  affectionately, 

«  Bute;* 


**  London,  June  27«*,  1780. 

< 

•'  Peak  John, 
"  How  are  matters  going  on  with  you  in  the 
world,  while  we  here  have  hoth  lives  and  property 
at  stake  ?  This  mad  Scotchman*  has  lighted  up  a 
flame  that  will  not  he  so  easily  extinguished,  though 
at  present,  surrounded  hy  fifteen  thousand  men,  it 
remains  dormant.  You  will  easily  perceive,  that 
under  the  colour  of  religious  zeal,  three  diflferent 
purposes  were  pursued  hy  three  very  different  sets 
of  people ;  the  breaking  open  the  prisons  and  plun-» 
dering  houses,  were  the  natural  operations  of  the 
abandoned  populace.  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  and 
many  others,  they  have  found  marked  for  destrae- 
tion,  (of  which  hoth  mine  in  town  and  country  had 
the  foremost  rank,)  belong  to  counsels  you  cannot 
be  at  a  loss  to  guess ;  but  the  attack  on  the  Bank, 
of  the  New  River  water-pipes,  and  the  particular 
fire-balls  made  use  of,  came  firom  those  who  really 
wished  the  total  destruction  of  this  once-great 


*  Lord  George  Gordon* 
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country.  Fanaticism  in  burning  Ramish  chapels, 
with  a  formidable  list  found  of  thirty-five  thousand 
Koman  Catholic  houses,  all  destined  to  the  flames, 
may  be  deemed  to  proceed  from  a  fourth  junto. 
You  will  see  printed,  by  authority,,lists  of  three  or 
four  hundred  killed  and  wounded;  but  Charles 
tells  me  the  first  don't  exceed  thirty.  The  troops 
had  very  cautious  orders,  and  acted  accGordingly : 
'Never  was  an  hour  where  spirit  was  so  necessary 
to  save  a  country  at  the  gates  of  destruction  ;  but 
that  is  fled  from  this  island,  and  exists  only  in  the 
first  person  amongst  us.  The  extempore  speech  he 
made  at  Council,  drew  tears  from  several  there,—- 
^  /  lament  tJie  condiu:t  qf  the  magistrates^  hut  I 
can  only  answer  for  one — one  ( 'putting  his  hand 
on  his  breast,)  will  da  his  duty'  The  language  of 
•p— —  is,  at  this  hour,  '  Poor  creatures !  they  did 
not  mean  mischief,  a  mere  firolip,  &c.  and  now  all 
over,  so  that  keeping  the  troops  has  very  sinister 
purposes.'  I  fear,  indeed,  those  in  power  think  it 
over ;  but  the  troops  once  gone,  I  look  on  the  &te 
of  my  house  as  determined ;  indeed,  nothing  but 
my  son  Charles,  with  forty  of  the  Royals,  saved  it 
on  the  Thursday ;  and  as  to  this  place,  I  fear  they 
may  destroy  it  when  they  please.  Twenty  men  left 
at  Luton  would  have  secured  me,  for  a  mob  can't 
come  firom  London  without  its  being  known,  but 
eight  or  ten  villains  may  do  here  what  they  please. 
Charles  is  to  send  me  arms,  but  his  account  of  the 
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senrants  left  in  town  renders  them  useless,  for  he 
says,  except  Peter,  they  were  all  sneaking  cowards. 
O !  my  friend,  how  does  this  demonstrate  the  folly 
I  have  heen  guilty  of  in  all  done  here  ?  One-fourth 
as  much  at  Bute  would  have  made  that  the  first 
seat  in  Briton,  and  given  me  a  comfortahle  and  se- 
cure asylum  in  the  decline  of  life ;  hut  repentance 
comes  too  late,  and  now,  *  come  what  come  may, 
time  and  the  tide  wear  out  the  roughest  day.'  ^ 


The  last  division  of  the  correspondence,  which 
I  have  selected  from  other  letters,  less  interesting 
to  the  Society,  consists  of  some  from  Mr  Home's 
celebrated  friend,  to  whom  I  have  had  occasion  so 
often  to  allude,  David  Hume ; — many  of  whose 
letters,  I  regret  to  say,  our  poet,  with  his  charac- 
teristic inattention  to  such  matters,  appears  to  have 
destroyed,  or  rather  probably  neglected  to  keep,  as 
his  nephew,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  a 
communication  of  his  imcle*s  papers  and  correspond- 
ence, has  been  able  to  find  but  a  very  few. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  I  mentioned  ajeu 
^esprit  of  Mr  Hume'is ;  who,  being  kept  out  of  the 
secret  of  a  humorous  pamphlet,  written  by  his  inti- 
mate friend,  Mr  Ferguson,  took  his  revenge  by  wri- 
ting to  Dr  Carlyle  a  letter,  claiming  the  work  as . 
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his  own ;  and  I  took  occasion  to  observe  how  much 
this  anecdote  tended  to  confirm  an  observation 
wliich  had  frequently  occurred  to  me,  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  evidence  arising  from  letters,  when 
the  writers  are  dead,  and  the  motives  of  the  oorre- 
spondence  cannot  be  known.  I  have  now  been  &- 
voured  with  a  copy  of  that  letter,  which  I  will  read 
to  the  Society,  who,  I  think,  will  perceive,  that 
though  plainly  ironical  to  us,  who  know  the  pre- 
vious circumstances,  there  i^  an  air  of  sober  reality 
about  it,  that  would  have  made  it  appear  perfectly 
serious  to  one  who  should  have  found  it  at  some 
distance  of  time,  without  being  possessed  of  such 
previous  knowledge. 


*^  Edinburgh,  Sd  February,  1761. 
"  Dear  Sib, 
**  I  AM  informed  that  you  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  LfOndon,  by  which  you  learn  that  the  ma- 
nuscript of  sister  Peg  has  been  traced  to  the  print- 
er's, and  has  been  found  to  be,  in  many  places,  inter- 
lined and  corrected  in  my  hand-writing.  I  could 
have  wished  that  you  had  not  published  this  piece 
of  intelligence  before  you  told  me  of  it.  The  truth 
is,  after  I  had  composed  that  trifling  performance, 
and  thought  I  had  made  it  as  correct  as  I  could,  I 
gave  it  to  a  sure  hand  to  be  transcribed ;  that  in 
case  any  of  the  London  printers  had  known  my 
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hand,  they  might  not  be  able  to  discover  me.  But 
as  it  lay  by  me  for  some  weeks  afterwards,  I  could 
not  forbear  reviewing  it ;  and  not  having  my  ama- 
nuensis  at  hand,  I  was  obliged,  in  several  places,  to 
correct  it  myself,  rather  than  allow  it  to  go  to  the 
press  with  inaccuracies  of  which  I  was  sensible.  I 
little  dreamed  that  this  small  want  of  jurecautum 
would  have  betrayed  me  so  soon ;  but  as  you  know 
that  I  am  very  indi£Rsrent  about  princes  or  presi-* 
dents,  ministers  of  the  gospel  or  ministers  of  state, 
kings  or  keysars,  and  set  at  defiance  all  powers,  hu- 
man or  infernal,  I  had  no  other  reason  for  coqceal- 
ing  myself,  but  in  order  to  try  the  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  whom,  though  I  also  set  in  some  d^ree  at  de- 
fiance, I  cannot  sometimes  forbear  paying  a  little 
regard  to.  1  find  that  frivolous  composition  has  been 
better  received  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect,  and 
therefore  cannot  much  complain  of  the  injury  you 
have  done  me  by  revealing  my  secret,  and  obliging 
me  to  acknowledge  it  more  early  than  I  intended. 
The  only  reason  of  my  writing  to  you  is,  to  know 
the  printer's  name,  who  has  so  far  broke  his  engage- 
ments as  to  shew  the  manuscript ;  for  the  bookseller 
assured  my  friend  to  whom  I  entrusted  it,  that  we 
might  depend  upon  an  absolute  secrecy.  I  beg  my 
compliments  to  Mrs  Carlyle,  and  am, 

«  Dear  Sir, 
*^  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  David  Hume." 
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Copy  of  passage  in  a  Letter  from  Mr  David 
Hume  to  Dr  Blair,  dated  Park  Place ^  Lon^ 
don,  9&th  March,  1769. 

"  Dear  Doctor, 
"  The  Fatal  Discovery  succeeded,  and  deser- 
ved it.  It  has  feeling,  though  not  equal  to  Dou- 
glas, in  my  opinion.  The  versification  of  it  is  not 
enough  finished.  Our  friend  escaped  by  lying  con- 
cealed ;  but  the  success  of  all  plays  in  this  age  is 
.  very  feeble ;  and  people  now  heed  the  theatre  al^ 
most  as  little  as  the  pulpit.  History  now  is  the  fap^ 
vourite  reading,  and  our  other  friend,*  the  £ivburite 
historian.  Nothing  can  be  more  successful  than  his 
last  production,  nor  more  deservedly.  I  agree  with 
you ;  it  is  beyond  his  first  performance,  as  was  in- 
deed natural  to  expect.  I  hope,  for  a  certain  rea- 
son which  I  keep  to  myself,  that  he  does  not  in- 
tend, in  hi^  third  work,  to  go  beyond  his  second, 
though  I  am  damnably  afraid  he  will,  for  the  sub- 
ject is  much  more  interesting.  Neither  the  cha- 
racter of  Charles  V.,  nor  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
are  very  interesting ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  first 
volume,  the  success  of  this  work,  though  perfectly 
well  writ,  would  not  have  been  so  shining." 


*  Dr  Robertson. 
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To  Mr  Home. 

"  St  Andreufs  Square^  September  9Xiih,  1775, 

"  Dear  John, 
**  Of  all  the  vices  of  language,  the  least  excu»(- 
ble  is  the  want  of  perspicuity ;  for,  as  words  were 
instituted  by  men,  merely  for  conveying  tfieir  ideas 
to  each  other,  the  emplopng  of  words  without 
meaning  is  a  palpable  abuse,  which  departs  firom 
the  very  original  purpose  and  intention  of  language- 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  any  ambiguity  in  ex- . 
pression  is  next  to  the  having  no  meaning  at  all ; 
and  is  indeed  a  species  of  it ;  for  while  the  hearer 
or  reader  is  perplexed  between  different  meanings, 
he  can  assign  no  determinate  idea  to  the  speaker  or 
writer ;  and  may,  on  that  account,  say  with  Ovid, 
**  Inopem  me  coptafecitr  For  this  reason,  all  emi- 
nent rhetoricians  and  grammarians,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  have  insisted  on  perspicuity  of  Ian- 
guage  as  an  essential  quality ;  without  which,  all 
omanients  of  diction  are  vain  and  fruitless.  Quinc- 
tilian  carries  the  matter  so  far,  as  to  condemn  this 
expression,  'oidt  hominem  lihrum  legentem;  be- 
cause, says  he,  legentem  may  construe  as  weU  with 
lihrum  as  hominem ;  though  one  would  think,  that 
the  sense  were  here  sufficient  to  prevent  all  ambi- 
guity.  In  conformity  to  this  way  of  thinking,  Vau- 
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gelas,  the  first  great  grammarian  of  France,  will 
not  permit,  that  any  one  have  recourse  to  the 
sense,  in  order  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  wo^ ; 
because,  says  he,  it  is  the  business  of  the  words  to 
explain  the  sense — not  of  the  sense  to  giie  a  deter- 
minate meaning  to  the  words ;  and  this  practice  is 
reversing  the  order  of  nature ;  like  the  custom  of 
the  Romans  (he  might  have  added,  the  Greeks)  in 
their  saturnalia,  who  made  the  slaves  the  masters ; 
for  you  may  learn  from  Lucian,  that  the  Greeks 
^practised  the  same  frolic  during  the  Festival  of  Sa- 
turn, whom  they  called  X^oyo^. 

**  Now,  to  apply,  and  to  come  to  the  use  of  this 
principle,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  your  last  letter, 
besides  a  continued  want  of  distinctness  in  the  form 
of  the  literal  characters,  has  plainly  transgressed 
the  essential  rule  above-mentioned,  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric.  You  say,  that  Coutts  has  complained  to 
you  of  not  hearing  from  me ; — ^had  you  said  either 
James  or  Thomas,  I  could  have  understood  your 
meaning.  About  two  months  ago,  I  heard  that 
James  complained  of  me  in  this  respect,  and  I  wrote 
to  him,  though  then  abroad,  making  an  apology  fi)r 
my  being  one  of  the  subscribers  of  a  paper  which 
gave  him  some  offence.  I  was  afraid  he  had  not 
received  mine.  The  letter  of  Thomas,  I  concei- 
ved to  be  only  a  circular  letter,  informing  me  of  a 
change  in*  the  firm  of  the  house ;  and  have  answer- 
ed it  a  few  days  ago,  by  giving  him  some  directions 
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about  disposing  of  my  money,  which  proved  that  I 
intended  to  remain  a  customer  to  the  shop.  It  hap- 
pens, therefore,  luckily,  that  I  had  obviated  all  ob- 
jections to  my  conduct,  on  both  sides. 

**  In  turning  over  my  papers,  I  find  a  manuscript 
journal  of  the  last  rebellion,  which  is  at  your  ser- 
vice. I  hope  Mrs  Home  is  better,  and  will  be  able 
to  execute  her  journey.  Are  you  to  be  in  town 
soon  ?  Yours,  without  ambiguity,  circumlocution, 
or  mental  reservation,  , 

"  David  Hume." 


To  Mr  Home. 
"  Edinburgh,  Sth  February,  1776. 

"  DeaII  TvRTiEUS, 

"  It  is  a  remark  of  Dr  Swift's,  that  no  man  in 
London  ever  complained  of  his  being  n^lected  by 
his  friends  in  the  country.  Your  complaint  of  me 
is  the  more  flattering. 

"  Two  posts  ago,  I  received,  under  a  frank  of 
General  Fraser's,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Letter 
from  an  Officer  retired.  It  is  a  very  good  pam<- 
phlet';  and  I  conjecture  you  to  be  the  author.  Sal- 
lust  makes  it  a  question,  whether  the  writer  or  the 
performer  of  good  things  has  the  preference  ?  and 
he  ascribes  the  greater  praise  to  the  latter.  It  is 
happy  for  you,  that  you  may  rest  your  fame  on 

13 
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either.    I  here  allude  to  what  yon  haye  done  for 
Ferguson. 

^^  But,  pray,  why  do  you  say,  that  the  post  of 
Boston  is  like  the  Camp  of  Pima  ?  I  £mcy  our 
troops  can  be  withdrawn  thence  without  any  diffi- 
culty. 

''  I  make  no  doubt,  since  you  sound  the  trumpet 
for  war  against  the  Americans,  that  you  have  a  plan 
ready  for  governing  them,  after  they  are  subdued ; 
but  you  will  not  subdue  them,  unless  they  break  in 
pieces  among  themselves— an  event  very  probable. 
It  is  a  wonder  it  has  not  happened  sooner.  But  no 
man  can  foretell  how  far  these  frenzies  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  carried.     Yours, 

"  David  Hume.** 


Copy  of  a  Cardjhm  Mr  David  Hume  to  Dr 
Blair.  It  was  written  when  he,  along  with  Mr 
John  Home,  was  ofi  the  way  down  from  Bath 
to  JEdinburgh. 

"  Doncaster^  i7th  of  June. 
Mr  John  Hume,  alias  Home,  alias  the  Home^ 
alias  the  late  Lord  Conservator,  alias  the  late  Mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel  at  Athelstaneford,  has  calcula- 
ted matters  so  as  to  arrive  infallibly  with  his  friend 

VOL.  L  L 
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in  St  David's  Street,*  on  Wednesday  evening.  He 
has  asked  several  of  Dr  Blair's  friends  to  dine  with 
him  there  on  Thursday,  being  the  4ith  of  July,  and 
b^s  the  favour  of  the  Doctor  to  make  one  of  the 
number.'' 

Subjoined  to  the  card,  there  is  this  Note,  in  Dr 
Blair's  hand  writing : 

*'  Mem. — ^This  the  last  note  received  from  Mr 
David  Hume.  He  died  on  the  35th  of  August, 
1776." 


Copy  of  passage  in  a  Letter  Jrom  Mr  David 
Hume  to  Dr  Blair,  dated  Bath,  ISth  May, 
1776.  It  relates  to  his  meeting  with  Mr  John 
Home,  when  on  the  way  to  Bath,  for  recovery 
of  his  health. 

"  You  must  have  heard  of  the  agreeable  surprise 
which  John  Home  put  upon  me.  We  travelled 
up  to  London  very  cheerfully  together,  and  thence 
to  this  place,  where  we  found  Mrs  Home  almost 
quite  recovered.  Never  was  there  a  more  friendly 
action,  nor  better  placed  ;  for  what  between  conver- 


*  Mr  Hume's  house. 
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sation  and  gaming,*  (not  to  mention  sometimes 
squabbling)  I  did  not  pass  a  languid  moment ;  and 
his  company  I  am  certain  was  the  chief  cause  why 
my  journey  had  so  good  an  effect ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  suppose  he  has  given  too  sanguine  accounts, 
as  is  usual  with  him." 


Excerpt  from  a  Codicil  to  Mr  David  Hui^ie's 
Willf  written  in  kis  own  hand,  and  dated  7th 
August,  1776. 

**  I  leave  to  my  friend  Mr  John  Home  of  Kil- 
duff,  ten  dozen  of  my  old  claret,  at  his  choice ;  and 
one  single  bottle  of  that  other  liquor  called  port.  I 
also  leave  to  him  six  dozen  of  port,  provided  that 
he  attests  under  his  hand,  signed  John  Hume,  that 
he  has  himself  alone  finished  that  bottle  at  two 
sittings.  By  this  concession,  he  will  at  once  ter« 
minate  the  only  two  differences  that  ever  arose  be- 
tween us  concerning  temporal  matters." 


*  Both  were  fond  of  pkquet,  and  they  played  every  even- 
ing on  the  road. 
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Note  by  David  Hume,  Esq.  Nephew  to  the  His- 
torian. 

John  Home  was  very  strenuous  in  support  of 
the  o  in  preference  to  the  u^  in  the  spelling  of  his 
name,  and  held  the  point  to  he  so  clear  in  his  own 
&vour,  as  to  admit  of  no  dehate.  David  Himie,  at 
one  time,  jocularly  proposed  that  they  should  de- 
termine the  controversy  hy  casting  lots.  "  Nay," 
says  John,  *^  that  is  a  most  extraordinary  proposal 
indeed,  Mr  Philosopher — for  if  you  lose,  you  take 
your  own  name,  and  if  I  lose,  I  take  another  man's 
name."  This  he  often  told  me  with  great  glee^  and 
nearly  in  these  words. 


Note  by  the  Editor. 

As  to  the  port-fvine,  it  is  well  known  that  Mr 
Home  held  it  in  ahhorrence.  In  his  yoimger  days, 
claret  was  the  only  wine  drank  hy  gentlemen  in 
Scotland.  His  epigram  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
high  duty  on  French  wine  in  this  country,  is  in 
most  people's  hands : 

**  Firm  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood^ 

Old  was  his  mutton,  and  his  claret  good  ; 

'  Let  him  drink  port,'  an  English  statesman  cried— 

He  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died." 
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Among  the  papers  which  have  been  preserved, 
is  one  of  a  remarkable  kind, — a  jonmal  of  that  phi- 
losopher and  historian's  conversation  and  opinions 
delivered  during  the  progress  of  a  journey,  which 
those  two  friends  made  in  company  to  Bath,  a  very 
short  while  before  Mr  David  Hume's  death.  That 
journey  was  highly  honourable  to  Mr  John  Home, 
from  the  cordial  and  disinterested  attachment  which 
it  shewed  him  to  entertain  for  his  illustrious  friend. 

He  was  at  London  with  his  wife,  when  he  re- 
ceived accounts  of  the  dangerous  situation  of  Mr 
David  Hume's  health,  and  that  he  proposed  a 
journey  to  Bath,  as  one  of  the  possible  means  for 
restoring  it.  Mr  Home  instantly  set  oflF  for  Scot- 
land, with  the  design  of  attending  him  in  that 
journey,  and  ministering  to  hun  whatever  ease  or 
comfort  the  society  of  so  intimate  and  long-tried  a 
friend  could  afford.  Mr  Hume  felt  very  sensibly 
the  kindness  of  this  measure,  and  it  seemed  to  have 
answered,  in  no  inconsiderable  d^ee,  the  good  pur- 
pose which  it  was  intended  to  serve.  They  travel- 
led by  easy  stages,  they  discoursed  by  the  road  with 
an  easy  unconstrained  familiarity,  which  a  side  man, 
in  his  moments  of  ease,  can  indulge  without  fiu^ 
tigue ;  and,  in  the  evening,  when  they  came  early 
to  their  resting-place  for  the  night,  they  played  at 
picquet,  a  game  of  which  they  were  both  fond 
enough,  as  well  as  skilfiil  in,  to  find  an  interest- 
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ing  amusement.  When  Mr  Hiraie  went  to  bed, 
naturally  from  his  situation,  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
his  friend,  Mj  John  Home  used  to  put  down  notes 
of  the  conversation  which  the  preceding  day  had 
afforded. 

Its  value,  in  his  estimation,  was  such,  that  he 
got  it  fairly  copied  out,  with  an  intention  of  ha- 
ving it  published ;  but  the  historian's  nephew,  our 
excellent  colleague  Mr  Professor  Himie,  whose 
leave  he  asked  previously  to  carrying  this  design 
into  execution,  conceived,  that  at  that  time  it 
would  not  have  been  proper  for  publication  ;  and 
that  in  his  own  very  significant  words  (addressed 
to  Mr  John  Home,  in  answer  to  a  letter  asking 
his  leave  to  make  this  publication),  it  was  one 
which  he  thought  his  uncle,  had  he  been  alive, 
would  have  objected  to.  The  same  reasons,  how- 
ever, not  subsisting  now,  he  has  given  me  leave  to 
insert  it  in  this  place. 

The  Society  will  perceive  in  those  unreserved 
efiusions,  the  general  turn  and  complexion  of  Mr 
Hmne's  historical  notions.  Such  familiar  sketches 
give  the  bent  and  contour  of  a  person's  mind,  per- 
haps more  truly  than  his  elaborate  compositions,  as 
portraits  drawn  in  a  night-gown  and  slippers,  shew 
the  figure  more  freely  and  more  naturally,  than 
when  they  are  finished  in  the  costume  of  rank  or 
ceremony. 
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The  letters  from  Mr  Hume,  which  are  subjoin- 
ed to  the  journal — the  notes  to  Dr  Blair,  and  the 
Codicil  to  Mr  Hume's  WiU,  must  interest,  from 
the  peculiar  situation  in  which  they  were  written. 
The  Codicil  was  of  his  own  hand-writing,  and  da- 
ted 7th  August,  1776.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
that  month. 


Copy  Letter  Mr  Adam  Fergusson  to  Mr  John 
Home,  daied  at  Edinburgh,  the  11th  day  of 
April,  1776. 

^^  I  am  much  such  a  correspondent  as  usual ; 
and  for  some  little  time  have  been  in  doubt  where 
a  letter  might  find  you.  But  David  shewed  me  a 
line  from  you  to-day,  by  which  you  desire  to  have 
your  letters  sent  to  London,  and  after  such  a  pre- 
amble, you  may  guess  that  my  silence  proceeded  in 
part  from  want  of  matter  here.  The  loss  of  one 
friend,  and  the  danger  of  another,  are  not  subjects 
that  make  people  in  haste  to  write.  David,  I  am 
afraid,  loses  ground.  He  is  chearfril,  and  in  good 
spirits  as  usual,  but  I  confess  that  my  hopes,  from 
the  eflfccts  of  the  turn  of  the  season  towards  spring, 
have  very  much  abated.  A  journey  to  the  south, 
particularly  to  Bath,  has  been  mentioned  to  him ; 
but  the  thoughts  of  being  from  home,  hurried  at 
inns,  and  exposed  to  irregular  meals,  are  very  dis- 
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agreeable  to  him.  BlacK  is  of  opinicm  that  he 
ought  not  to  expose  himself  to  any  thmg  that  is 
so ;  and  that  for  his  complaints,  the  tranquillity 
and  usual  amusement  of  his  own  fire-side,  with 
proper  diet,  is  his  best  r^men ;  so  that  I  think 
the  thoughts  of  any  journey  are  at  present  laid 
aside.  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  here  soan^  and  that 
your  attentions  will  contribute  to  preserve  what  we 
can  so  ill  spare. 

^  I  am,  dear  John, 

^^  Most  affectionately  yours, 

"  Adam  Fergusson.** 


Note  by  Mr  John  Home. 

*'  Soon  after  Mr  Home  received  the  letter  firom 
Dr  Ferguson,  he  left  London,  and  set  out  &r  Soot- 
land  with  Mr  Adam  Smith.  They  came  to  Mor- 
peth on  the  S8d  of  April,  1776,  and  would  have 
passed  Mr  David  Hume,  if  they  had  not  seen  his 
servant,  Colin,  standing  at  the  gate  of  an  inn.  Mr 
Home  thinks  that  his  firiend,  Mr  David  Hume,  is 
much  better  than  he  expected  to  find  him.  His 
spirits  are  astonishing :  He  talks  of  his  iUness,  of 
his  death,  as  matters  of  no  moment,  and  gives  an 
account  of  what  passed  between  him  and  his  phy- 
sicians since  his  iUness  b^an,  with  his  usual  wit, 
or  with  more  wit  than  usual 
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*^  He  acquainted  Mr  Adam  Smith  and  me,  that 
Dr  Black  had  not  concealed  the  opinion  he  had  of 
the  desperateness  of  his  condition,  and  was  rather 
averse  to  his  setting  out.  **  Have  you  no  reason  ^ 
against  it,"  said  David,  '^  hut  an  apprehension  that 
it  may  make  me  die  sooner  ? — that  is  no  reason  at 
all."  I  never  saw  him  more  chearful,  or  in  more 
perfect  possession  of  all  his  Acuities,  his  memory, 
his  understanding,  his  wit.  It  is  agreed  that  Smith 
shall  go  on  to  Scotland,  and  that  I  should  proceed 
to  Bath  with  David.  We  are  to  travel  one  stage 
before  dinner,  and  one  after  dinner.  Colin  tells 
me  that  he  thinks  Mr  Hume  better  than  when  he 
left  Edinburgh.  We  had  a  fine  evening  as  we 
went  from  Morpeth  to  Newcastle.  David  seeing 
a  pair  of  pistols  in  the  chaise,  sidd,  that  as  he  had 
very  little  at  stake,  he  would  indulge  me  in  my 
humour  of  fighting  the  highwaymen.  Whilst  sup- 
per was  getting  ready  at  the  inn,  Mr  Hume  and  I 
played  an  hour  at  picquet.  Mr  David  was  very 
keen  about  his  card  playing." 


^*  Newcastle,  Wednesday,  ft^th  April. 

^^  Mb  Hume  not  quite  so  well  in  the  morning 

— *says,  that  he  had  set  out  merely  to  please  his 

friends ;  that  he  would  go  on  to  please  them ;  that 

Fergusson  and  Andrew  Stuart,  (about  whom  we 
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had  been  talking,)  were  answerable  for  shortening 
his  life  one  week  a-piece ;  for,  says  he,  you  will  al- 
low Xenophon  to  be  good  authority  ;  and  he  lays 
it  down,  that  suppose  a  man  is  dying,  nobody  has 
a  right  to  kill  him.  He  set  out  in  this  vein,  and 
continued  all  the  stage  in  his  cheerful  and  talking 
humour.  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  we  went  on  to 
Durham — from  that  to  Darlington,  where  we  pass- 
ed the  night. 

"  In  the  evening,  Mr  Hume  thinks  himself  more 
easy  and  light,  than  he  has  been  any  time  for  three 
months.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  we 
touched  upon  the  national  affairs.  He  still  main- 
tains, that  the  national  debt  must  be  the  ruin  of 
Britain  ;  and  laments  that  the  two  most  civilized 
nations,  the  English  and  French,  should  be  on  the 
decline ;  and  the  barbarians,  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals of  Germany  and  Russia,  shoidd  be  rising  in 
power  and  renown.  The  French  king,  he  says, 
has  ruined  the  state  by  recalling  the  parliaments. 
Mr  Hume  thinks  that  there  is  only  one  man  in 
France  fit  to  be  minister,  (the  Archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse,) of  the  family  of  Brienne.  He  told  me  some 
curious  anecdotes  with  regard  to  this  prelate ;  that 
he  composed  and  corrected  without  writing ;  that 
Mr  Hirnie  had  heard  him  repeat  an  elegant  ora- 
tion of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  length,  which  he 
had  never  written.  Mr  Hume,  talking  with  the 
Princess  Beauvais  about  French  policy,  said  that 
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he  knew  but  one  man  in  France  capable  of  resto- 
ring its  greatness ;  the  lady  said  she  knew  one  too, 
and  wished  to  hear  if  it  was  the  same.  They  ac- 
cordingly named  each  their  man,  and  it  was  this 
prelate." 


Thursday^  25th. 
Left  Darlington  about  nine  o'clock,  and  came 
to  North  Allerton.  The  same  delightful  weather. 
A  shower  fell  that  layed  the  dust,  and  made  our 
journey  to  Borough-Bridge  more  pleasant.  Mr 
Hume  continues  very  easy,  and  has  a  tolerable  ap- 
petite ;  tastes  nothing  liquid  but  water,  and  sups 
upon  an  egg.  He  assured  me,  that  he  never  pos- 
sessed his  faculties  more  perfectly  ;  that  he  never 
was  more  sensible  of  the  beauties  of  any  classic  au- 
thor than  he  was  at  present,  nor  loved  more  to 
read.  When  I  am  not  in  the  room  with  him  he 
reads  continually.  The  post-boys  can  scarcely  be 
persuaded  to  drive  only  five  miles  an  hour,  and 
their  horses  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking !  The 
other  travellers,  as  they  pass,  look  into  the  chais^ 
and  laugh  at  our  slow  pace.  This  evening  the 
post-boy  from  North  Allerton,  who  had  required  a 
good  deal  of  threatening  to  make  him  drive  as  slow 
as  we  desired,  had  no  sooner  taken  his  departure 
to  go  home,  than  he  set  off  at  full  speed.  ^  Pour 
96  dedommagery  said  David," 
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**  Friday,  26rt,  BaraughJmdge. 
^^  Mr  Hume  this  morning  not  quite  so  welL 
He  observes,  and  I  see  it,  that  he  has  a  good  day 
and  a  bad  one.  His  iUness  is  an  internal  hemor- 
rhage, which  has  been  wasting  him  for  a  long 
time.  He  is  so  thin  that  he  chooses  to  have  a 
cushion  under  him  when  he  sits  upon  an  ordinary 
chair.  He  told  me  to-day,  that  if  Louis  XV.  had 
died  in  the  time  of  the  r^ency,  the  whole  French 
nation  were  determined  to  bring  back  the  King  of 
Spain  to  be  Eang  of  France,  so  zealous  were  they 
for  preserving  the  line  of  succession.  This  evening 
Mr  Hume  not  quite  so  well,  and  goes  to  bed  at  a 
more  early  hour  than  he  used  to  do." 


"  Ferry  Bridge,  Sunday ^  28/A. 
*'  Me  Hume  much  better  this  morning.  He 
told  me,  that  the  French  nation  had  no  great  opi- 
nion of  Cardinal  Fleury ;  that  the  English  had 
extolled  him,  in  opposition  to  their  own  minister 
Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  but  that  Fleury  was  a  little 
genius,  and  a  cheat.  Lord  Marischal  acquainted 
Mr  Hume  with  a  piece  of  knavery,  which  his  lord- 
ship said  nobody  but  a  Frenchman  and  a  priest 
could  have  been  guilty  of.  The  French  ambassa- 
dor at  Madrid  came  to  Liord  Marischal  one  day, 
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and  told  him,  that  he  had  a  letter  from  the  French 
minister  at  Fetershurgh,  acquainting  him  that  G^ 
neral  Keith  was  not  pleased  with  his  situation  in 
Russia,  and  wished  to  return  to  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, (where  he  had  formerly  been  ;)  that  it  would 
be  proper  for  Liord  Marischal  to  apply  to  the  court 
of  Spain.  Lord  Marischal  said  nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  him  than  to  have  his  brother  in 
the  same  country  with  him ;  but  that,  as  he  had 
heard  nothing  from  himself,  he  could  not  make  any 
application  in  his  name.  The  French  minister  still 
urged  him  to  write  to  the  Spanish  minister,  but  in 
vain.  When  the  brothers  met,  several  years  after, 
they  explained  this  matter.  Keith  had  never  any 
intention  of  combg  into  the  Spanish  service  again ; 
and  if  Lord  Marischal  had  applied  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  measures  were  taken  to  intercept  the  letter, 
and  send  it  to  the  court  of  Russia.  General  Keith, 
who  commanded  the  Russian  army  in  the  field 
against  the  Swedes,  would  have  been  arrested,  and 
sent  to  Siberia ;  and  the  moment  he  had  left  the 
army,  the  Swedes  were  to  attack  the  Russians. 
Mr  Himie  told  me,  talking  of  Fleury,  that  Mon- 
sieur Trudent,  who  was  his  eleve,  acquainted  him 
with  an  anecdote  of  that  minister,  and  the  late 
French  king,  which  he,  Mr  Hiune,  believes  Tru- 
dent had  never  ventured  to  teU  to  any  body  but 
him  ;  and  he  (David)  had  never  told  it  to  any  body 
but  me.    Now,  since  Fleury,  Trudent,  and  Lewis 
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are  all  dead,  it  may  be  told.  Trudent  took  the 
liberty  of  observing  to  Fleury,  that  the  king  should 
be  advised  to  apply  a  little  more  to  business,  and 
take  some  charge  of  his  own  affairs.  Fleury,  the 
first  time  Trudent  spoke  to  him  upon  this  subject, 
made  him  no  answer ;  but  upon  his  speaking  again 
on  the  same  subject,  he  told  him,  that  he  had  en- 
treated the  king  to  be  a  man  of  business,  and  as- 
sured him  that  the  French  did  not  like  an  inactive 
prince;  that  in  former  times,  there  had  been  a 
race  of  indolent  princes  who  did  nothing  at  all, 
and  were  called  Les  Rots  Faineants ;  that  one  of 
them  had  been  put  into  a  convent.  The  king 
made  no  reply ;  but  some  time  afterwards,  when 
Fleury  resumed  the  subject,  the  king  asked  him, 
whether  or  no  the  prince  that  was  put  into  the  con- 
vent had  a  good  pension  allowed  him  ? 

"  Mr  Hume  this  day  told  me,  that  he  had 
bought  a  piece  of  groimd ;  and  when  I  seemed 
sui-prised  that  I  had  never  heard  of  it,  he  said  it 
was  in  the  New  Church-yard,  on  the  Calton  Hill, 
for  a  burj^ing-place ;  that  he  meant  to  have  a  small 
monument  erected,  not  to  exceed  in  expence  one 
himdred  poimds ;  that  the  inscription  should  be 

David  Hume. 

"  I  desired  him  to  change  the  discourse.  He 
did  so ;  but  seemed  surprised  at  my  uneasiness, 
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which  he  said  was  very  nonsensical.  I  think  he  is 
gaming  ground ;  hut  he  laughs  at  me,  and  says  it 
is  impossible ;  that  the  year  (76),  sooner  or  later, 
he  takes  his  departure.  He  is  willing  to  go  to 
Bath,  or  travel  during  the  simimer  through  Eng- 
land, and  return  to  Scotland  to  die  at  home ;  but 
that  Sir  John  Pringle,  and  the  whole  faculty,  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  boat  him,  (formerly  an  usual 
phrase  in  Scotland  for  going  abroad,  that  is,  out  of 
the  island,  for  health.)  This  day  we  travelled  by 
his  desire  three  stages^  and. arrived  with  great  ease 
at  Grantham." 


"  Monday^  9Qih. 
"  Feom  the  treatment  Mr  Hume  met  with  in 
France,  he  recurred  to  a  subject  not  unfrequent 
with  him— that  is,  the  design  to  ruin  him  as  an 
author,  by  the  people  that  were  ministers,  at  the 
first  publication  of  his  history ;  and  called  them- 
selves Whigs,  who,  he  said,  were  determined  not 
to  suffer  truth  to  be  told  in  Britain.  Amongst 
many  instances  of  this,  he  told  me  one  which  was 
new  to  me.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  (who  after- 
wards conceived  a  great  affection  for  Mr  Hume), 
by  the  suggestions  of  some  of  his  party  friends,  or- 
dered his  son.  Lord  Tavistock,  not  to  read  Mr 
Hume's  History  of  England ;  but  the  yoimg  man 
was  prevailed  upon  by  one  of  his  companions  (Mr 
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Crawford  of  Errol)  to  disobey  the  oommaiid.  He 
read  the  history,  and  was  extremely  pleased  with  it 
*^  Mr  Hume  told  me,  that  the  Duke  de  Choi* 
seul,  at  the  time  Lord  Hertford  was  in  France, 
expressed  the  greatest  inclination  for  peace,  and 
a  good  correspondence  between  France  and  Bri- 
tain. He  assured  Lord  Hertford,  that  if  the  court 
of  Britain  would  relinquish  Falkland  island,  he 
would  undertake  to  procure  from  the  court  of 
Spain  the  payment  of  the  Manilla  ransom.  Lord 
Hertford  communicated  the  proposal  to  Mr  Gren- 
ville,  who  slighted  it.  Lord  Hertford  told  Mr 
Hume  the  same  day  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  the  violence  of  &ction.  Towards  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  when  the  Whig  ministers 
were  turned  out  of  all  their  places  at  hoitie,  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  still  continued  in  the 
command  of  the  army  abroad,  the  discarded  mi- 
nisters  met,  and  v^oL  a  letter,  which  was  sign- 
ed  by  Lord  Somers,  Lord  Townshend,  Lord  Sun- 
derland, and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  desiring  the 
Duke  to  bring  over  the  troops  he  could  depend 
on,  and  that  they  would  seize  the  Queen's  person, 
and  proclaim  the  Elector  of  Hanover  Regent.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  answered  the  letter,  and  said 
it  was  madness  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  Mr  Ho- 
race Walpole,  Sir  R.  Walpole*s  youngest  son,  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  this  anecdote,  which  he  had 
heard  his  father  repeat  often  and  often ;  and  Mr 
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Wdpcde  allotfed  Mr  Hume  to  quote  him  « Int 
lauthority^  and  make  what  use  he  pleased  of  it 
Wh&OL  George  I.  came  to  England,  he  hesitated 
whether  to  make  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  administr»» 
tioB,  but  the  German  minister,  Bemstor^  deter« 
mined  him  to  take  the  side  of  the  Whigs,  who  had 
made  a  parse  of  thilrty  thousand  guineas,  and  given 
it  to  this  German.  George  L  was  of  a  moderate 
and  gentle  temper. — ^He  r^etted  all  his  life,  that 
he  had  given  way  to  the  violence  of  the  Whigs  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Whenever  any  diffi- 
culty occurred  in  Parliament^  he  used  to  blame  the 
impeachment  of  the  Tories,-*-'^  Ce  diable  de  im^ 
^eachment,"  as  he  called  it 

^'  Tbe  Whigs,  in  the  end  of  Qiieen  Anne's  reign, 
bribed  the  £mperur*s  miuisters,  not  to  oonsent  to 
the  peac6^  and  to  send  over  Prince  Eugene  with 
proposals  to  continue  the  war. 

^' This  anecdote  from  Lord  Bath«  Another  aneo^ 
dote  Mr  Hume  mentioned,  but  distrusted  the  au- 
thority, for  it  was  David  Mallet  who  told  Mr. 
Hume,  that  he  had  evidence  in  his  custody  of  a 
design  to  assassinate  Lioid  Oxford. 

^  Prior,  after  the  accession,  was  reduced  to  such 
poverty  by  the  persecution  he  met  with,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  publish  his  works  by  subscription^ 
LiOid  Bathurst  told  Mr  Hume,  that  he  was  with 
iPrior  reading  the  pieces  that  were  to  be  published, 

VOL.  I.  M 
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and  he  thought  there  was  not  enough  io  mtike  two 
small  volumes.  He  asked  Prior  if  he  had  no  more 
poems  ?  He  said,  No  more  that  he  thought  good 
enough. — *  What  is  that  ?'  said  Bathurst,  pointing 
to  a  roll  of  paper,  '  A  trifle/  said  Frior^  *  that  I 
wrote  in  three  weeks,  not  worthy  of  your  attention 
or  that  of  the  public'  Lord  Bathurst  desired  to 
see  it.    This  neglected  piece  was  Alma.** 


''  Tuesday,  80tk. 
^^  Last  night,  when  Mr  Hume  was  going  to 
bed,  he  complained  of  cold.  One  part  of  his  ma- 
lady had  been  a  continual  heat,  so  that  he  oould 
not  endure  a  soft  or  warm  bed,  and  lay  in  the  night 
with  a  single  sheet  upon  him  ;  he  desired  to  have 
an  additional  covering.  Colin  observed  to  him, 
that  he  thought  it  a  good  symptom.  Mr  Hume 
said  he  thought  so  too,  for  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
be  like  other  people.  This  morning  he  is  wonder- 
fully well,  which  is  visible  in  his  countenance  and 
colour,  and  even  the  firmness  of  his  step.  Talking 
of  the  state  of  the  nation,  which  he  continually  la- 
ments, he  mentioned  an  anecdote  of  the  former  war. 
He  was  at  Turin  with  General  Sinclair,  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and,  considering  the  su- 
periority which  the  French  arms  had  gained,  he 
could  not  conceive  why  France  granted  such  good 
terms  to  Britain.    He  desired  General  Sinclair  to 
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touch  upon  that  subject  with  the  King  of  Sardinia 
That  Prince,  who  was  very  £uii^ar  with  the  Ge- 
neral, said  he  was  at  a  loss  to  give  any  account  of 
that  matter;  but,  many  years  after, when  Mr  Hume 
was  minister  in  France,  and  lived  in  great  intimacy 
with  Monsieur  Puysieux,  Secretary  of  State,  who 
had  n^pdated  the  peace  of  Aix,  Mr  Hume,  asked 
him  the  reason  of  the  conduct  of  France  at  that 
lime  ?  Puysieux  ,told  him,  that  it  was  the  king^s 
aversion  to  war ;  that  he  knew  more  of  it  than  any 
man  alive,  for,  the  year  before  the  peace,  he  was 
ordered  by  the  king  to  propose  pretty  near  the 
same  terms.   He  remonstrated  against  making  the 
offer ;  said  that  at  least,  the  proposal  should  come 
fium  Kngland ;  and  that  there  was  always  some 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  receiving,  rather  than 
propounding  terms.   The  king  was  impatient,  and 
obliged  Puysieux  to  write  the  letter,  (which  Grc- 
neral  Ligonier  carried,)  with  those  terms  which 
next  year  were  agreed  to  by  the  British  court 
Mr  John  Home  said  he  knew  that  the  King  of 
France  promoted  the  peace  of  Paris  from  the  aver- 
sion he  had  to  war ;  and  the  peace  was  made  at 
a  time  when  it  seemed  impossible  for  Britain  to 
carry  on  a  war  of  such  extent,  and  retain  her  scat- 
tered conquests.     Mr  Hume  mentioned  another 
singular  anecdote  concerning  the  banning  of  the 
last  war.     When  a  squadron  of  the  English  fleet 
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attacked  and  took  two  French  men  of  war,  the 
Alcide  and  the  Ly9,  Locds  XV.  was  qo  averse  to 
war,  that  he  would  have  pocketed  the  msult ;  tsnd 
Madame  Pompadour  said  it  was  better  to  put  up 
with  the  affront,  than  to  go  to  war  without  any 
object  but  the  point  of  honour.  It  is  known,  tiiak 
neither  the  king,  nor  the  ministers  of  Knglandi 
wished  for  war.  The  French  King  abhorred  the 
thought  of  war  ! — What  then  was  the  cause  ? 
Chiefly  the  fear  of  the  popular  damour,  and  of  the 
opposition  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  mind.  Mr 
Hume  thinkiB  Lord  North  no  great  minister,  but 
does  not  see  a  better ;  cannot  give  any  reaSOH  for 
the  incapacity  and  want  of  genius,  dvil  and  mili^ 
tary,  which  marks  this  period.  He  looks  upon  the 
ponntry  as  on  the  verge  of  decline.  His  fears  seem 
rather  too  great,  and  things  are  not  quite  so  bad 
as  he  apprehends ;  but  certainly  the  first  show  of 
statesmen,  generals,  and  admirals,  is,  without  eonw 
parison,  the  worst  that  has  been  seen  in  this  ooon^ 
try«  I  said  to  Mr  Hume,  that  I  thought  the  great 
consideration  to  be  acquired  by  speaking  in  Fte-i 
liament,  was  the  cause  of  that  want  of  every  other 
quality  in  men  of  rank ;  they  do  speak  readily,  bat 
there  are  many  orators  who  can  neither  jud^  nor 
act  well."  J 
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"  Wednesday,  HUt  April 
**  Aerived  in  Lcmdon,  where  we  taw  Sir  John 
FriBgle,  wbo  thought  Mr  Hume  much  better  than 
he  expected  to  see  him,  and  in  no  immediate  dan- 
ger. We  sttid  8  lew  days  in  London,  and  then  set 
out  for  Bath. 

"  In  traveUing  from  London  to  Bath,  we  had 
oceanon  frequently  to  make  our  observations  on 
the  passengers  whom  we  met,  and  on  those  who 
passed  us,  as  every  carriage  continued  to  da  No- 
thing aecurTed  worthy  the  writing  down,  except 
Mr  David's  plan  of  managing  his  kingdon^  in 
case  Ferguson  and  I  had  been  princes  of  the'n^*> 
oe»t  states.  He  knew  very  well,  he  said,  (havmg 
often  disputed  the  point  with  us.)  the  great  o^ 
nion  we  had  of  military  virtues  as  essential  to  every 
state ;  that  from  these  sentiments  rooted  in  us,  he 
was  eotain  he  would  be  attacked  and  intennpted 
in  his  projects  of  cultivating,  improving,  and  (dvi> 
lizing  mankind  by  the  arts  of  peace;  that  heoom- 
forted  himself  with  reflecting,  that  from  our  want 
of  economy  and  order  in  our  a&irs,  we  should  be 
continually  in  want  of  money ;  whilst  he  would 
have  his  finances  in  exceUeat  oondition,  his  nuga* 
nnes  well  filled,  and  naval  Rtores  in  abundance ; 
but  that  bis  final  stroke  of  policy,  upon  which  he 
depended,  was  to  give  one  of  us  a  laige  subndy  to 
fill!  upon  the  otJier,  which  would  in&Hiblj  secun 


IM 
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to  him  peace  and  quiet,  and  after  a  long  war,  would 
probably  termiiiatein  his  being  master  of  all  the 
tlVee  kiitigdains.  At  tbis  sally,  i  «a  iUke  David's 
nlimiier  of  pkymg  witb.hib  friends^  JL  fdl  iniba  a 
fit  of  laughing,  in  which  David  joined';  and  the 
ptople  that  passed  us  certainly  thonght  ve  were 
very  merry  travellers.*' 


I  t 


I  «  1    ' 


•  .      J 


1 1 


I' 


./ 


^  'Hating- eommunicated  this  biogiapfaical  osaay 
toiniy'fri0nd,  /S'l^JZoAar^ZiiltMiyl^tdyi our; am- 
bassador ail  the  Fortes  wh6  was  the;early  intimate 
md  neighbimr  of  Dr  Wilkie^  he  wished,  me  to  cor- 
iwb  4he  ezjMresBiony  uttered  in  tjhe  course  of  fie&and 
nnweighed^  teonversatbn,  liy  Mf  CkarlM  Twms^ 
kmd^  containing  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman 
lidth  regard  to  Dr  Wilkie,  which  will:  be  fouad  at 
p/ 15.  I  give  Sir  Robert's  correction  in  his  own 
wmds^  contained  in  the  following  aote  to  me  s«*- 


S'  .•■ 


f^ 


'"  My  DEAR  SlE, 

i  ff  Yoix  have  afforded  me  *  a  delicious  treat  by 
the  communication  of  your  Account  qfthe  Life  ^ 


'.  ; 


I  J  ■ ' 


*  I  afi^  ib^ppy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  setting  down  here 
the  dame  of  my  excellent  class-fellow  and  earliest  friend^  Sir 
Robert  Liston,    It  Is  needless  for  me  to  eulogize  that  name ; 
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tliink  .ypu  baive  d0De  peifect.  j^  :„,::  r^i^nr 

*^:lvai  anxious  that  you  fihouldvTOoIlji^A^Qi^.BMH 
d]fy;^^^hat  yoiLsiiy  with  iJegpect  tpFrffils^orWiff^, 
J I  ^^^  You  Imre^fspokin  fwly  of(hi8||ebiu%;:v<^|»Mlt.J^ 
]U0M>tlwD3,  jfekiloibe.ariguiaJ^uQd  lujo^ipttt  ^f9Hil 
that  of  any  man  I  have  ever  seen.     '       .-^ri.  nvi«l 

^  But  I  knew  him  long,:  and  kne^ium  intitnate- 
ly,  and  I  can  assuise  yoil  thiub  WiJkie  waa  gusodnhur 
mouredy  mild,:  attached  to  his  family  and  his  friends, 
{uU  of  condescension  and  kindness  in  his  notice  to 
young  persons, — of  which  I  have  a  most  grateful 
remembrance.  He  talked  indeed  a  great  deal,  and 
loved  disquisition  and  debate ;  but  there  was  no^ 
thing  overbearing  or  offensive,  or  even  stiff,  in  the 
manner  of  his  urging  his  arguments  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, ^e  was  always  calm,  i)lacid,.perfecUy  master 
of  his  temper, — and  often  lively,  jocular,  and  full 
of  merriment. 

**  If  he  deserved,  therefore,  the  epithet  rough 
and  unpolished,  it  was  not  because  he  was  at  any 
moment  rude  or  harsh  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  but 
because  he  abstained  &om  every  thing  like  flattery 


it  has  been  praised  at  courts  and  by  princes ;  but  I  know  that 
he  will  not  the  less  value  the  suffrage  of  an  ancient  friend,  felt, 
de^ly  felt,  though  not  expressed,  in  the  private  room  in  which 
I  write.  .  "*     ".* 

;.  .11!  1*  "1.-..  ■'  '   I     ■••   • 
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ar  imfiplimenty  and  p^haps  too  fhnldy  tpdke  llw 
truth ;  and  if  he  was  not  aceommodatii^  ia  Ae 
decorum  tf  society ^  it  was  soldj  in  the  dovenliseaa 
<tf  his  Si^teBB ;  and  the  n^kct  rfdeanlineas  in  his 
habits,  somettin^  I  own,  earned  to  a  djsffem  that 
eaosed  disgust  in  paions  of  delioaqr  and  liigh 
breeding. 

'■  ^^  Be  assured  of  the  perfiset  v^aid  and  aittadi- 
ment  of  your  most  fidthful  humble  servant^ 

^  RoBsnr  Luton/' 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


A  NUMBER  of  Letters  from  the  late  Mr. 
Fox  were  left  among  Mr.  Wake^'ield's 
Papers,  after  his  death ;  and  have  remained 
for  some  years  at  the  house  of  his  Widow, 
at  Hackney-  As  they  appeared  to  be  writ- 
ten almost  entirely  on  subjects  of  Classical 
Literature,  it  was  thought,  that  if  Mr. 
Wakefield's  share  of  the  Correspondence 
could  be  recovered,  the  whole  might  form 
an  interesting  miscellany  to  Scholars.  For- 
tunately, Mr. Wakefield's  Letters  had  been 
carefully  preserved;  and,  on  application  to 
Lord  Holland,  they  tvere  given  up,  in  the 
most  obliging  manner,  by  this  Nobleman, 
as  a  favour  which  he  wished  to  confer  on 
Mr.  Wakefield's  family. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  high  admiration  which  Mr.  Wake- 
field felt  for  the  character  of  the  illus- 
trious Statesman,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  beautiful  edition  of  Lucretius,  appears 
throughout  this  Correspondence :  and  the 
Friends  of  Mr.  Wakefield  will  feel  no 
small  gratification  in  finding,  that  the  sen- 
timents of  esteem  and  respect  were  reci- 
procal. 


London^  June  1 8 13. 


TO   THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLE 


LORD  HOLLAND. 


MY    LORD, 

1  TAKE  the  liberty  of  inscribing  to  your 
Lordship  this  series  of  Letters,  as  well  on 
account  of  your  relationship  to  the  emi- 
nent and  excellent  person  who  sustains  a 
part  in  the  Correspondence,  as  for .  the 
purpose  of  acknowledging  your  liberality 
in  enabling  Mr.  Wakefield's  representa- 
tives to  lay  the  Letters  before  the  PubUc. 
Although  it  is  manifest,  from  the  easy, 
unlaboured  style  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  this  Cor- 
respondence, that  he  wrote  without  preme- 
ditation, merely  as  thb  occasion  prompted, 
I  cannot  suppose  that  any  of  the  friends  to 
his  memory  will,  for  that  reason,  object  to 
its  appearance  from  the  press;    but  will 


(     vi     ) 

rather  conceive,  that  the  elusions  of  such 
a  man  have  an  additional  value  from  that 
circumstance.  That  such  is  your  Lordsbip*s 
opinion,  I  conclude  from  your  concurrence 
in  the  design;  and,  with  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  sincere  respect,  I  beg  leave 
to  subscribe  myself, 

MY  LORD, 

Tour  Lordship's  most  obedient 
and  obliged  servant. 

The  Editor. 


LETTERS, 


t^c.  ^c. 


LETTER    I. 
FROM  MB,  FOX  TO  MR,  fTAKEFIELD. 

SIR,  South  Street,   Dec.  17>  179^. 

1  RECEIVED,  a  few  days  ago,  your 
obliging  letter,  together  with  the  very 
beautiful  book  which  accompanied  it.  The 
dedication  of  such  an  edition  of  such  an 
author  is  highly  gratifying  to  me;  and  to 
be  mentioned  in  such  a  manner,  by  a  person 
so  thoroughly  attached  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  humanity,  as  you.  Sir,  are  known 
to  be,  is  peculiarly  flattering  to  me. 

I  am,  with  great  regard, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

C.  J.  Fox. 

B 


LETTER   II. 
FROM  THE  SJME  TO  THE  SAME. 

$  I R,  St.  Anne's  HiU,  Monday. 

I  RECEIVED,  on  Saturday,  the  second 
volume  of  Lucretius,  together  with  a 
pamphlet  of  yours  upon  Porson's  Hecuba, 
for  which  I  beg  leave  to  return  you  my 
thanks.  I  had  received,  some  time  since, 
your  letter,  announcing  to  me  the  present 
of  the  Lucretius ;  but  delayed  answering  it 
till  I  got  the  book,  which  my  servant  had 
not  then  an  opportunity  of  sending  me, 
lest  there  might  be  some  mistake,  from 
your  mentioning  Park  Street,  instead  of 
South  Street,  for  my  residence. 

I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  your 
observations  upon  the  Hecuba;  but  not 
having  Euripides  here,  there  are  many 
points  upon  which  I  cannot  form  a  judg- 
ment. One  thing  near  the  beginning  has 
very  much  puzzled  me :  I  mean  the  diffi- 
culty which    you  suppose    some  persons 


would  find  in  making  a  verse  of 

(ptXiTTOv  X(tov  Bv6vpa¥  AOPI, 

which  seems  to  me  to  be,  supposing  it  to 
be  part  of  an  Iambic,  perfectly  regular; 
though  by  the  word  AOPI  being  put  in 
capitals,  I  must  suppose  that  there  lies  the 
irregularity.  You  then  quote  a  verse  of 
Lucretius,  which  you  call  ''  consimilis,''  in 
which  there  is  an  evident  irregularity  from 
the  first  syllable  in  '^  remota,'*  which  is 
usually  short,  being  long. 

Now  I  am  writing  on  a  subject  of  this 
sort,  may  I  ask  the  favour  of  you,  who  T  know 
have  given  your  attention  to  Moschus  and 
Bion,  to  explain  three  passages  to  me,  which 
I  do  not  understand  ? — 

The  first  is  in  the  Europa,  v.  123,  124 : 

The  second  is  in  the  Megara,  v.  70,  71 : 


A(r^aXeia¥,  x.r.X, 


no  I  subscript  to  os^;^aXaav. 
The  third  is  in  Bion's  Adonis,  the  end  of  v.  74. 

— —  9ro6u  xai  (rrvy¥0¥  Aimif. 


1  have  no  other  edition  of  Moschus  and 
Bion  here  except  Stephens's,  in  his  Greek 
Poets,  without  a  version  and  Mrith  few  notes; 
but  in  regard  to  the  first  passage,  I  see 
Casaubon  alters  it  to  o<p§a,  fjufi  ariv,  whose 
annotations  upon  the  Europa  I  have  in 
Reiske's  Theocritus.  This  makes  it  intel- 
ligible, but  is  a  violent  alteration. 

I  feel  it  to  be  unpardonable  in  me  to 
take  advantage  of  your  civility  in  sending 
me  your  books,  to  give  you  all  this  trouble ; 
but  1  could  not  refuse  myself  so  fair  an 
opportunity  of  getting  my  doubts  upon  these 
passages  cleared. 

Before  I  conclude,  give  me  leave  to  sug- 
gest a  doubt,  whether,  in  the  38th  page  of 
your  Diatribe,  it  should  not  be  ''socios," 
instead  of  *^  socii;"  or,  if  ^'  socii"  is  what 
you  approve,  whether  there  should  not  be  a 
*'sint,"  toprevent  harshness  of  construction? 

I  am,  with  great  regard. 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  J.  Fox. 


LETTER    III. 
FROM  MR.  JVAKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 

SIR,  Hackney,  Aug.  99,  1797- 

I  AM  highly  gratified  by  your 
favourable  acceptance  of  my  Lucretius  and 
Diatribe.  I  must  beg  of  you  to  correct  an 
oversight  or  two  in  the  latter.  At  p.  18, 
ver.  669  of  the  Hecuba  should  not  have 
been  referred  to;  and  the  2*,  in  p.  24,  line  7, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  beginning  of 
the  line. 

That  what  I  have  advanced,  in  p.  5, 
should  puzzle  you,  I  must  ascribe  to  an 
indistinctness  in  my  representation  of  the 
point  in  discussion.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
the  final  v  should  never  be  expressed,  but 
where  a  vowel  follows ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  this  appendage  was  never  employed 
as  a  device  to  lengthen  a  short  syllable, 
but  merely  to  prevent  the  harshness  of  an 
open  vowel.     Now,  upon   this  principle. 


the  difEculty  with  the  generality  of  readers 
would  be  the  proper  enunciation  of  such 
verses  as  that  specified  by  me  at  the  place. 
This  difficulty,  I  maintain,  will  be  none  to 
those  accustomed  to  pronounce  Iambics 
with  a  suitable  tone;  by  which  1  under- 
stand  a  tone  similar  to  that  with  which  all 
scholars,  I  believe,  utter  Anacreontics  ;  and 
which  certainly  is  necessary  to  all  other 
verses,  if  we  wish  to  distinguish  them  from 
prose : 

Ovi*  Of  I  "Xstrt   fJL  I  €  Zsivg * 

as  if  XetTBfjufji! :   and  iogi  as  if  hogel^  with  all 

the  emphasis  of  a  long  syllable.  In  short, 
however,  these  niceties  are  scarcely  to  be 
conveyed  intelligibly  but  by  conversation, 
where  the  modes  of  education  have  been 
different,  or  novelties  have  been  suggested 
by  matured  study.  Certainly  the  common 
mode  of  reading,  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
accent  and  quantity, 

Arma  v'trumquie  cano 


as  long  as  if  it  were  vires,  can  never  be 
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vindicated,  and  is  well  ridiculed  through 
the  following  verses  by  a  late  writer : 


Malo  me  Galatea  pedt 

Tu  ne  cede  molis,  sed  contra 


The  passages,  which  you  cite  from  Bion 
and  Moschus,  are  considered,  whether  suc- 
cessfully or  not,  in  my  edition,  which  you 
will  honour  me  by  accepting ;  and  I  will 
carry  a  copy  of  it  to  your  house,  when  I 
go  to  town  on  Thursday.  KtryjxKaLa^  is  the 
Dor.  or  JSol.  form  of  the  infinitive  mode 
for  curyoLkoLnvy  not  contracted:  otherwise  it 

« 

had  been  a^;^aXay. 

Certainly  socioSy  in  p.  38  of  the  Diatribe, 
would  be  better. 

Sir !  your  apology  for  taking  up  my 
time  by  these  inquiries  might  well  have 
been  spared :  occupied  as  I  am,  I  think  it 
no  interruption,  but  an  exquisite  pleasure, 
to  comply  with  any  wishes  of  Mr.  Fox : 
nor  could  I  reap  a  greater  gratification  from 
my  studies,  than  the  opportunity  of  discus- 
sing some  of  these  topics  in  conversation 
with  you ;  as  it  is  possible  that  my  elabo- 
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rate  inquiries  for  some  years  past  might 
occasionally  strike  out  some  new  ideas  on 
a  subject  which  is  still  but  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  best  scholars ; — an  asser- 
tion, which,  I  believe,  my  Notes  on  Lucre- 
tius will  occasionally  confirm. 

I  am.  Sir, 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 


LETTER     IV. 
FROM  MR,  FOX  TO  MR,  fFAKEFlELD, 

SIR,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Friday. 

I  RECEIVED  yesterday  your  very 
obliging  letter,  for  which  I  return  you 
many  thanks,  as  well  as  for  the  Bion  and 
Moschus,  which  I  will  tell  my  servant  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  sending  down 
to  me. 
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My  puzzle  arose  from  my  supposing 
that,   if  you  meant  to  refer  only  to  the 
short  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  you 
would  rather  have  asked,  ''  How  shall  we 
pronounce  verses  that   end  with  a  short 
vowel?"  of  which  there  are  so  many,  than 
have  quoted  one   particular  verse  out  of 
thousands;  but  I  now  perfectly  understand 
you,  though,  I  own,  I  do  not  think  your 
reasoning   quite   conclusive.      I    conceive 
the  reason  for  adding  the  final  ¥  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  pronunciation,  which,  in  dead 
languages,  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  matter 
of  great  uncertainty,  but  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  rules  of  Prosody  which  appear 
generally  to  prevail  among  the  Greek  Poets, 
I  know  that,  in  Homer,  and  in  other  Poets 
who  write  Hexameters,  it  is  not  very  un- 
usual to  see  a  short  vowel  become  long  by 
a  particular  position,  though  followed  by  a 
single   consonant,    and    that   consonant   a 
mute ;  and  sometimes  even  by  an  aspirated 
vowel,  as  ^iXs  Ut;^s,    and  other  instances. 
But,  as  far  as  my  limited  and  uncertain 
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recollection  goes,  (very  limited  and  uncer- 
tain indeed,  since,  except  four  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  last  winter,  I  have  not  looked 
into  the  Greek  Tragedians  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards,)  I  do  not  think  that,  in 
Iambic  poetry,  any  short  vowels,  excepting 
those  only  where  the  final  ¥  is  used,  are  ever 
put  in  the  place  of  a  long  syllable,  unless 
followed  by  a  ^ ,  or  at  least  some  liquid .  Now, 
if  this  be  true,  and  if  those  short  vowels  only, 
to  which  the  final  v  is  occasionally  added,  do 
sometimes  appear  in  such  places,  one  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  the  final  v  may  in  such 
cases  have  been  used  to  lengthen  the  sylla- 
ble, as  in  other  cases  it  is  (as  we  all  agree) 
used  to  prevent  the  hiatus.  Perhaps,  in 
this  inclination  of  my  opinion,  1  may  be 
warped  by  the  prejudice  of  an  Eton  educa- 
tion; and,  not  having  ever  looked  into  any  old 
Greek  manuscripts,  I  do  not  know  how  far 
it  is  countenanced  by  any  of  them.  I  con- 
fess, however,  that  I  should  not  admit  the 
short  vowels  at  the  end,  whether  of  Hexa- 
meters or  Iambics,  to  be  cases  in  point ; 
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because  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versal of  those  rules  to  which  I  before  alluded, 
and  which  seem  to  me  to  prevail  among  the 
ancient  Poets,  that  the  last  syllable  of  a 
verse  may  be  always  long  or  short,  as  is 
most  convenient. 

I  am  very  sorry  more  encouragement 
has  not  been  given  to  your  Lucretius ;  but 
I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  it  is 
owing  to  many  people  not  choosing  to  buy 
part  of  a  work  till  the  whole  is  completed. 
Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  elegiac  verses,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  volume,  have 
given  me  great  satisfaction  ;  but  I  should 
fear  the  inferior  rank  which  you  give  to  our 
own  Country  will  not  generally  please ;  and 
certainly,  in  point  of  classical  studies,  or 
poetry,  to  which  the  mention  of  Apollo 
naturally  carries  the  mind,  we  have  no 
reason  to  place  the  French  above  us. 

I  am  with  great  regard. 

Sir, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

.       C.  J.  Fox. 


n 


LETTER    V. 
FROM  MR.  fTJiCEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 

S 1 R,  Hackney,  Sept.  2,  1T9T. 

Excuse  this  additional  trouble, 
which  a  desire  to  explain  one  point  induces 
me  to  give  you ;  and  to  convey  a  request, 
that  you  will  favour  me  by  accepting,  with 
the  Bion  and  Moschus,  two  or  three  other 
books  which  I  have  directed  my  bookseller 
to  send;  and  which  may  possibly  amuse 
you,  when  nothing  more  interesting  shall 
be  at  hand. 

The  final  syllable  of  a  verse  is  always 
long,  whatever  its  real  quantity,  in  conse^- 
quence  both  of  the  pause  and  tone  of  voice, 
which  are  those  of  a  long  syllable ;  other- 
wise the  verse  would  no  more  appear,  and 
must  be  wholly  vitiated  by  the  reader,  at- 
tentive only  to  the  quantity  of  the  syllable- 
That  the  old  MSS.  and  first  editors,  who 
followed  their  MSS.  acknowledge  no  final  •», 
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in  the  cases  alluded  to,  is  most  certain  : 
some  later  editors  have  partly  seen,  what  I 
apprehend  to  be  the  truth  in  this  respect ; 
particularly  Brunck  and  Musgrave ;  but, 
not  discerning  the  true  principle  of  the  fact, 
fluctuate  between  the  omission  and  inser- 
tion, in  their  practice,  with  great  capri- 
ciousness,  Mr.  R,  P.  Knight,  who  is  a 
profound  and  accurate  Greek  scholar,  as- 
sented immediately  to  my  notion,  when  I 
once  proposed  it  to  him  in  a  casual  conver- 
sation at  the  bookseller's:  but  I  have  found 
no  other  person  who  entered  so  readily  into 
my  conceptions.  Indeed,  it  is  my  lot  to 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  very  few  scholars, 
on  account  of  the  political  complexion,  and, 
let  me  add,  theological  complexion,  too,  of 
the  times : 

FoBDum  habet  in  cornu :  longe  fuge ! 

Will  you  give  me  leave.  Sir,  to  say,  that 
you  scarcely  appear  well  founded  in  your 
construction  of  my  Greek  verses  in  the 
Preface  ?  I  think  the  context  and  the  lan- 
guage alike  ptove,  that  my  preference  of 
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the  French  is  merely  in  a  political,  not  in 
their  literary j  character?  And  what  can 
be  more  deeply  sunk  in  ignominy  than  we 
are  as  a  nation,  in  that  view,  at  the  present 
moment  ? 

Will  you  excuse  me,  also,  in  recommend- 
ing Lucretius  to  your  perusal?  I  think 
antiquity  has  nothing  comparable  to  his 
lib.iii.  from  ver.  842  to  the  end  of  the  book: 
and  the  whole  of  his  fifth  book,  both  as  a 
philosophical  and  poetical  effort,  is  an  ad- 
mirable composition;  not  to  mention  any 
other  portions  of  his  poem. 

I  am.  Sir, 

With  the  highest  sentiments  of  esteem 

and  respect. 

Your  obliged  servant, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 
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LETTER    VI. 

FROM  MR,  FOX  TO  MR,  fTAKEFIELD. 
SIR,  St.  Addc's  Hill,  Wednesday. 

I  RETURN  you  many  thanks  for 
your  letter  of  the  2d  instant ;  and  shall 
accept  with  great  pleasure  the  hooks  you 
propose  sending  to  me. 

1  always  understood  the  final  syllable 
of  a  verse  exactly  as  you  do ;  but,  for  the 
purpose  of  my  argument,  it  was  necessary 
to  mention  the  effect  only,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  the  rule.  Either  your  authority, 
or  Mr.  Knight's,  much  more  both  united, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  convince  me, 
upon  a  question  relative  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. I  only  stated  to  you  some  argu- 
ments which  occurred  to  me  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  which,  however,  must 
lose  all  their  weight,  if  the  authority  of 
the  old  manuscripts  is  any  thing  like  so 
universally  against   them  as  you  seem  to 
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think.  I  see  Stephens  is  inconsistent;  but  I 
think  he  oftener  omits  than  inserts  the  final  p, 
which  I  had  never  observed  till  you  started 
the  subject. 

I  had  no  doubt  but  political  wisdom 
and  knowledge  were  what  you  meant  in 
your  epigram  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  'Ea)(r(po^og  and  HeXiog  lead  the  mind  a 
little  to  poetry,  or,  at  least,  to  knowledge 
in  general;  and  that  Fa/  Avtrong  and  AGnvai 
do  not  contribute  to  confine  the  sense  to 
politics:  in  regard  to  which,  I  agree  with 
you  in  thinking  that  no  nation  ever  was 
sunk  in  more  deep  ignorance  than  we  seem 
to  be  at  present;  for  we  are  not  only  in 
the  dark,  but  have  a  kind  of  horror  of  the 
light, 

I  have  deferred  reading  Lucretius  regu- 
larly through  again,  till  your  edition  is 
completed ;  but  he  is  a  poet  with  whom 
I  am  pretty  well  acquainted,  and  whom 
I  have  always  admired  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree. The  end  of  the  third  book  is  per- 
fectly in  my  memory,  and  deserves  all  you 
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say  of  it.     I  do  not  at  present  recollect  the 
fifth  quite  so  well. 

I  am  going,  in  a  few  days,  into  Norfolk, 
for  some  weeks;  and  1  shall  come  back  by 
London,  where  I  will  call  for  the  books 
which  you  are  so  good  as  to  intend  sending 
me. 

I  am,  with  great  regard. 

Sir, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

C.J.  Fox. 


LETTER    VII. 
FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 
S I R,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Tuesday,  Jan.  30, 1 798. 

I  HAVE  received  the  third  volume 
of  your  magnificent  and  beautiful  Lucre- 
tius, for  which  I  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  you  my  thanks.  I 
^  cannot  help  flattering  myself  that,  now  the 
work  is  complete,  it  will  be  far  more  pa- 
tronized ^han  it  has  hitherto  been :  but  it 

c 
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mtist  be  allowed,  that  these  times  are  hot 
favourable  to  expensive  purchases  of  any 
kind;  and  I  fear,  also,  that  we  may  add, 
that  the  fiolitical  opinions  we  jirofess  are 
fir  from  beihg  a  recommendation  to  ge- 
neral favour,  among  thoSe,  at  least,  in  whose 
power  it  is  to  patronize  a  work  like  yours. 
I  am  at  present  rather  engaged  in  read- 
ing Greek ;  as  it  is  my  wish  to  recover,  at 
least,  if  not  to  improve,  my  former  acquaint- 
ance (which  was  but  slight)  with  that  lan- 
guage: but  it  will  not  be  long  before  I 
enter  regularly  upon  your  Lucretius;  and 
when  I  do,  if  I  should  find  any  difficul- 
ties which  your  Notes  do  not  smooth,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  for 
further  information ;  presuming  upon  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  you  satisfied 
some  doubts  of  mine  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion. 

I  am,  with  great  regard. 

Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

C.*J.  Fox. 
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[//  Fitter  of  Mr,  Wakkfield's,  to  which  the  following  is  an  Answer, 
appears  to  be  wanting,  ] 


LETTER    VIII. 
FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

S I R,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Feb.  2,  1 798. 

It  is  an  instance  of  my  forget- 
fulness,  but  I  really  thought  I  had  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  the  publications 
which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me. 
Excepting  the  Pope,  which  I  have  not  yet 
looked  into,  I  read  the  rest  with  great 
pleasure ;  and  quite  agree  with  you,  that 
Bryant  has  made  no  case  at  all  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Trojan  war.  I  cannot  re- 
fuse myself  taking  this  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing your  opinion  relative  to  the  24th  Iliad, 
whether  or  not  it  is  Homer  s  ?  If  it  is,  I 
think  the  passage  about  Paris  and  the  God- 
desses must  be  an  interpolation ;  and  if  it 
is  not,  by  denying  Homer  the  glory  of 
Priam's  expedition  from  Troy,  and  inter- 
view with  Achilles,  we  take  from  him  the 
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most  shining  passages^  perhaps,  in  all  his 
works. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Tour  obedient  humble  servant, 

C.  J.  Fox. 


P.  S.  Though  I  have  not  begun  to  read 
Lucretius  regularly,  yet  I  have  dipped  in 
it  sufficiently  to  have  no  apprehension  of 
quoting  the  line  of  Phaedrus.  I  think  the 
elegiac  verses  to  thie  poet  are  very  classical 
and  elegant  indeed;  and,  you  know,  we 
Etonians  hold  ourselves  (I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  others  agree  with  us)  of 
some  authority,  in  matters  of  this  sort. 
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LETTER    IX. 
FROM  MR,  FFJKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 

[The  Note  or  Introduction  to  the  foUewing  OUervatient,  in  antwer  to 
Mr.  Fox's  inquiry  respecting'  the  S4/A  IHad,  it  mppoted  to  have  been 
mitlaiil^ 

Ver.  1 .  The  first  syllable  in  Avro  is  made 
long,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  Homer 
in  about  a  dozen  places;  and  without  an- 
other  instance  in  the  two  poems.  Homer 
too,  unless  two  distinct  parties  are  spoken 
of,  uses  in  these  cases  iKoarog'  and  so  in- 
deed other  good  writers,  in  both  languages : 
and  on  this  I  have  touched  somewhere  in 
Lucretius.  So  that  the  full  construction 
is :  Xaot  ttrx.  nvat  $xi  vfiag^  ixourrof  {ixt  t9I¥  lisav 

9fja).  There  is,  indeed,  one  or  two  instances 
of  this  deviation  elsewhere,  all  tending  to 
confirm  my  general  hypothesis,  which  I 
shall  hereafter  mention.  The  Scholiast  in 
Yilloison,  at  ver.  6,   mentions,  that  Ari- 
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stophanes,  and  others,  thought  part  of  this 
introduction  spurious;  viz.  verses  6,  7,  8,  9; 
and  they  may  be  well  spared. 

Ver.  14.  snt  ^sv^Mv  is  an  illegitimate  con- 
struction. We  might  read  ^$vl(t<rKi¥*  but 
such  an  error  is  not  easily  accounted  for, 
in  so  plain  a  case,  from  transcribers. 

Ver.  15.  The  ^  is  superfluous  and  im- 
pertinent; as  Schol.  Villois.  also  observes. 

Ver.  28.  Macrobius,  Saturn.  V.  16,  be- 
yond the  middle,  says,  that  Homer  never 
mentions  the  Judgment  of  Paris.  The  per- 
fect acquaintance  of  the  old  Grammarians 
with  Homer's  works  indubitably  evinces 
either  the  spuriousness  of  this  passage,  or 
an  abjudication  of  this  book  from  Homer's 
writings.  The  antient  critics  discarded 
verr.  20, 21 .  and  from  ver.  23 — 30  inclusive: 
see  Villoison's  Scholiast. 

Ver.  44.  This  verse  seems  fabricated  for 
the  next,  which  has  no  pertinency  here, 
and  is  transferred  from  Hesiod.  0pp.  et  Dd. 
316. 

Van  60.   No  similar  instance^  perhaps. 
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in  the  poem,  to  the  lengthening  of  koli  sq 
situated;  or  to  that  of  lA  in  or^a,  ver.  7. 

Verr.  71,  72,  73,  were  rejected  by  som^ 
antient  critics. 

Ver.  79.  MEIAANI.  He  uses  this  word  and 
its  relatives,  perhaps,  two  hundred  times; 
but  never  thus  changes  the  first  syllable. 

-  Ver.  85,  86.  Deemed  spurious  by  the 
Antients. 

Ver.  130,  1,  2,  were  rejected  by  old 
critics,  for  divers  weighty  and  grave 
reasons. 

Ver.  241.  OYNExe*  —  a  word  no  where 
else  found;  as  i^iirifiv,  ver.  235,  once  more 
only,  in  the  Odyssey,  though  of  a  significa- 
tion that  might  he  expected  to  produce  a 
more  frequent  usage.  K,aTn(p0HQ  too,  v.  253, 
is  aTol  Xsyofjusvor  and  three  or  four  others. 

Ver.  293.  tZ  only  occurs  in  II.  H.  427. 
which,  in  such  a  word  of  perpetual  demand, 
is  very  singular. 

Ver.  307.  It  is  impossible  that  Homer, 
or  a '  contempgrary  using  the  same  Ian* 
guage,  could  employ  as  a  dactyl  the  thres 
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first  syllables  of  «/^ay/J«v.  The  word  siof, 
and  all  its  compounds,  had,  in  that  age,  an- 
other letter  prefixed  to  it — the  iEolic  di- 
gamma,  or  Ionic  Vau,  which  you  please : 
by  the  latter  name  it  still  keeps  its  station 
in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  others,  as  the 
sixth  in  order;  and  its  figure,  a  double 
Gamma,  F,  according  to  the  former  desig- 
nation,   in   the   Latin    alphabet.      Homer 

r 

therefore  could  never  be  supposed  to  vio- 
late, in  one  instance,  a  propriety,  which  he 
had  sacredly  observed  in  999,  and  make 
iiguvFiiejv  Stand  in  a  heroic  verse.  As  the 
iEolians  and  Dorians,  who  spoke  kindred 
dialects,  are  known  to  have  been  the  first 
Graecian  colonists  in  Italy,  hence  it  is,  that 
the  Latin  language  is  mere  jEolian  Greek 
engrafted  on  their  indigenous  tongue.  On 
this  account,  the  loss  of  Ennius,  and  the 
first  Latin  Poets,  is  more  to  be  regretted, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  writers; 
because  of  the  light  they  would  have  thrown 
on  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Hence 
'ii$»,  Fideo,  i.e.  video;   srog,  vetus;   irvXcg^ 
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vifulus;  i¥T€go¥,  ventrem;  ^dyoi^  voco;  uXoff 
volvo\  and  an  infinity  of  others.  The 
^olians  also,  wherever  two  vowels  came 
together,  inserted  the  digamma:  hence  mvy 
ovum;  audii  vel  audivi,  Sec;  ita,  diva;  cKaiog, 
sccevus;  veog,  novas;  v(ivg,7iavis.  Sec.  Hence, 
by  the  common  substitution  of  an  8  for  the 
aspirate,  as  in  g|,  sex ;  irra,  septan,  and  vXfi, 
silva;  tomwv,  pavo;  (Soog,  bovis;  and  in  an  in- 
finity of  others.  TLitroLvFiim,  therefore,  is  the 
word  either  of  another  age,  or  another  pro- 
vince. This  is  a  curious  and  copious  sub- 
ject; and  furnishes  the  true  medium  of 
correcting,  adjusting,  and  discerning.  Ho- 
mer's poetry,  from  the  clearest  analogy  and 
indisputable  premises.  No  verse  in  Homer 
is  genuine  where  a  consonant  precedes 
iTo^9  fiTA;,  (tvaJ^y  iicif,  and  many  other  words, 
which  began  with  a  digamma.  A  single 
page  of  any  edition  will  shew  how  mise- 
rably incorrect  we  read  him.  If  we  had 
not  ^'  fallen  on  such  evil  times  and  evil 
tongues,'*  I  should  have  exerted  myself  to 
give  editions  of  all  the  Greek  Poets,  from 
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very  ample  materials  now  collected,  and  of 
the  old  Lexicographers :  but — 

— -—  aliii  post  me  memoranda  relinquo. 

Ver.  320.  Two  words  with  digammas; 
one  right  measure,  ol  h  Fiio^ng,  i.e.  videntes; 
the  other  wrong,  irig  Fourr^og.  (See  verr.327, 
701.)  From  Fcurrv,  a  city,  I  suppose,  came 
Viisius;  on  account  of  the  size  of  such  places, 
and  the  large  collection  of  men.  Hence 
Virgil  receives  illustration,  ^n.  V.  lig, 

Ingentemque  Gyas  ingenti  mole  Chimaeram^ 
Urbis  opus- — . 

Ver.  325.  TBTgaxvxXov.  No  similar  in- 
stance, I  believe,  of  a  vowel  shortened 
before  those  consonants  in  Homer;  by  far 
more  chaste  in  this  respect  than  succeeding 
Poets. 

Ver.  337.  ag  rig  Fihif.  False  quantity: 
amphimacer  for  a  dactyl :  see  neighbouring 
verr.  332,  352,  366.  to  go  no  further. 

Ver.  354.  (p^9^hog  voi  Figya.  Bad  measure 
again:  ver.  213,  ^nd  others,  are  right  in 
this  respect.    Strong  presumptions  of  inom 

thaa  omjing^r  in  tJm  pi^. 
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Ver,  449,  Toifjo'av  F<tfaKTi :  unquestionably 
wrong ;  as  ava|  is  universally  allowed  to 
have  the  digamma  in  Homer's  time^  Hence 
Phoenix,  ([>oi¥ixoug,  puniceus,  a  rot/cd  colour ; 
purpura  regum,  purpurei  tyrannic  regali 
astro;  Virgil,  and  Horace,  with  all  others. 
The  error  is  repeated  in  ver.  452.  There 
are  numerous  faults  of  this  kind  in  the 
common  editions;  but  they  may  be  cor- 
rected by  the  omission  of  the  paragogic  ¥ : 
as  verr.  238,  555, 646,  733,  and  others. 

But,  to  omit  a  more  minute  investigation 
of  these  niceties,  let  me  give  you,  in  few 
words,  an  outline  of  my  theory  respecting 
Homer. 

What  is  so  well  known  with  respect  to 
every  malefactor  tied  up  at  Newgate ;  (most 
detestable,  flagitious  practice  !)  his  ^^  births 
parentage,  and  education ;  life,  character, 
and  behaviour;"  are  all  utterly  unknown  of 
Homer?  We  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to 
frame  any  hypothesis  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  concerning  his  poems,  adequate 
to  that  effect,  without  danger  of  contrave- 
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ning  authentic  and  established  history.  Now 
ofjbfjgog  is  an  old  Greek  word  for  Tv(f>Xog :  see 
Hesych.  and  Lycophr.  ver.  422.  I  take  H(h 
merus,  then,  to  have  originated  in  the  peculi- 
arity of  a  certain  c^^  of  men  (i.e.  blindness), 
and  not  in  that  of  an  individual.  That  bards 
were  usually  blind,  is  not  only  probable, 
from  the  account  of  Demodocus  in  the 
Odyssey,  but  from  the  nature  of  things. 
The  memory  of  blind  men,  because  of  a 
less  distraction  of  their  senses  by  external 
objects,  is  peculiarly  tenacious;  and  such 
people  had  no  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood but  by  this  occupation.  All  this  is 
exemplified  in  fidlers,  &c.  at  this  day.  Now 
the  Trojan  war  (the  first  united  achievement 
of  the  Greeks)  would  of  course  become  a 
favourite  theme  with  this  class  of  men,  who 
are  known  to  have  been  very  numerous. 
Detached  portions  of  this  event,  such  as 
the  exploits  of  Diomed,  of  Agamemnon, 
the  Night  Expedition,  the  Death  of  Hector, 
his  redemption,  &c.  would  be  separately 
composed   and  sung,    as   fitted^    by  their 
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lengths,  for  the  entertainment  of  a  company 
at  one  time:    and  we  find,  in  fact,  that 
the  parts  of  these  poems  are  now  distin- 
guished, by  scholiasts,  grammarians,  and  all 
such  writers,  by  these  names,  and  not  by 
books.    These  songs,  bearing  date  demon* 
strably  before  the  use  of  alphabetic  cha- 
racters in  Greece,  and  when  the  dialect  of 
the  civilized  parts  of  Asia  (Ionia  and  ^olia) 
was  uniform,  could  never  be  traced  to  their 
respective  authors  ;  and,  in  reality,  we  find 
from  Herodotus,  the  first  Greek  historian, 
that  no  more  was  known  of  this  Homer,  nor 
so  much,  in  his  days  (2,  3,  4,  or  500  years 
after  the  event),  as  in  our  own.  These  songs 
of  blind  men  were  collected  and  put  toge- 
ther by  some  skilful  men  (at  the  direction 
of  Pisistratus,  or  some  other  person),  and 
woven,  by  interpolations,  connecting-verses, 
and    divers    modifications,    into    a  whole. 
Hence  pa-^ahtt.     Here  we  see  a  reason  for 
so  many  repetitions :  as  every  detached  part, 
to  be  sung  at  an  entertainment,  required 
a  head  and  tail  piece,  as  necessary  for  an 
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intelligible  whole :  and  hence  we  observe  a 
reason  for  those  unaccountable  anomalies 
of  measure,  and  the  neglect  of  the  JBolic 
digamma,  from  an  ignorance  of  its  power  in 
those  later  times,  whether  from  new  inser- 
tions, or  from  alterations  in  the  transmitted 
pieces,  to  efiect  regularity  and  consecution* 
This  accounts  also  for  the  glaring  disparity 
in  some  of  the  pieces :  for  nothing  can  be 
more  exquisite  than  what  you  so  justly  ad* 
mire,  the  interview  of  Priam  and  Achilles ; 
and  nothing  more  contemptible  than  the 
whole  detail  of  the  death  of  Hector,  and 
the  reconciliation  of  Agamemnon  and  Achil- 
les. You  are  expecting  a  noble  exhibition 
of  generosity  and  magnanimity  on  both 
sides,  and  you  are  put  off  with  a  miserable 
tedious  ditty  about  Ati^. 

It  is  probable,  from  various  particulars, 
that,  perhaps,  as  good  a  poem,  if  the  op- 
portunity  had  not  been  lost  (and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  under  all 
circumstances,  is  nearly  miraculous),  might 
have  beea  tomsmitted  on  the  subject  oiAwo 
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Other  events,  which  equally  engaged  the  no- 
tice of  the  early  Greeks, — the  Theban  war, 
and  the  Argonautic  expedition.  But  we 
have  no  remains  of  these  exploits,  but  in 
the  Tragic  writers,  the  spurious  Orpheus, 
and  the  Roman  Epic  writers,  except  the 
)fentit*e  poem  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius  on  the 
lattet  subject. 
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LETTER    X. 
FROM  MR.  FOX  TO  MR,  fFJKEFIELD. 

SIR,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Feb.  16,  1798. 

I  SHOULD  have  been  exceedingly 
sorry,  if,  in  all  the  circumstances  you  men- 
tion, you  had  given  yourself  the  trouble  of 
writing  me  your  thoughts  upon  Homer's 
poetry;  indeed,  in  no  circumstances,  should 
I  have  been  indiscreet  enough  to  make  a 
request  so  exorbitant :  in  the  present,  I 
should  be  concerned  if  you  were  to  think 
of  attending  even  to  my  limited  question 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  24th 
Iliad,  or  to  any  thing  but  your  own  bu- 
siness. 

I  am  sorry  your  work  is  to  be  prose- 
cuted; because  though  I  have  no  doubt 
of  a  prosecution  failing,  yet  I  fear  it 
may  be  very  troublesome  to  you.  If, 
either  by  advice  or  otherwise,  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  you,  it  will  make  me  very 
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happy  {  and  I  b6g  you  to  make  no  scruple 
about  applying  to  me:  but  I  do  not  foresee 
that  I  can,  in  any  shape,  be  of  any  use, 
unless  it  should  be  in  pressing  others,  whom 
you  may  think  fit  to  consult,  to  give  every 
degree  of  attention  to  your  cause.  I  sup- 
pose there  can  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
removing,  as  you  wish  it,  the  difficulty 
from  the  Publisher  to  yourself;  for  to  pro- 
secute a  Printer,  who  is  willing  to  give  up 
h.is  Author,  would  be  a  very  unusual,  and 
certainly  a  very  odious,  measure. 

I  have  looked  at  the  three  passages  you 
mention,  and  am  much  pleased  with  them : 
I  think  "  curalium,"  in  particular,  a  very 
happy  conjecture;  for  neither  **  coeruleum" 
nor  "beryllum"  can,  I  think,  be  right; 
and  there  certainly  is  a  tinge  of  red  in  the 
necks  of  some  of  the  dove  species.  After 
all,  the  Latin  words  for  colours  are  very 
puzzling:  for,  not  to  mention  ''purpura,'* 
which  is  evidently  applied  to  three  different 
colours  at  least — scarlet,  porphyry,  and 
what  we   call   purple,  that   is,  amethyst, 
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and  possibly  to  many  others — the  chapter 
of  Aulus  Gellius  to  which  you  refer  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  create  many 
more  difficulties  than  it  removes;  and  most 
especially  that  passage  which  you  quote, 
"  virides  equos."  I  can  conceive  that  a 
Poet  might  call  a  horse  *'  viridis/*  though 
I  should  think  the  term  rather  forced ;  but 
Aulus  Gellius  says,  that  Virgil  gives  the  ap- 
pellation of  *'  glauci "  rather  than  *'  coerulei** 
to  the  virides  equos,  and  consequently  uses 
virides,  not  as  if  it  were  a  poetical  or  figura- 
tive way  of  describing  a  certain  colour  of 
horses,  but  as  if  it  were  the  usual  and  most 
generally  intelligible  term.  Now,  what 
colour  usual  to  horses  could  be  called  viridis 
is  difficult  to  conceive;  and  the  more  so, 
because  there  are  no  other  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish words  for  colours  which  wchave  sixth 
good  grounds  for  supposing  correspondinjg 
one  to  the  other  as  viridis  and  green,  on 
account  of  grass,  trees,  &c.  &c.  How<iver, 
these  are  points  which  may  be  discussed 
by.  us,  as  you  say,  at  leisure,  if  the  systtm 
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of  tyranny  should  proceed  to  its  maturity. 
Whether  it  will  or  not,  I  know  not ;  but, 
if  it  should,  sure  I  am  that  to  have  so  culti- 
vated literature  as  to  have  laid  up  a  store 
of  consolation  and  amusement,  will  be,  in 
such  an  event,  the  greatest  advantage  (next 
to  a  good  conscience)  which  one  man  can 
have  over  another.  My  judgment,  as  well 
as  my  wishes,  leads  me  to  think  that  we 
shall  not  experience  such  dreadful  times  as 
you  suppose  possible ;  but,  if  we  do  not, 
what  has  passed  in  Ireland  is  a  proof,  that 
it  is  not  to  the  moderation  of  our  governors 
that  we  shall  be  indebted  for  whatever  por- 
tion of  ease  or  liberty  may  be  left  us. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  serv^ant, 

C.  J.  Fox. 
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LETTER    XL 
FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

SIR,  St.  Anne'i  HiU,  Feb.  23,  1798. 

Nothing,  but  your  stating  yourself 
to  be  in  some  degree  at  leisure  now,  could 
justify  my  troubling  you  with  the  long  and, 
perhaps,  unintelligible  scrawl  which  I  send 
with  this.  I  most  probably  have  shewn 
much  ignorance,  and  certainly  some  pre- 
sumption, in  seeming  to  dispute  with  you, 
upon  points  of  which  you  know  so  much, 
and  I  so  little :  all  I  can  say  in  my  defence 
is,  that  disputing  is  sometimes  a  way  of 
learning. 

I  have  not  i^aid  any  thing  yet  upon  the 
question  which  you  seem  to  have  thought 
most  upon — ^whether  the  Iliad  is  the  work 
of  one,  or  more  authors  ?  I  have,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  admitted  it;  but  yet, 
I  own,  I  have  great  doubts,  and  even  lean 
to  an  opinion  different  from  yours.     I  am 
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sure  the  inequality  of  excellence  is  not 
greater  than  in  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  and  many 
other  poems  written  confessedly  by  one 
author,  I  will  own  to  you,  also,  that  in 
one,  only,  of  the  instances  of  inequality 
which  you  state,  I  agree  with  you.  At6  is 
detestable;  but  I  cannot  think  as  you  do 
of  the  death  of  Hector.  There  are  parts 
of  that  book,  and  those  closely  connected 
"with  the  death  of  Hector,  which  I  cannot 
help  thinking  equal  to  any  thing. 

It  is  well  for  you  that  my  paper  is  at  an 
end,  and  that  I  have  not  the  conscience  to 
take  a  new  sheet. 

Your  humble  servant, 

C.  J.  Fox. 


Inclosed  in  the  above. 


Ver.  1 .  I  agree  in  the  objection  to  Xuro, 
and  am  not  satisfied  with  Clarke's  account 
x)f  it ;  and,  besides,  there  is  something  of  a 
baldness,  or  of  an  affected  conciseness,  in 
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beginning  a  narration  iii  those  words,  very 
unlike  Homer,  or,  if  you  please,  the  'Oftngoi. 
'lEiM^ot  for  Uetro;  is  so  small  an  error  in 
writing,  that  it  affords  little  ground  for  an 
objection,  or  even  a  doubt. 

Ver.  6,  7,8,  Q,  may  be  left  out,  or  not, 
without  affecting  the  authenticity  of  the 
book. 

Ver.  14.  I  have  not  skill  enough  in  the 
language  to  judge  whether  your  objection 
to  ^gy|g/6v  be  unanswerable;  but  I  know  no 
answer  to  it. 

Ver.  15.  The  y  is  easily  to  be  got  rid 
bf,  and  is  one  of  the  most  natural  mistakes 
in  the  transcribers. 

Ver.  28.  Macrobius's  authority  appears 
to  me  to  be  decisive,  to  prove  that  this  pas- 
sage is  an  interpolation  since  his  time ;  and 
consequently  destroys  the  argument  built 
upon  this  passage  against  the  book  itself, 
upon  other  parts  of  which  he  has  com- 
mented. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  antient  critics 
discitrded  ver.  20  and  2i  1  ;  nor  do  I  thitik  it 
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material  whether  they  are  retained  or  not, 

Ver,  44  &  45,  I  agree,  had  better  be 
away ;  but  I  know  not  whether  there  b? 
any  authority  for  discarding  them, 

Ver-  6o.  The  lengthening  of  xa^  in  this 
place  does  appear  to  me  very  awkward; 
and,  if  there  are  no  similar  instances,  must 
be  an  error :  besides,  the  mythology  of  this 
passage  is  quite  new  to  me:  I  mean  Juno's 
having  nursed  Thetis, 

As  to  the  (TOL  in  ver.  70,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  there  are  many  instances  of  syl- 
lables being  lengthened  in  such  situations ; 
and,  ^t  aijy  rate,  it  is  one  of  the  verses 
which  you  say  some  critics  reject.  Pro- 
IpfdXAy  from  want  of  memory,  but  I  have 
some  doubt  ^jbput  the  word  oxocct  being  a 
Homeric  word :  it  is  certainly  much  oftener 

iffCL. 

Ver.  71,  72,  73,  I  had  rather  were  away; 
but,  as  I  said  befoje,  I  dp  not  know  the 
ai^thority  for  leaving  them  out. 

Ver.  79.  JM[f/X?i'^  is  indeed  a  roost  auspi- 
cious wprd^  9fid  I  jh^ye  f^pthing  to  s^y  for  it. 
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Ver.  85,  86.  I  cannot  see  any  objection 
to  them ;  but,  as  before,  I  do  not  know  the 
authorities  or  arguments  for  or  against  them. 

Ver.  130,  131,  132,  appear  to  me  to  be 
much  in  Homer's  style ;  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly be  for  keeping  them,  if  there  is  no- 
thing against  them  but  Eustathius's  saying 
the  passage  was  rejected  by  some  of  the 
Antients. 

Ver.  241.  Ovve(r6'  always  puzzled  me; 
nor  do  I  know  rightly  what  it  means.  I  do 
not  quite  agree  in  thinking  s^e(nfj  of  such  a 
signification  as  to  make  the  rare  use  of  it 
very  surprising.  As  to  ev,  it  is  certainly 
used  once  more  than  you  are  aware  of 
— ei  Tag  sv  7rB<piioiT09  (I  believe  in  the  T,)  and 
therefore  may  possibly  be  oftener.  In  the 
place  I  quote,  it  means  sui,  not  cujus,  as  here; 
and  so  it  means  ejus  in  the  E.427 :  but  this, 
I  think,  makes  no  difference. 

Ver.  30 ;.  The  three  first  syllables  o( 
€/(rawJ«v,  or,  as  you  write  it,  uimvFiicjVf  can- 
not  (as  you  say,  and  I  believe  Knight  says 
the  same)  have  been  used  by  the  ^Oftitjgoi'^s 
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a  dactyl;  and  no  verse  can  be  a  genuine 
Homeric  verse,  where  the  digamma  is  (if  I 
may  use  such  an  expression)  slighted  in  that 
manner.  I  must  be  excused,  till  further 
informed,  from  giving  an  unqualified  assent 
to  this  proposition.  If  the  proportion  of 
instances  on  one  side  and  the  other  were,  as 
you  seem  to  state,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  to  one,  I  should  not  hesitate ;  but,  I 
confess,  I  suspect  this  to  be  far  from  the 
true  state  of  the  fact.  I  have  not  looked 
into  the  Iliad  since  I  received  your  letter, 
except  to  the  fi;  but  I  recollected  imme- 
diately four  instances — three  of  them  in 
one  book,  the  T,  and  one  in  the  A.  In  A, 
0^^  iXcLtra'affAB^'  olvccztol  :  in  F,  u  r$g  iioiro  :  and 
two  in  one  line — 

Ov  Ton  y  e^y  Oivo'ijog  CLyoLO'a'afiefi'  aiog  liovng  :* 

besides,  tgy  tiivitx,  is  familiar  to  my  ear, 
though  I  do  not  know  where  particularly 
to  look  for  it. 

In  the  Odyssey,  there  are  three  instances 
in  the  space  of  fifty  lines  in  the  A,  in  the 
verses  521,549,560.  Thefirst  of  these  three 
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has,  I  confess^  the  air  of  a  spurious  line;  the 
second  might  be  remedied  by  taking  awaj 
a  y,  but  without  the  i*  the  construction 
would  be  hard,  and  unlike  Homer:  but  th^ 
third  cannot  well^  I  think,  be  altered ;  and 
it  is  the  more  remarkable,  on  account  of 
the  digamma  being  respected  in  the  same 
line,  ievgo  ava|  W  6Tog,  &c.  There  is  also^ 
in  the  Odyss.  N,  the  word  Tgotnianfrai,  which, 
I  should  conceive,  could  hardly  be  altpr!E;4 
to  'jt^oiimroLi  without  changing  the  sense. 
If  these  which  I  have  mentioned  were  aU 
the  instances,  I  admit  they  would  not  much 
signify:  but  as  those  from  the  Iliad  have 
occurred  to  me  memoriter  only,  ^d  thp^ 
from  the  Odyssey  from  a  very  slight  iij- 
vestigation  of  a  very  small  part  of  th<? 
poem,  I  cannot  help  supposing  there  ro^y 
be  foupd  many  hundreds  of  then) ;  so  H^ 
I  can  hardly  conceive  the  proportion  to 
be  any  thing  like  what  you  suppose,-r-e^p|B': 
jcially  as  all  the  cases  of  the  paragpgic  9 
preceding  jthe  digamma  va^kfi  nether  fpf 
opi^  ^idpjfjo^  the  others  but  xm^t  1^  ^9Ti^ 
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nit  of  the  question,  as  perfectlj  neutral, 
should  hardly  think  you  would  (and  I 
m  sure  Knight  would  not)  consent  to  take 
^way  from  Horner^  and  give  to  his  col- 
ectors^  or  joiners,  or  botchers,  the  r  and 
he  n  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  A  of  the 
Myssey;  and  this  to  make  the  cobler 
uperior  to  the  original  artist  or  artiste, 
kccording  to  your  system,  you  may  pes*- 
ibly  say,  that  those  parts  where  the  di^ 
^amma  is  uniformly  respected  were  written 
)y  older  poets ;  those  where  it  is  some^ 
imes  slighted,  by  more  modern :  but  what 
f  it  should  appear  to  be  nearly  equally 
*espectcd  and  slighted  in  the  difierent  parts 
)f  the  poem  ?  Now  my  hypothesis,  if  J 
lared  to  form  one,  would  be  this;  and 
[every  man  loves  his  own  best,— ngy  aii^t^ 
Miui  xou  xfjitrai)  it  appears  to  me  more  rear 
sonable  than  any  that  I  have  yet  heard. 
[  suppose  this  digamma,  at  one  period  9t. 
east,  not  to  have  had  the  decided  sound 
prhich  belongs,  in  general  to  consonatits ; 
ind,  consequently, .  tiiat  the  poets  lof  tibat 
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period^  the  'Ofjt,fi§o{,  thought  themselves  at 
liberty  to  sound  it  more  or  less,  and  con- 
secjuently  to  treat  it  in  the  manner  most  con- 
venient to  their  verse.     If  it  was  sounded 
sometimes    more,  and  sometimes  less,    it 
might  naturally  happen  that,  in  process  of 
time,  one  dialect,  viz.  the  Latin,  might  erect 
it  into  a  decided  consonant,  v ;  and  others 
-viz.  the  Attic,  &c.  might  wholly  drop  it 
Thus,  in  modern  Italian,  in  the  word  uovOj 
an  egg,  the  u  is  pronounced  at  Florence  in 
a  manner  very  difficult  to  be  imitated  by 
foreigners,  and  which  makes  it  appear  to 
be  something  between  a  vowel  and  a  conso- 
nant; but  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  where 
the  language   is  corrupted,  it  is  in  some 
wholly  dropped,  and  the  word  is  pronounced 
ow;  in  others,  it  is  made  a  complete  con- 
sonant, and  sounded  vovo.    This  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  a  fanciful  theory  of  my  own; 
but,  I  own,  I  feel  great  reluctance  to  cut  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  pieces,  and  to  give 
them,  not   only  to    different  authors,  but 
different  ages.      I  do  not  know  whether 
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[esiod  is,  in  your  opinion,  a  contemporary 
ith  Homer ;  but,  if  he  is,  I  think  that  in  his 

oyct  KGLi  'H^g^a/  there  is  ar  egyov  X^tgetg  $guzo$l 

id  s^yov  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  words 
ith  the  F. 

Ver.  320.  I  doubt  the  derivation  of 
tstus  from  a^y:  though  I  belieVfe  a^v  to 
ive  been  written  Fcts'v,  because  ava  art;, 
m  a^Vy  are  so  common:  and  surely  the 
>mparison  of  a  large  vessel  to  a  town  is 
>o  natural,  when  it  is  meant  to  exaggerate 
s  size,  to  make  it  necessary  to  have  re- 
3urse  to  any  particular  derivation. 

Ver.  325.  There  are  certainly  some 
ther  instances  of  a  vowel  short  before  r^, 
lough,  I  believe,  not  many.  The  first 
fTllable  of  liar^oxXog  is  short  in  more  in- 
:ances  than  one;  but  the  instance  of  a 
roper  name  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  a  fair 
ne  ;  as  Homer  might  take  the  same  li- 
erty,  in  such  cases,  as  the  Tragedians  did 
fterwards,  which  you  have  noticed  and 
ccounted  for,  I  think,  in  the  best  manner, 
lie  word  rgorgaroifi,fi¥  is  at  the  end  of  a 
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verse  in  Odyss.  M.  ver.  381.  Tl§o(rfivia,&c. 
are  often  at  the  end  of  lines,  and  conse- 
quently the  syllable  before  rg  short :  but 
these  you  may  not  think  cases  in  point, 
because  in  them  the  vowel  and  the  con- 
sonants are  in  separate  words ;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  Greeks  in  general  attended 
much  to  that  distinction. 

Ver.  337.  I  have  said  enough  at  least 
upon  the  F ;  I  fear,  too  much :  but  I  must 
just  observe,  that  the  being  some  times 
right,  and  others  wrong,  does  not  prove 
two  fingers  in  the  pie,  because  they  are 
sometimes  right  and  wrong  in  the  same 
verse,  which  probably  was  all  made  by  one 
author. 
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LETTER    XII. 

FROM  MR,  fVAKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 
SIR,  HackDey,  Feb.  35,  1798. 

The  best  argument  against  Homer, 
and  for  my  hypothesis,  appears  in  my  ge- 
neral observations,  prefixed  to  Pope's  Odys- 
sey, in  the  edition  which  I  prepared  for  the 
Booksellers ;  and  of  which  I  have  but  one 
copy  for  myself,  or  I  should  long  since  have 
requested  your  acceptance  of  the  work. 
Certainly,  if  any  thing  like  your  opinion, 
with  respect  to  the  digamma,  could  be 
established,  the  early  Greek  Poets,  instead 
of  meriting  the  encomiums  of  all  antiquity 
for  their  correctness,  must  be  deemed  the 
most  capricious  and  irregular  bf  all  writers ; 
and  emendatory  criticism  upon  them  can  be 
modelled  by  no  rules  of  analogy  whatever : 
whereas  their  modes  of  expression  are  so 
precise  and  congenial,  that  the  direct  con- 
trary appears  to  be  the  triith. 
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The  detached  lamentations  of  the  several 
characters  at  the  end  of  1\.  CI.  have  a  very 
formal  appearance;  and  much  the  air  of 
an  attempt  from  different  bards  to  shew 
their  skill  upon  the  same  subject.  In  col- 
lections of  Greek  epigrams,  and  in  some 
works  of  the  later  Sophists,  you  find  com- 
positions introduced  with  such  commas  as 
these:  ''  What  sort  of  exclamation  Achilles 
would  use  on  the  death  of  Patroclus  ?**  &c. 
and  then  follows  a  specimen  of  the  author^s 
talents  in  that  way. 

The  Shield  of  Hercules,  in  Hesiod,  is  one 
of  those  detached  pieces  of  poetry,  such  as 
I  suppose  the  Iliad  to  be  formed  of,  remain- 
ing to  us  from  the  highest  antiquity ;  and 
quite  equal  to  any  thing  in  Homer  with 
which  it  can  properly  be  compared.  His 
Theogony,  too,  in  versification  and  lan- 
guage, is  perfectly  similar  to  the  Iliad  ;  so 
that  their  imitation  of  existing  models  is 
almost  an  inevitable  conclusion:  and  the 
probability  is,  tliat  numberless  pieces  of 
this  kind  were  existing  among  the  ^ntjffll 


bards  of  Greece,  but  have  been  lost,  partly 
from  the  negligence  of  succeeding  times^ 
and  partly  from  the  want  of  alphabetic 
characters. 

But  before  those  corrections  of  Homer, 
on  the  principle  of  the  ^olicdigamma,  could 
be  prosecuted,  some  general  rules  must  be 
laid  down ;  as  follow : 

I  find,  suppose,  in  reading  the  Theogony 
of  Hesiod,  that  the  digamma  is  regarded 
seventy  times,  and  disregarded  thirty. 
(What  I  am  stating  is  generally  the  fact, 
though  the  numbers  may  not  be  perfectly 
in  ratio.)  Out  of  these  thirty  irregularities, 
I  find  ten  rectified  in  the  various  readings ; 
but  I  consider  that  not  one  MS.  in  a  thou- 
sand of  Hesiod  has  come  down  to  our  times. 
I  argue,  then,  for  the  probability  of  a  recti- 
fication of  all  the  thirty,  with  more  MSS. 
from  the  general  principle  of  their  method 
and  correctness  as  writers.  Again:  this 
circumstance  of  the  digamma  has  been  so 
unknown  to  later  ages,  or  at  least  disre- 
garded by  them,  that  reporters  of  MSS.  it 
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is  most  certain,  have  neglected  a  declaration 
of  those  little  varieties,  which  would  setde 
these  controverted  passages,  from  an  opi- 
nion of  their  unimportance.  The  same  ig- 
norance or  inattention  would  lead  the  tran- 
scribers  readily  to  fill  up  these  chasms,  as 
violations  of  measures,  or  to  leave  unnoticed 
these  niceties,  as  things  trivial  and  unes- 
sential ;  all  which  may  be  shewn,  to  the  very 
highest  degree  of  probability,  from  innu-- 
merable  instances :  so  that,  instead  of  won- 
dering at  thirty  anomalies,  we  must  rather 
be  surprised  that  they  have  not  been  much 
more  plentiful.  In  short,  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  of  a  learned  construction,  or  a 
more  exquisite  peculiarity  of  numbers,  but 
some  corruption  or  other  may  be  traced  in 
the  various  readings  of  MSS.  or  the  impor- 
tunities of  modern  editors.  Now  to  your 
particulars. 

Tour  instance  from  ILA.  444.  has  been  cor- 
rected by  Dawes,  Misc.Crit.  p.  146,  from  the 
Florentine  edition,  with  general  approbation, 
^^  ikcurofi0%c6»  apeutra :  and  all  the  exceptions 
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that  relate  to  aval  are  noticed  by  him,  and 
mostly  well  and  easily  corrected.  But  all 
niceties  of  this  kind  were  so  uniformly  ob- 
literated by  later  scribes  and  editors,  that, 
in  the  present  wreck  of  MSS,  an  emenda- 
tion, simple  and  conirincing,  is  often  be- 
yond the  reach  of  sagacity,  and,  in  many 
cases,  quite  impossible.  In  r.  453.  laying 
aside  the  digamma,  the  tenses  are  incon- 
gruous, and  the  construction  ungram- 
matical.  What  is  required,  the  Scholiast 
indicates  sufficiently:  u  nq  lAOlTO]  u  ng 
EGEASATO :  "  If  he  hcul  seen  him,  he  would 
not  have  concealed  him  :**  not,  "  If  he 
could  see  him/'  Besides,  ng  is  inelegantly 
repeated.  Now,  except  other  MSS.  and 
the  first  editions  (for  these  studies  are  not 
to  be  cultivated  duly  without  very  large 
libraries  at  hand)  give  some  further  hints, 
I  see  nothing  better  than  the  following  at- 
tempt :  for  the  verb  absolutely  requires  here 
a9  or  zt : 

Ov  fJUBv  yag  pXoTfiTi  y  %K%v6a¥09y  n  KE  lAONTO : 
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which  will  satisfy  both  measure  and  con* 
struction. 

Ver.  224  can  occasion  no  difficulty,  as 
a  most  barbarous  and  impertinent  inter- 
polation ;  and  I  see,  accordingly,  a  mark  of 
exception  prefixed  to  it  by  the  antient 
critics  in  Yillois.  Homer.  £^y  uivi»,  and 
its  parallels,  where  »  must  be  lost,  (for  if 
before  the  digamma  must  be  conceded)  may 
be  settled  by  writing  igya  iivia'  as  II.  T.  12. 
iimi/(ri  ^gariiio'a'i.  No  question  but  we 
should  write  ^^oiio^rrou  in  Od.  N.  155.  pro- 
spicient,  See  at  a  distance :  compare  ver.  1 69. 
Hesiod.  Scuti  Here.  385,  where  one  scribe 
could  not  be  easy  without  attempting  to 
substitute  rgoisimr»i :  otherwise  there  is 
an  end  of  all  probability  in  criticism, 
grounded  on  the  usage  and  accuracy  of 
writers.  But,  as  I  said,  before  some  par- 
ticular specimens  can  be  acceptable,  the 
reader  must  be  prepared  by  general  posi- 
tions, and  a  detail  of  undisputed  specimens 
on  good  authority:  and  this  were  a  work 
of  time  and  labour.   I  have  by  me  materials 
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for  an  important,  and,  as  I  think,  interest- 
ing attempt  of  this  nature,  not  less  allied  to 
philosophy  and  history,  than  criticism ;  and 
materials,  indeed,  for  correcter  editions  of 
most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets ;  but, 
as  I  can  never  pretend  to  execute  any  thing 
much  better  than  my  Lucretius,  till  the 
burden  of  *that  publication  is  a  good  deal 
more  alleviated,  my  pen  never  meddles  with 
such  subjects  again,  to  the  end  of  my  days. 
Sir!  my  former  apologies  must  serve 
me  for  stopping  more  abruptly  than  I  could 
wish,  and  for  subscribing  myself  here,  with 
every  sentiment  of  respect. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 


LETTER    XIII. 
FROM  MR.  FOX  TO  MR,  fFAKEFlELD, 

SIR9  St.  Anne's  Hill,  March  16,  1799. 

I  DEFERRED  answering  your  last 
Letter,  in  order  to  have  time  to  read  over 
attentively  some  part  of  Homer,  with  a 
view  to  the  digamma.  I  have  read,  since 
I  wrote  last,  ten  books  of  the  Odyssey, 
from  H  to  "HK  inclusive ;  and  find  in  them 
eighty-five  instances  where  the  digamma  is 
neglected.  It  is  true  that,  in  many  of  these, 
the  fault,  if  it  be  one,  is  easily  corrected ; 
but  then  the  question  arises,  if  the  instances 
are  so  numerous.  What  reason  have  we 
to  think  that  there  is  any  error,  or  occasion 
for  correction  ?  I  will  admit,  however,  that 
the  result  of  my  attention  to  the  subject  is, 
that  with  the  old  poet,  or  poets,  whoip  we 
call  Homer,  the  natural  and  common  course 
seems  to   have  been,   to   consider  words 
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beginning  with  the  F  like  words  beginning 
with  a  consonant;  but  then  the  numerous- 
ness  of  the  instances  to  the  contrary,  and, 
above  all,  the  circumstance  of  those  in- 
stances being  spread  pretty  equally  over 
those  books  to  which  I  have  attended,  raise 
great  doubts  in  my  mind,  whether  words 
beginning  with  F  were  not  occasionally 
considered  as  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel.  Nor  can  I  agree  that  this  suppo- 
sition would  make  the  old  writers  so  capri- 
cious as  you  seem  to  think:  for,  in  fact,  it 
only  supposes  them  to  have  treated  the 
digamma  as  unquestionably  they  treated 
the  aspirate  ^ ;  before  which  short  vowels 
are  sometimes  cut  off,  sometimes  left  stand- 
ing ;  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  sometimes 
shortened  (though,  by  the  way,  very  rarely), 
sometimes  left  long;  and  syllables  ending 
with  consonants  sometimes  retain  the  short- 
ness natural  to  them,  at  other  times  not. 
What  you  say  upon  the  three  instances 
I  quoted  memariter  from  the  Iliad  is  very 
satisfactory,  especially  as  the  alteration  to 


i}iua'ofi,$4'fioL  is,  you  say,  warranted  by  an  old 
edition :  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  this  ques- 
tion must  at  last  be  decided  by  a  reference 
to  such  editions  and  to  manuscripts;  in 
regard  to  both  which  I  am  uncommonly 
ignorant,  never  having  read  Homer  in  any 
other  editions  than  the  Glasgow  and  Clarke's. 
I  have  indeed  occasionally  looked  at  a  very 
few  passages  in  H.  Stephens's  edition  of 
him  among  the  Greek  Poets ;  but,  with  this 
single  exception,  I  know  nothing  of  any 
other  text  but  Clarke's  (for  the  Glasgow  is 
a  transcript  from  him),  nor  of  any  other 
Comments  or  Scholia  than  those  which  he 
has  cited.  What  you  have  said  has  raised 
in  me  an  ardent  curiosity  to  look  into  the 
old  editions;  and  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the 
iiourse  of  the  year,  to  visit  some  libraries 
where  there  are  collections  of  them.  The 
lamentations  in  the  ft  of  the  Iliad  are  cer- 
tainly rather  formal  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  introduced,  unless  one  supposes 
them  to  be  a  part  of  a  sort  of  funeral  cere- 
mony.     In  regard  to  the  short  syllable 
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before  the  mute  and  the  ^ ,  I  have  found  but 
one  instance  (proper  names  excepted)  in 
the  ten  books  I  have  just  read ;  and  in  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  error:  the  word  is 
iax^vcitn  in  Od.  2.  vjer.  1 72  ;  but  I  recollect,  in  ^ 
other  parts  of  Homer,  to  have  read,  more 
than  once,  ai^ortira,  xcti  h^Wf^  AN^^ors^ra,  as 
I  believe  it  is  sometimes  written,  would 
only  increase  the  difficulty.  I  am  sensible 
that  if  we  consider  the  diphthongs  oi  and  on 
as  short  syllables,  the  number  of  instances 
I  have  quoted  of  the  neglect  of  the  F  will 
be  something  (not  greatly)  diminished. 
Reiske,  in  his  Notes  on  Theocritus,  is  po- 
sitive these  syllables  are  sometimes  short, 
and  were  so  used  by  Homer;  and  I  suspect 
that  all  you,  who  think  the  attention  to 

the  F  the  criterion  of  authenticity,  are  of 

his  opinion ;  else  the  famous  passage  in  11.  T. 

quoted  by  Longinus  for  its  sublimity,  must 

be  given  up,  on  account  of 

— —  ix  figovou  aXro  xai  Ftayji. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  at  your  Lucre- 
tius meeting  with  so  little  encouragement 
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as  you  say ;  and  I  feel  the  more,  because  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  part  of  the  pre* 
judice,  which  occasions  so  unaccountable 
a  neglect,  is  imputable  to  the  honour  yon 
have  done  me  by  the  dedication  of  it — as 
honour,  I  assure  you,  that  I  shall  always 
most  highly  value. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tours  ever, 

C.  J.  Fox. 


LETTER    XiV. 
FROM  MS.  tl'AKEFIELD  TO  MS.  FOX. 

SIR,  HBckaey,  Mkrch  7*,  IT9I. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  anomalies 
and  inconsistencies  of  all  kinds  are  much 
more  frequent  in  the  Odyssey  than  the 
Iliad,  from  a  cause  which  is  in  favour  rf 
an  hypothesis  that  receives  counteiiance  3A 


*  Allhough  some  mistake  appea; 
erXIV.  this  of  Mr  .Wakefield's  is 
preceding  of  Mr.  Fox. 
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proporUon  to  our  ability  of  approximation 
to  antient  sources;  i.e.  the  fewer  tran- 
scripts of  that  poem  compared  with  the  Iliad, 
on  account  of  the  less  interest  which  all 
ages  have  taken  in  its  ferour :  for  it  is  an 
acknowledged  position,  that  those  authors 
are  most  corrupt  of  which  the  fewest  MSS. 
have  been  preserved.  Now,  where  old 
editions  and  MSS.  enable  us  to  rectify  so 
many  of  these  irregularities  without  vio- 
lence, the  presumption  is  very  strong  in 
our  favour,  from  the  great  antiquity  of 
Homer:  for  MSS.  five  times  as  old  as  any 
now  in  being,  would  be  modem  in  compa- 
rison of  the  oldest  MS.  of  Yirgil,  and  most 
other  authors.  I  hare  marked  in  my  mar- 
gin all  the  violations  of  the  theory  of  the 
digamma,  but  have  never  numbered  them. 
I  should  suppose,  that  many  of  your  in- 
stances would  be  accommodated  by  an 
-omiBision  of  the  final  r,  or  some  other  simple 
process;  remembering  always,  that  the  little 
words  y  and  r"  form  no  exceptions ;  and 
such  sounds  were  not  harsher,  I  presume, 
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than  ^iiXvgog,  yiowtntn^  and  some  others. 
Nor  must  we  forget  how  all  traces  of  and* 
quity,  in  numerous  other  instances,  have 
been  so  obliterated  by  the  prepossessions 
and  ignorance  of  successive  transcribers 
through  many  ages,  as  to  leave  the  truth 
in  some  cases  absolutely  irrecoverable :  of 
which,  even  with  relation  to  Latin  ortho- 
graphy, I  have  given  many  instances  in  my 
Notes  on  Lucretius.  What  you  urge  upon 
the  variations  of  quantity  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  aspirate  seems  very  pertinent : 
but  I  am  partly  inclined  to  believe  these 
discordances  to  be  imaginary,  and  the  off- 
spring of  an  inaccurate  attention  to  specific 
instances.  I  do  not  despair  of  pointing  out 
reasons  for  these  variations  from  general 
rules ;  but  these  studies  are  really  in  their 
infancy,  and  will  continue  so,  till  better 
forms  of  government  leave  the  human  race 
at  large  more  leisure  to  cultivate  their  in- 
tellects. Besides,  we  may  well  believe,  from 
numerous  deductions,  a  theory  to  be  legi- 
timate; though,  in  the  midat  of  ao;  mndi 
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darkness  and  inconvenience^  and  after  so 
long  an  interval^  no  sagacity  be  equal  to  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  eveVy  contradiction : 
but,  in  truth,  nothing  can  be  done  with  any 
proper  and  adequate  nicety  in  this  way 
without  the  First  Editions,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  them ;  in  which  respect  I  labour 
under  very  discouraging  impediments; 
though,  all  circumstances  considered,  I 
have  but  little  doubt  of  being  •  able  to 
claim  for  myself  the  merit  of  having  col- 
lected, without  gross  imprudence  or  in- 
justice to  my  family,  from  mere  personal 
self-denial  of  reasonable  indulgences,  con- 
sidering my  income,  the  best  comparative 
library  of  any  man  in  this  country.  Bent- 
ley*s  note  on  Callim.  Hymn.  Jup.  8?.  has 
long  since  set  at  rest  the  old  controversy 
on  the  quantity  of  the  diphthongs  oi  and  at, 
with  all  those  who  do  not,  like  Reiske, 
bid  defiance  to  all  quantity  whatsoever: 
and  yet  Primatt,  in  his  book  on  Accents, 
seems  never  to  have  met  with  that  note  of 
Bentley,     The  instances  of  syllables  shorty 
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in  Homer,  before  two  consonants  of  any 
kind,  I  meant  to  state  as  exceedingly  few, 
much  fewer  than  in  any  author  after  him. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  Dionysius, 
in  his  Periegesis,  approaches  nearest  to 
.Homer  s  purity  in  this  peculiarity  of  smooth 
versification. 

Most  of  the  specimens  of  the  violated  di- 
gamma  in  iaj^oj  may  be  readily  and  naturally 
adjusted :  your  example  from  II.  T.  62.  is 
of  a  very  untractable  quality ;  and  what- 
ever assurance  we  may  feel,  in  our  own 
minds,  of  the  general  validity  of  a  theory,  it 
were  very  unreasonable  to  expect  acquies- 
cence from  a  neutral  reader  in  an  emenda- 
tion not  recommended  by  the  utmost  faci- 
lity and  probability.  What  I  have  to  ofer 
here,  is  this :  the  Schol.  in  Villois.  tells  us, 
that  some  read  of^ro;  I  say,  perhaps  t^gnro 
should  be  substituted,  which  is  a  word  of 
Homer*  s  also :  but  a  too  ready  persuasion 
that  it  was  a  variety  for  iXro  instead  of  /a;^i 
would  soon  turn  A^srd  into  c^gro.  Suppose,  then, 
—  iz  0gof9  aXro  xai  A^^iro— "  leapt  from  his 
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throne  in  great  hustle  and  perturbation.** 
Now  no  word  whatever  could  better  repre- 
sent Virgil's  trepident  in  the  parallel  passage, 
than  this  :  whereas  laj^^  has,  in  the  Roman, 
at  present  no  counterpart.  Further:  Eus- 
tathius  says  on  the  passage,  Asi<ro^  if,  m  6^wu 
iXro  Ka^  v^ig6ogi¥  fj  i(tyji.  If  I  were  not  in  quest 
of  a  particular  object,  I  should  say,  that  n 
and  xtti  must  be  transposed ;  and  then  the 
common  reading  is  right:  but  you  must 
allow  me  the  advantage  of  this  variety;  from 
which  I  have  surely  as  much  right  to  reason, 
as  another  man  can  have  to  an  arbitrary 
correction  against  the  copies.  If  the  copies 
of  Eustathius  be  correct,  it  is  demonstration 
that  some  word  equivalent  to  ittyji  (which, 
in  that  case,  from  a  marginal  gloss,  has  in- 
sinuated itself  into  the  text)  is  corrected  in 
uTigfiogir  which  the  measure  rejects.  Now 
a  word  not  essentially  different  from  the 
former  vgro  and  this  of  Eustathius,  either  in 
letters  or  enunciation,  would  be  most  proba* 
ble.     Suppose,  then, 

— — —  tM  figC9M  aXro  zcu  flPYE: 
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Made  a  loud  bawl.  Now  the  Lexicons  would 
make  you  believe,  that  this  word  is  only 
used  of  beasts,  dogs,  and  wolves  (See  my 
Notes  on  Bion,  i,  18.)  ;  but  Antip.  Sidon. 
epig.  8,  employs  it  of  the  roaring  of  the  sea; 
and  Pindar,  01.  ix.  l63.  of  a  man. 

Sir,  it  gives  me  real  concern,  that  you 
should  suppose  my  notice  of  you  in  my 
Lucretius  should  have  proved  injurious  to 
the  reception  of  that  work.  Believe  me, 
nothing  can  be  more  unnecessary  and  un- 
substantial  than  your  solicitude  on  this  head. 
My  former  publications  were  alone  a  proof, 
from  Jacf,  of  what  I  allege ;  which  makes 
me  the  more  decisive  in  my  assertion.  I 
am  satisfied,  that  no  man  on  earth,  at  all 
similarly  situated,  was  ever  less  obnoxious 
to  his  political  antagonists  than  you  are: 
and  nothing  but  a  persuasion  in  me,  rooted 
on  long  and  attentive  observation,  that  you 
had  qualities  which  secured  you  from  the 
disaffection  of  every  heart  tolerably  hu- 
manized, could  have  induced  me  to  pay  you 
that  trivial  token  of  my  respect  with  such 
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perfect  acquiescence ;  a  token  of  respect 
which  I  shall  contemplate,  I  know,  with  . 
increasing  satisfaction  to  the  end  of  life.  I 
am  glad,  however,  that  I  can  gratulate  you 
on  escaping  the  inauspicious  omen  of  the 
Scriptures :  "  Woe !  unto  you,  when  all  men 
speak  well  of  you:"  and  yet  I  should  not 
be  surprised,  if  the  times  mend  so  much^ 
and  such  opportunities  for  a  fuller  and  freer 
display  of  yourself  present  themselves,  as 
actually  to  excite  some  apprehension  and 
mistrust  in  me  in  consequence  of  the  wwi- 
versal  and  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
world.  When  that  takes  place,  perhaps,  I 
may  set  my  wits  at  work  to  find  out  some 
erratum  in  the  copies  of  that  verse.  At  pre- 
sent, I  must  own  that  such  solicitude  is 
not  absolutely  necessary. 

But  the  copies  of  my  Lucretius  are  not 
numerous ;  and  I  know  it  must  make  its  way 
in  time  against  all  personal  and  political 
opposition,  especially  when  known  on  the 
Continent.  Mr.  Steevens,  editor  of  Shak* 
speare^  who,  though  a  friend  of  mine,  can 
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scarcely  endure  one  of  my  opinions ;  an  ex- 
cellent classical  scholar,  and  a  most  severe 
censor;  who  detected,  I  think,  goo  errors 
in  the  Heyne*s  Virgil,  lately  published  at 
London,  and  corrected  by  Porson;  pro- 
nounced, in  my  hearing,  at  a  Bookseller  s, 
last  week,  my  large-paper  Lucretius  to  be 
the  most  magnificent  and  correct  work  of 
its  kind  that  had  yet  appeared.  One  was 
ordered  for  the  King*&  Library  last  week. 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  -servant, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 


LETTER     XV. 
FHOM  MR.  FOX  TO  MR,  fFAKEFIELD. 
SIR,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  March  1,  1799* 

Although  I  am,  wholly  without  any 
resources,  even  of  advice,  and  much  more 
of  power,  to  offer  you  my  services  upon  the 
present  occasion,'  yet  I  cannot  help  teem- 
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bling  you  with  a  few  lines,  to  tell  you  how 
very  sincerely  concerned  I  am  at  the  event 
of  your  trial. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  I  considered 
as  virtually  destroyed  by  the  proceedings 
against  Johnson  and  Jordan  ;  and  what  has 
happened  to  you  I  cannot  but  lament  there- 
fore the  more,  as  the  sufferings  of  a  maa 
whom  I  esteen^,  in  a  cause  that  is  no  more. 

I  have  been  reading  your  Lucretius,  and 
have  nearly  finished  the  second  volume :  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  by  far  the  best  publi- 
cation of  any  classical  author:  and  if  it  is^ 
an  objection  with  some  persons,  that  the 
great  richness  and  variety  of  quotation  and^ 
criticism  in  the  Notes  takes  off,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  attention  from  the  Text,  lam  not 
one  of  those  who  will  ever  complain  of  an 
Editor  for  giving  me  too  much  instruction. 

and  amusement. 

I  am,  with  great  regard^ 

and  all  possible  good  wishes. 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  J.  Fox. 
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LETTER    XVI. 

FROM  MR.  JVAKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 

SIR,  Hackney,  March  2,  17d9. 

Your  kind  attention  at  this  time  is 
peculiarly  gratifying  and  consoling;  but 
wholly  congenial  "to  that  benevolence  of  dis- 
position, which  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  all 
the  accomplishments  of  humanity.  My  de- 
fence, though  unsuccessful,  was,  in  the  opi* 
nion  of  my  best  friends,  entirely  consonant 
to  my  character.  Some  parts,  I  am  aware, 
would  be  thought,  by  men  of  the  world, 
severe  and  imprudent  to  excess ;  but  suck 
persecution  for  such  things  fills  me,  I  own, 
with  a  degree  of  indignation  and  sorrow,  to 
which  no  words  appear  to  my  mind  capable 
of  doing  justice.  Your  approbation  of  my 
Lucretius  is  also  particularly  grateful  to  me. 

I  am.  Sir, 
with  every  sentiment  of  esteem. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 
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LETTER    XVII. 
FROM  MR.  FOX  TO  MR.  fTAKEFIELD. 
SIR,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  June  9>  1799. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  con- 
cern  I  felt  at  the  extreme  severity  (for 
such  it  appears  to  me)  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  you. 

I  should  be  apprehensive,  that  the  dis- 
tance of  Dorchester  must  add  considerably 
to  the  difficulties  of  your  situation ;  but 
should  be  very  glad  to  learn  from  you  that 
it  is  otherwise. 

If  any  of  your  friends  can  think  of  any 
plan  for  you,  by  which  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  your  confinement  may  be  in  any 
degree  lessened,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  be 
in  any  way  assisting  in  it.  From  some  words 
that  dropped  from  you,  when  I  saw  you,  I 
rather  understood  that  you  did  not  feel  much 
inclination  to  apply  to  your  usual  studies  in 
your  present  situation ;  otherwise  it  had 
occurred  to  me,  that  some  publication^  on  a 
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less  expensive  plan  than  the  Lucretius,  and 
by  subscription,  might  be  eligible,  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  your  mind,  and  for 
serving  your  family ;  but  of  this  you  are 
the  best  judge :  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
shall  always  be  happy  to  shew  the  esteem 
and  regard  with  which  I  am, 

Sir, 
Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  J.  Fox. 

Bev.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  "> 
MCoig^s  Bench  Priton.       S 


LETTER    XVm. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME, 
SIR,  St.  ADoe's  Hilly  June  10,  1799. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  I  wrote 
to  you  yesterday,  a  Gentleman  called,  who 
informed  me  that  a  scheme  had  been 
formed  for  preventing  some  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  your  imprisonment,  and  upon  a 
much  more  eligible  plan  than  th^t  which  I 
suggested.  Of  course,  you  will  not  think 
any  more  of  what  I  said  upon  tb^t  subject; 
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only  that,  if  you  do  employ  yourself  in 
writing  during  your  confinement,  my  opi- 
nion is,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
Literature  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  pre- 
ferable occupation  to  Politics. 

I  have  looked  at  my  Roman  Virgil,  and 
find  that  it  is  printed  from  the  Medicean 
MS,  as  I  suppo^d.  The  verses  regarding 
Helen,  in  the  second  book,  are  printed  in  a 
different  character,  and  stated  to  be  want- 
ing in  the  MS. 

Yours  ever, 

C.  J.  Fox. 


LETTER    XIX. 

FROM  MR.  WAKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 
SIR,  K.  B.  iro^A  nkumT:  June  \0,  1799. 

I  AM  very  highly  gratified  by  your 
attention  to  me,  as  the  attention  of  one 
whom  I  love  and  reverence. 

In  the  present  distraction  of  my  mind, 
much  enhanced  by  the  consternation  into 
which  I  am  thrown  by  hearing  this  moment 
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of  the  unexpected  sentence  on  Lord  Thanet 
and  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  am  scarcely  capable  of 
answering  your  kind  inquiries  in  a  proper 
manner ;  and  therefore  beg  leave  to  inclose 
a  Letter,  received  last  night,  which  I  am  sure 
will  give  pleasure  to  a  heart  so  interested, 
not  in  my  welfare  only,  but  in  that  of 
all  his  species  :  that  Letter  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  return.  What  I  particularly  me- 
ditate is  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  at 
a  subscription  of  a  Guinea  and  a  half :  but  of 
this  plan  I  shall  judge  better  when  I  see 
the  place  of  my  destination,  whither  I  ex- 
pect to  be  transported  in  a  few  days. 

My  sentence  is  not  to  be  ranked  among 
the  calamities  of  human  life :  but  it  is  a  very 
serious  inconvenience  to  us  on  many  ac- 
counts, and  on  none  more  than  a  separation 
from  a  numerous  band  of  the  most  af- 
fectionate and  virtuous  and  disinterested 
friends,  of  both  sexes,  that  it  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  any  family  to  possess. 

By  the  time  in  which  my  confine- 
ment will  expire,  I  trust  a  prospect  will  be 
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opened  of  Calling  you  from  your  beloved 

retirement,  to  a  theatre  of  more  extensive 

usefulness,  alike  adapted  to  the  amplitude 

of  your  talents,  and  the  benevolence  of  your 

disposition. 

I  am.  Sir, 

with  every  sentiment  of  esteem. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Gilbert  Wakefield, 


LETTER    XX. 
FROM  MR,  FOX  TO  MR,  WAKEFIELD. 

S I H,  St.  Anne's  HU1»  June  19,  1799. 

z 

I  RETURN  you  your  friend's  Letter, 
which  gave  me  great  satisfaction.  The 
sentence  upon  Lord  Thanet  and  Ferguson 
is,  all  things  considered,  most  abominable ; 
but  the  speech  accompanying  it  is,  if  pos- 
sible,  w^orse. 

I  think  a  Lexicon  in  Greek  and  English 
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is   a,  work   much   wanted;    a3nd,    if   you 

can  have  patience  to  execute  such  a  work, 

I  shall  consider  it  a  great  benefit  to  the 

cause  of  Literature.    I  hope  to  hear  from 

you  that  your  situation  at  Dorchester  is  not 

worse,  at  least,  than  you  expected ;    and, 

when  I  know  you  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect 

ease  of  mind  (which  at  this  moment  could 

not  be  expected),  I  will,  with  your  leave, 

state  to  you  a  few  observations,   which  I 

just  hinted  to  you  when  I  saw  you,  upon 

Porson's  Note  to  his  Orestes,  regarding  the 

final  V. 

I  am,  with  great  regard. 

Sir, 
Yours  ever, 

C.  J.  Fox. 
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LETTER   XXI, 
FJiOJIf  MR.  fTAKBFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 

I 

SIR,  Kinf^s  Bench,  June  14, 1799. 

I  SET  out  for  Dorchester  to-morrow 
or  Monday;  and  shall  be  glad,  at  all  times 
and  in  any  place,  to  receive  communi- 
cations from  you,  upon  points  of  criticism, 
or  any  other  within  my  sphere.  In  the 
meantime,  two  of  my  Brothers  have  been 
down  to  reconnoitre  the  place ;  and  from 
their  report  I  collect,  clearly,  that  this  trans- 
portation thither  was  intended  to  be  no- 
thing less  than  a  Cold-Bath  Fields*  busi- 
ness. It  so  happens,  that  in  the  small  pre- 
mises belonging  to  the  governor,  alias 
keeper,  alias  gaoler,  a  small  lodging- room 
is  to  be  obtained  ;  whether  with  or  with- 
out a  fire-place  I  have  hitherto  forgotten  to 
inquire ;  but  with  no  accommodation  for 
Jbooks,  beyond  a  pocket-full  or  so :  of  course 
every  plan  of  any  laborious  undertaking  in 
literature  is  totally  abandoned,  aod  indeed 
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every  object  of  study  beyond  an  author 
such  as  Homer,  who  is  pretty  much  con- 
centered within  himself.  The  intercourse 
even  with  my  family,  as  far  as  I  understands 
will  be  partial  and  restrained :  so  that  if 
a  former  occupant  had  been  equal  to  that 
room  in  the  house,  nothing  but  a  cell,  in  a 
most  detestable  building  (to  my  Brothers' 
fancies),  would  have  remained  for  myself. 
Upon  the  whole,  considering  the  great  in- 
conveniences of  an  entire  removal,  and  dis- 
solution of  our  former  residence,  I  am  not 
sure,  whether  the  Bastile,  for  the  same 
term,  might  not  have  been  as  eligible.  And, 
as  I  was  never  able  to  pursue  any  literary 
object  without  a  comfortable  disposition  of 
external  circumstances,  I  must  postpone 
what  projects  I  had  entertained  in  that  way 
to  a  more  convenient  season,  if  I  should 
live  to  see  it ;  and  content  myself  with  the 
amusements  of  my  family,  and  occasional 
intercourse  with  my  friends  by  letter  or 
in  person. 

My  defence,  and  other  memorials  of  tfaii 
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prosecution,  which  I  thought  it  a  part  of 
my  duty  not  to  leave  unrecorded,  will  be 
left  for  your  acceptance,  with  a  book  which 
Lord  Holland  lent  me. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  the  truest  respect. 
Your  obliged  servant, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 


LETTER    XXII. 

FROM  MR.  FOX  TO  MR.  fVAKEFlELD. 

» • 
SIR,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  June  97>  1799. 

In  consequence  of  a  Letter  which 
Lord  Holland  shewed  me,  I  have  written 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  to  Lord  Ilchester, 
who  are  both  very  humane  men,  and 
would,  I  should  hope,  be  happy  to  do  any 
thing  that  may  make*  your  situation  less 

uneasy. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tours  ever, 

C.  J.  Fox. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 
FROM  MR.  ¥FAKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 
SIR,  Dorchester  Gaol,  Sept.  6,  1799* 

The  Courier  of  this  day  communi- 
cates to  me  the  very  unwelcome  intelligence 
of  an  injury  received   by  you,    from  the 
bursting  of  your  gun.    Assure  yourself.  Sir, 
that  your  oldest  and  warmest  friends  feel  not 
a  more  lively  interest  in  all  your  pains  and 
pleasures  than  myself,  nor  will  rejoice  more 
at  your  recovery.     And  will  you  do  me  the 
justice  to  believe,    that  I  would  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  submitting  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Cicero  to  your  consideration, 
but  from  an  absolute  conviction  of  your 
magnanimity  and  benevolence,  and  love  of 
truth ;  and  from  an  entire  confidence  in  yout 
candour,   for  assigning  no  motive  to  this 
intrusion,   but  an  ardent  desire   of  your 
approximation    as    nearly   as    possible    to 
my  own,  perhaps  visionary  and  mistaken, 
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notions  of  perfection? — "  Ego  autem^  quam 
"  dill  respublica  per  cos  gerebatur,  quibus 
'^  se  ipsa  commiserat,  omnes  meas  curas 
"  cogitationesque  in  earn  conferebam:  cum 
'*  autem  dominatu  unius  omnia  tenerentur, 
"  neque  esset  usquam  consilio  aut  auctori- 
"  tati  locus;  socios  denique  tuendae  reipub- 
**  Hex,  summos  viros,  amisissem ;  nee  mc 
*^  angoribus  dedidi,  quibus  essem  confectus^ 
**  nisi  iis  restitissem,  nee  nirsum  indignis 

'*  HOMINE  DOCTO  VOLUPTATIBUS."  Off*,  ii.   1. 

Am  I,  Sir,  indecentiy  presumptuous  and 
free,  am  I  guilty  of  a  too  dictatorial  offi- 
ciousness,  in  pronouncing  those  pleasures 
TO  misbecome  a  man  of  letters,  which 
consist  in  mangling,  maiming,  and  depriving 
of  that  invaluable  and  irretrievable  blessing, 
its  existence,  an  inoffensive  pensioner  on 
the  universal  bounties  of  the  common  Feeder 
and  Protector  of  all  his  offspring  ? 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  obliged  and  respectful  friend, 

Gilbert  Wakefield, 


.    .fm^.    a^-«< 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

FROM  MR,  FOX  TO  MR.  fFJKEFIELD, 
S  1 R^  No.  n ,  Sackviile  Street,  Sept.  14,  MBd, 

I  ASSURE  you  I  take  very  kindly 
your  Letter,  and  the  quotation  in  it.  I  think 
the  question  of  '  How  far  field  sports  are 
innocent  amusements/  is  nearly  connected 
with  another,  upon  which,  from  the  title 
of  one  of  your  intended  works,  I  suspect 
you  entertain  opinions  rather  singular;  for 
if  it  is  lawful  to  kill  tame  animals  with 
whom  one  has  a  sort  of  acquaintance,  such 
as  Jowls,  oxen,  &c.  it  is  still  less  repugnant 
to  one's  feelings  to  kill  wild  animals  ;  but 
then  to  make  a  pastime  of  it — I  am  aw^are 
there  is  something  to  be  said  upon  this 
point.  On  the  bther  hand,  if  example  is 
allowed  to  be  any  thing,  there  is  nothing 
in  which  all  mankind,  civilized  or  savage, 
have  more  agreed,  than  in  making  some 
sort  of  chace  (for  fishing  is  of  the  same 
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nature)  part  of  their  business  or  amuse- 
ment. However,  I  admit  it  to  be  a  very 
questionable  subject :  at  all  events,  it  is  a 
very  pleasant  and  healthful  exercise.  My 
wound  goes  on,  I  believe,  very  well ;  and 
no  material  injury  is  apprehended  to  the 
hand ;  but  the  cure  will  be  tedious,  and  I 
shall  be  confined  in  this  town  for  more 
weeks  than  I  had  hoped  ever  to  spend 
days  here.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  inquiries,  and  am. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  J.  Fox. 
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LETTER    XXV. 

FROM  MR.  IKiKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 

9  1 R,  DorcbesUr  Gaol,  Sept.  90,  1T99. 

I  AM  unwilling  to  increase  the  in- 
conveniences of  your  present  situation,  and 
have  therefore  not  been  solicitous  of  imme- 
diately acknowledging  your  favour ;  nor  do 
I  by  any  means  wish  you  to  incommode 
yourself,  in  the  least  degree,  by  noticing  this, 
or  any  other  similar  intrusion  from  me. 

With  your  leave,  the  question  of  animal 
food  (from  which  the  purest  philosophers 
in  all  ages  have  abstained,  the  Pythagoreans, 
Bramins>  Essenes,  and  others)  is  no  more 
involved  in  that  of  rural  sports,  as  com- 
monly pursued,  than  the  question  of  rach 
and  tortures  is  connected  with  that  of  cc^ 
tal  punishments.     I  would  not  now  state, 

*  Is  it  lawful  and  expedient  to  kill  animals 

*  at  all  ?'     but,  '  Is    it   philosophical  and 
'  humane  to  leave  numbers   of 
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•  perish  by  pain  and  hunger,  or  to  occasion 
'  the  remainder  of  their  Uves  to  be  perilous 
'  and  miserable  ?'  for  such,  I  presume,  are 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  shooting  in 
particular.  As  for  hunting ;  to  see  a  set  of 
men  exulting  in  the  distresses  of  an  inoffen- 
sive animal,  with  such  intemperate  and 
wild  triumph,  is  to  me  the  most  irrational 
and  degrading  spectacle  in  the  world ;  and 
an  admirable  prolusion  to  those  delectable 
operations  which  are  transacting  in  Hol- 
land, and  elsewhere ! 

In  reading  Ovid's  Tristia  (to  my  fancy, 
the  first  Poet  of  all  Antiquity)  with  my 
Children,  the  other  morning,  (who,  with  my 
Wife,  are  forbidden  by  thi  Justices  to  come 
to  me  more  than  four  days  in  a  week,  from 
ten  o'clock  to  six,)  I  thought  an  error,  not 
yet  discovered,  to  occupy  the  introductory 
lines : — 

Parve,  nee  iav idea,  luie  me,  Liberl  itus  In  urban ; 

Hei  mibi !  qud  domino  dod  licet  ire  tuo. 
Vade,  led  tDcoltu ;  qnalem  decet  exralii  ene : 

Infelix  hsIritDm  tempofia  bujua  hibe. 

By  the  bye,  1  have  observed,  (and  mention. 
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I  think,  somewhere  in  Lucretius,)  that  the 
Poets  never  used  nee,  but  always  ncque, 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel :  in 
the  first  verse,  therefore,  it  should  be  '^  neque 
invideo/*  But  is  there  not  something  auk- 
ward  and  obscure,  at  first,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  third  ?  The  final  $  is  written 
in  MSS.  after  a  manner  likely  to  occasion 
errors  ;  as  ineultu^.     I  read,  therefore, 

Vade  'y   sed  in  cultu  qaalem  decet  exsulls  esse. 

With  my  most  cordial  wishes  for  your 
speedy  recovery,  and  less  desolation  in  that 
kingdom,  which  one  of  my  pupils,  in  con- 
struing that  noble  passage  in  the  third 
Georgic, — (from  which  Gray  has  borrowed, 
in  his  Elegy, 

*'  Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind,") 

£t  stabula  adspectans  regnis  excessit  avitis', 

called  the  kingdom  of  birds. 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  most  respectful  and  obliged  friend, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 

FROM  MR.  FOX  TO  "MR.  fTJKEFIELD. 

S 1 R,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Oet.  2^,  1799. 

I  BELIEVE  I  had  best  not  continue 
the  controversy  about  field  sports;  or  at 
leasts  if  I  do,  I  must  have  recourse,  I 
believe,  to  authority  and  precedent,  rather 
than  to  argument;  and  content  myself 
with  rather  excusing,  than  justifying  them. 
Cicero  says,  I  believe,  somewhere,  "  Si  quem 
'^  nihil  delectaret  nisi  quod  cum  laude  et 
*'  dignitate  conjunctum  foret, ....  huic  ho- 
"  mini  ego  fortasse,  et  pauci,  Deos  propitios, 
"  plerique  iratos  putarent."  But  this  is  said, 
I  am  afraid,  in  defence  of  a  libertine,  whose 
public  principles,  when  brought  to  the  test, 
proved  to  be  as  unsound,  as  his  private  life 
w^as  irregular.  By  the  way,  I  know  no 
speech  of  Cicero's  more  full  of  beautiful 
passages  than  this  is  (pro  M.  Caelio),  nor 
where  he  is  more  in  his  element.     Argu- 
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mentative  contention  is  what  he  by  no 
means  excels  in ;  and  he  is  never,  I  think, 
so  happy,  as  when  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  a  mixture  of  philosophy  and 
pleasantry;  and  especially,  when  he  can 
interpose  anecdotes,  and  references  to  the 
authority  of  the  eminent  characters  in  the 
history  of  his  country.  No  man  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  had  such  real  respect  for 
authority  as  he;  and  therefore,  when  he 
speaks  on  that  subject,  he  is  always  natural, 
and  in  earnest;  and  not  like  those'  among 
us^  who  are  so  often  declaiming  about  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  without  knowing 
what  they  mean,  or  hardly  ever  citing  any 
particulars  of  their  conduct,  or  of  their 
dicta. 

I  shewed  your  proposed  alteration  in  the 
Tristia  to  a  very  good  judge,  who  ap- 
proved of  it  very  much.  I  confess,  myself, 
that  I  like  the  old  reading  best,  and  think  it 
more  in  Ovid's  manner;  but  this,  perhaps, 
is  mere  fancy.  I  have  always  been  a  great 
reader  of  him,    and   thought  myself  the 
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greatest  admirer  he  had,  till  you  called 
him  the  first  Poet  of  Antiquity,  which  is 
going  even  beyond  me.  The  grand  and 
spirited  style  of  the  lUad  ;  the  true  nature 
and  simplicity  of  the  Odyssey ;  the  poetical 
language  (far  excelling  that  of  all  other 
Poets  in  the  world)  of  the  Georgics,  and 
the  pathetic  strokes  in  the  iEneid,  give 
Homer  and  Virgil  a  rank,  in  my  judgment, 
clearly  above  all  competitors;  but  next 
after  them  I  should  be  very  apt  to  class 
Ovid,  to  the  great  scandal,  I  believe,  of  all 
who  pique  themselves  upon  what  is  called 
purity  of  taste.  You  have  somewhere  com- 
pared him  to  Euripides,  I  think ;  and  I  can 
fancy  I  see  a  resemblance  in  them.  This 
resemblance  it  is,  I  suppose,  which  makes 
one  prefer  Euripides  to  Sophocles ;  a  pre- 
ference which,  if  one  were  writing  a 
dissertation,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
justify.  Euripides  leads  one  to  Porson, 
who,  as  I  told  you,  is  not  content  with 
putting  the  final  9  as  others  have  put  it, 
before  him,  but  adopts  it  even  when  the 
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following  word  begins  with  a  mute  and  a 
liquid :  and  that  he  does  this  merely  from  a 
desire  to  differ  as  widely  from  you  as  pos- 
sible, is  evident.  In  his  Note  on  verse  64 
of  the  Orestes,  are  the  words  which  I  will 
copy  and  inclose.  Now  the  cases  of  pre- 
positions in  compound  words  being  made 
long,  appear  to  me  not  very  rare;  though 
rare  being  an  indefinite  word,  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  precisely  the  force  he  gives  to 
it :  but  of  the  final  vowel  being  long,  of 
which  he  thinks  there  are  no  instances, 
there  are  a  great  many;  at  least  I  must 
suppose  so,  as  I  recollect  several  from  mere 
memory.  But,  what  is  most  to  the  purpose, 
there  is  one  in  his  Hecuba  which  I  must 
suppose  to  be  "  indubise  fidei;"  as  he  was 
so  far  from  stating  it  as  a  suspicious  pas- 
sage, that  he  did  not  point  it  out  even  as  a 
remarkable  one.     It  is  verse  589: 

but  he  had  not  then  been  angered  by  your 
observations,  and  had  not,  therefore,  re- 
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solved  to  support  the  use  of  the  y  in  all 
possible  places.  You  must  allow  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  unlearned  to  have  a  proper 
confidence  in  great  Critics,  when  they  use 
us  in  this  manner,  and  lay  down  general 
rules,  which  they  never  thought  of  before, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  dif- 
ference more  wide  between  them  and  their 
opponents*  In  the  Cyclops,  v.  522,  there 
is  oviepA  ^XuTTu  (Bgorm'  in  the  Electra  of 
Euripides,  v.  1058,  there  is  agA  xXvovtrar 
and,  I  dare  say,  hundreds  of  more  instances 
against  him,  as  I  found  these  by  mere 
chance  :  and  it  has  so  happened,  that  I  have 
not  read  any  play  of  Euripides,  or  Sophocles, 
since  I  read  his  Note. 

I  cannot  conceive  upon  what  principle, 
or  indeed  from  what  motive,  they  have  so 
restricted  the  intercourse  between  you  and 
your  family.  My  first  impulse  was,  to  write 
to  Lord  Ilchester  to  speak  to  Mr.Frampton; 
but,  as  you  seem  to  suspect  that  former 
applications  have  done  mischief,  I  shall  do 
nothing.  Your  pupil's  translation  of  ^avitis* 
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shews  that  he  has  a  good  notion  of  the 
formation  of  words ;  and  is  a  very  good  sign, 
if  he  is  a  young  one.  Did  you,  who  are 
such  a  hater  of  war,  ever  read  the  lines 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of 
Cowper's  Task?  There  are  few  things  in 
our  language  superior  to  them,  in  my 
judgment.  He  is  a  fine  poet,  and  has,  in 
a  great  degree,  conquered  my  prejudices 
against  blank  verse. 

I  am,  with  great  regard, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  J.  Fox, 


My  hand  is  not  yet  so  well  as  to  give  me 
the  use  of  it,  though  the  wound  is  nearly 
healed.  The  Surgeon  suspects  there  is 
more  bone  to  come  away. —  I  have  been 
here  something  more  than  a  fortnight. 
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Professor  Porson'^  Note,  inclosed  in  the  preceding : 


€t 


'^  Orestes,  v.  64. 


^^  Enint  fortasse  nonnulli,  qui  minus 
necessario  hoc  factum  (that  is,  the  inser- 
tion of  the  final  ¥ )  arbitraturi  sint  in 
T»g6iMK$v.  Rationes  igitur  semel  exponam, 
nunquam  posthac  moniturus.  Quanquam 
enim  saepe  syllabas  natur&  breves  positione 
producunt  Tragici,  long^  libentius  corri- 
piunt ;  adeo  ut  tria  prope  exempla  correp- 
tarum  invenias,  ubi  unum  modo  exstet 
productarum :  sed  hoc  genus  licentiae,  in 
verbis  scilicet  non  compositis,  qualia  rexvov, 
rargog,  ceteris  long^  frequentius  est. 
Rarius  multo  syllaba  producitur  in  verbo 
composito,  si  in  ipsam  juncturam  cadit,  ut 
in  ToXvxgv(rog,^ndr.  2.  Eadem  parsimonia 
in  augmentis  producendis  utuntur,  ut 
in  inxX^trBy,  sup.  12.  KizXfitr^as,  SophocL 
Electr.  366.      Rarior  adhuc  licentia  est. 
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^^  ubi  praepositio  verbo  jungitur,  ut  in 
'^  aroTgoTot,  Phoen.  600.  Sed  ubi  verbum  in 
'^  brevem  vocalem  desinit,  earn  que  duae  con- 
"  sonantes  e^cipiunt,  quae  brevem  manere 
*^  patiantur,  vix  credo  exempla  indubiae  fidei 
'^  inveniri  posse,  in  quibus  syllaba  ista 
'^  producatur.  Ineptus  esset  quicunque  ad 
•'  MSS.  in  tali  causa  provocaret,  cum  nulla 
'^  sit  eorum  auctoritas:  id  solum  deprecor, 
•^  ne  quis  contra  banc  regulam  eorum 
"  testimonio  abutatur;  MSS.  enim  neque 
*^  alter  alteri  consentiunt,  neque  idem  MS, 
*'  sibi  ipse  per  omnia  constat.  Quod  si  ea, 
**  quae  disputavi,  vera  sunt,  planum  est  in 
'*  fine  vocis  addendam  esse  literam,  quam 
^*  addidi." 
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LETTER    XXVII. 

FROM  MR,  JTAKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 
SIR,  Dorchester  Gaol,  Oct.  23,  1799. 

I  SAY,  also,  peace  to  our  contro- 
versy! and  I  wish  that  every  dispute  of 
every  kind  could  terminate  as  amicably, 
and  after  such  gentle  litigation:  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  mankind  would  then 
issue  in  the  general  melioration  of  their 
tempers,  and  the  augmentation  of  mutual 
esteem  ;  instead  of  acrimony,  revenge,  and 
bloodshed.  .Only  excuse  my  unsolicited 
freedom  of  remonstrance. 

On  the  subject  of  Cicero,  my  opinions 
coincide  with  yours  :  but  as  the  turn  of  my 
disposition  has  led  me  to  inquiries  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  human  intellect, 
and  human  opinions;  with  the  events  of 
antient  times,  and  the  rise  and  progress 
of  philosophy ;  to  subjects  also  more  im- 
mediately conversant  with   philology  and 
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criticism,  and  the  theory  of  language ;  my 
attention  and  affection  have  been  fixed  on 
his  philosophical  works,  which  I  exceedingly 
reverence,  rather  than  on  his  orations  and 
epistles^  the  repositories  of  private  incidents, 
and  personal  and  local  manners.  But  I 
mean  only  to  state  my  propensities,  not  to 
extol  them,  or  disparage  the  pursuits  and 
predilections  of  other  students. 

What  immediately  led  me  to  that  con- 
jecture in  Ovid,  was,  an  instantaneous  re- 
pugnance of  feeling  to  the  connection  of 
qualem  with  the  participle  incultus :  and  I 
am  very  much  inclined  to  think,  (for  con- 
fidence on  these  points,  of  all  others,  is 
most  inexcusable  and  absurd,)  that  no  si- 
milar instance  will  readily  be  discovered ; 
in  which  case  I  should  be  much  more  tena- 
cious of  the  conjecture. 

In  appreciating  the  comparative  excel- 
lencies of  different  poets,  the  first  praise 
seems  due  to  invention:  and,  as  I  should 
always  omit  Homer  in  these  competitions, 
from  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
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Stances  under  which  he  wrote,  and  of  the 
assistances   which   he    might   receive,    no 
poet  of  antiquity  seems  capable  of  support- 
ing  the    contest   with   Ovid.     Virgil   has 
produced  more  perfect  poems ;  but  then  his 
obUgations  for  materials  are  commensurate 
with  the  number  of  his  verses ;  and  would  be 
seen  still  more  clearly,   if  Euphorion  and 
Nicander  were  now  extant,  fragments  only 
of  whose  congenial  performances  are  pre- 
served.     Quintilian,    with    that    candour 
which  distinguishes  all  his  judgments,  under 
a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  his  countryman, 
after  his  admirable  comparison  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,   acknowledges  that  the 
palm  must  be  yielded  in  this  respect,  '*  as 
Demosthenes  made  Cicero,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, what  he  was."    By  the  bye,    I  may 
appear   impertinent    in    recommending   to 
your  notice  what  you  know  so  well :  but 
that  chapter  of  Quintilian,  in  which  the 
comparison  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  is   instituted,   appears  to  me  one 
of  the  most  interesting  compositions  in  all 
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antiquity.  Horace,  I  think,  has  happily 
comprehended  the  constituent  quahties  of 
a  poet  in  few  words : 

Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior,  atque  os 
Magna  sonatunim. 

In  the  first  endowment,  fertility  of  in- 
vention and  copiousness  of  thought,  Ovid 
far  exceeds  his  countryman  :  in  the  second, 
a  nohle  enthusiastic  fervour  of  imagination, 
whose  effects  are  sublimity  and  pathos, 
some  passages  prove  Ovid  to  have  no  supe- 
rior among  the  sons  of  inspiration :  see,  in 
particular,  many  parts  of  his  Epistle  of 
Dido  tOiEneas,  Phyllis  to  Demophoon,  and 
some  others;  his  entire  Elegy  on  the  Death 
of  TibuUus,  Metamorph.  ii.  ver.  333  to  344, 
vi.  426—433;  and  the  whole  story  of  Pytha- 
goras, XV.  6o,  &c.  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  monuments  of  human  wit,  to  my  fancy, 
among  the  Antients,  (as  at  once  moral  and 
delightful,)  except  the  conclusion  of  Lucre- 
tius's  third  Book,  and  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  with  Alcinous  in  Homer.  Very 
few  readers   have  attended   more  to   the 
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peculiarities  of  elegant  construction  and 
curious  phraseology,  whether  of  figure  or 
combination,  than  myself;  and  I  find  such 
exquisite  specimens  and  varieties  in  no 
poet,  as  I  find  in  Ovid :  while,  as  Quintil- 
lian  says  of  Cicero,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection,— '*  haec  omnia  fluunt  illaborata ; 
*'  et  ea,  qui  nihil  dulcius  esse  potest  oratio, 
"  prae  se  fert  tamen  felicissimam  facilita- 
"  tem/' — ^As  to  the  third  quality,  magnifi- 
cent language,  Virgil  has  no  rival  there. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  gave  yourself  the 
trouble  of  transcribing  Porson's  Note,  as  his 
Orestes  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  I 
have  got  with  me.  At  present,  I  am  reading 
some  voluminous  Greek  prose  writers,  with 
a  view  to  my  Lexicon  incidentally;  so  that 
I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  read  through 
the  Tragedians  for  some  months  yet ;  when 
I  shall  pay  particular  regard  to  the  points 
in  controversy :  in  the  meantime,  I  wish 
not  to  be  positive,  but  open  to  conviction. 
But  my  persuasions  about  the  final  ¥  are 
grounded  on  this  sort  of  reasoning. 

H 
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It  is  not  for  us,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  lay 
down  the  laws  of  Greek  composition  and 
versification,  but  to  inquire  into  the  actual 
practice  of  the  Antients.     Now  it  is  most 
certain,    that    the    old    editions    and   old 
Scholiasts  so  generally  omit  the  p,  where 
modern  editors  interpolate  the  letter,  as  to 
induce  a  most  probable  conviction,  that  it 
was  universally  omitted  by  the  Antients; 
and  that  the  few  present  exceptions  are  the 
officious  insertions  of  transcribers  and  pub- 
lishers, who  would  "  be  wise  above  what 
was  written ;"  and  modelled  the  MSS.  by 
their    own    preconceptions    of   propriety. 
Whereas,    from   the    current    persuasion, 
among  modem  scholars,    of  the  necessity 
of  support  to  these  short  syllables  by  the 
application  of  consonants,    it  is  perfectly 
inconceivable  that  they    should  have  left 
the  syllables  in  question  unsustained,  had 
they  found  the  ¥  in  their  copies.     Nay,  it 
cannot    be   doubted,  but  modern   editors, 
like  Porson,  would  invariably  supply  the  9 
in   all    those  places   where  early  editors 
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were  contented  to  omit  it  in  obedience  to 
their  authorities ;  and,  if  the  early  editions 
were  lost,  all  traces  of  the  old  practice,  as 
it  should  seem  to  be,  would  presently  be 
obliterated  beyond  recovery. 

I  have  been  furnished  with  many  opportu- 
nities of  observing  Porson,  by  a  near  inspec- 
tion. He  has  been  at  my  house  several  times, 
and  once  for  an  entire  summer's  day.  Our 
intercourse  would  have  been  frequent,  but 
for  three  reasons :  l .  His  extreme  irregula- 
rity, and  inattention  to  times  and  seasons, 
which  did  not  at  all  comport  with  the 
methodical  arrangements  of  my  time  and 
family.  2.  His  gross  addiction  to  that 
lowest  and  least  excusable  of  all  sensuali- 
ties, immoderate  drinking:  and,  3.  The  un- 
interesting insipidity  of  his  society ;  as  it  is 
impossible  to  engage  his  mind  on  any 
topic  of  mutual  inquiry ^^  to  procure  his 
opinion  on  any  author  or  on  any  passage 
of  an  author,  or  to  elicit  any  conversation 
of  any  kind  to  compensate  for  the  time  and 
attendance  of  his  company.  And  as  for 
Homer,  Virgil^  and  Horace,  I  never  could 
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hear  of  the  least  critical  effort  on  them  in 
his  life.  He  is,  in  general,  devoid  of  all 
human  affections ;  but  such  as  he  has,  are  of 
a  misanthropic  quality:  nor  do  I  think 
that  any  man  exists,  for  whom  his  propen- 
sities rise  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  affection 
and  esteem.  He  much  resembles  Proteus 
in  Lycophron : 

though,  I  believe,  he  has  satirical  verses  in 
his  treasury,  for  Dr.  Bellenden,  as  he  calls 
him  (Pakr),  and  all  his  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates. But,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
Tragedies,  and  Aristophanes ;  in  his  judg- 
ment of  MSS.  and  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  metrical  proprieties  of  dramatic  and 
lyric  versification,  with  whatever  is  con- 
nected with  this  species  of  reading;  none 
of  his  contemporaries  must  pretend  to 
equal  him.  His  grammatical  knowledge 
also,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  antient 
Lexicographers  and  Etymologists,  is  most 
accurate  and  profound:  and  his  intimacy 
with   Shakspeare,    B.  Jonson,    and   other 
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dramatic  writers,   is  probably  unequalled. 
He  is,  in  short,  a  most  extraordinary  per- 
son in  every  view,  but  unamiable;  and  has 
been  debarred  of  a  comprehensive  inter- 
course with  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  by 
his  excesses,  which  have  made  those  ac- 
quirements impossible   to   him,    from  the 
want  of  that  time,  which  must  necessarily 
be  expended  in  laborious  reading,  and  for 
which  no  genius  can  be  made  a  substitute. 
No  man  has  ever  paid  a  more  voluntary 
and  respectful  homage  to  his  talents,  at  all 
times,  both  publickly  and  privately,  in  wri- 
tings and  conversation,  than  myself:  and  I 
will  be  content  to  forfeit  the  esteem  and 
affection   of  all    mankind,    whenever   the 
least  particle  of  envy  and  malignity  is  found 
to  mingle  itself  with  my  opinions.    My  first 
reverence  is  to  Virtue ;  my  second,  only  to 
talents  and  erudition :    where  both  unite, 
that  man  is  estimable  indeed  to  me,  and 
shall  receive  the  full  tribute  of  honour  and 
affection. — ^But  I  am  transgressing  the  rules 
of  decorum,  by  this  immoderate  mgiovroXayia, 
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which  yet,  perhaps,   is  not  unseasonable, 
and  certainly  wishes  to  stand  exculpated  in  . 
your  sight. 

I  am  so  wholly  immersed  in  my  studies, 
that  my  spirits  are  entirely  recovered ;  and, 
with  the  abatement  of  solitude  (which  no 
man  ever  abhorred  more),  I  never  was  more 
comfortable  in  my  life.  To  this,  the  most 
extraordinary  solicitude  and  affection  of  my 
friends,  some  of  the  most  virtuous  cha- 
racters that  ever  existed,  have  contributed 
not  a  little :  and  in  this  confinement,  if  I 
live,  I  shall  combat  some  of  that  severe 
and  unkindly  reading,  in  authors  of  less 
gaiety  and  elegance,  which,  in  a  happier 
situation,  would  have  been  contended  with 
more  tardily  and  reluctantly,  if  contended 
with  at  all.  It  will  give  you  pleasure  to  be 
informed,  that  a  former  pupil  sent  me, 
about  a  month  ago,  from  Jamaica,  looo/. 

I  have  occasionally  looked  in  Cowper, 
though  I  possess  him  not.  He  appeared  to 
me  too  frequently  on  the  verge  of  the  ludi- 
crous and  burlesque;    but  he  deserves,   I 
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dare  say,  the  character  which  you .  give 
him.  Whilst  I  am  in  health,  and  able  to 
endure  fatigue,  I  mortify  myself  by  keeping 
to  my  main  pursuits, 

senei  ut  in  oda  tula  recedam  : 

hoping,    if  I  live  to  grow  old,  that  I  may 

then  indulge  myself  more  freely  in  gayer 

literature.     But  surely  Milton  might  have 

reconciled  you    to   blank   verse,    without 

the  aid  of  Cowper ! 

I  rejoiced  to  observe  your  Letter  dated 

from  your  beloved  retirement  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  your  information  respecting  the 
amendment  of  your  hand  communicates 
but  a  mixed  pleasure,  if  the  gradual  extri- 
cation of  other  fragments  of  the  bones  must 
be  expected ;  a  process,  I  fear,  attended  with 
inflammation  and  torture,  in  most  cases  of 
the  kind.  My  best  wishes  attend  you  on  all 
occasions ;  and  excuse  me,  if,  in  the  French 
style,  which  appears  to  me  most  manly  and 
becoming,  even  for  the  sake  of  variety  itself, 
I  conclude  myself. 

Ever  yours,  with  health  and  respect ! 

Gilbert  Wakbfielb. 
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ITke  iectmd  if  the  two  Letters  from  Mr,  Wakefield,  which  the  foiiomn 
ing  if  Mr,  Fox  shews  to  have  intervened^  is  wanting  J 


LETTER    XXVIII. 

FROM  MR.  FOX  TO  MR.  PFJKBFIELD. 
SIR,  St.  Aqnc's  HiU,  Nov.  23,  1799. 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
two  Letters,  and  am  very  happy  to  find  that 
your  situation  is  become  more  easy  than  I 
had  apprehended  it  was.  If  I  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  getting  you  the  use  of 
any  manuscripts  from  the  persons  you 
mention,  or  from  any  others,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  my  attention  to  it,  I  know  that 
Mr.  Coke  has  some ;  and  I  will  write  to  a 
friend  who  goes  often  to  Holkham,  to  in- 
quire whether  there  are  any  worth  your 
notice.  I  have  looked  at  the  quotation  in 
Diodorus,  which  certainly,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
makes  much  for  your  system  :  but  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  some  other  parts  of  it 
stand  in  need  of  emendation ;  and  there-* 
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fore  the  whole  may  be  supposed  not  to 
have  been  very  accurately  transcribed. 
Since  I  wrote  last  to  you,  I  have  read  three 
plays  of  Euripides;  and  in  them  I  find  no 
less  than  five  instances  of  that  description, 
of  which  Porson,  in  his  Note  on  the  Orestes, 
supposes  that  there  are  none  **  indubicefidei.'' 
They  are  as  follow :  Medea,  w.  246,  582. 
Troades,  v.  628.  Heraclidae,  w.  391, 1044. ; 
and  I  have  little  doubt  but  in  the  rest  of 
his  works,  and  probably  in  those  of  the 
other  Tragedians,  instances  would  occur  in 
nearly  a  similar  proportion.  Porson's  asser- 
tion, therefore,  appears  to  me  so  outrageous 
a  neglect  of  fact,  that  he  ought  to  be 
told  of  it.  In  his  Notes  upon  the  Hecuba, 
v.  347  and  734,  he  makes  two  very  singu- 
lar remarks,  in  regard  to  metre,  which 
(singular  as  they  appear)  are  nevertheless, 
as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  just:  but 
these  were  probably  made  upon  much  exa- 
mination and  consideration,  and  not  for  a 
particular  purpose  of  supporting  a  new 
system,    that   had  occurred   to   him,    of 
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inserting  the  final  9  where  nobody  else  had 
done  it :  to  which  he  could  be  tempted  by 
no  other  motive  than  that  of  difiering  toto 
CQsio  from  you ;  and  saying,  ^^  So  fiu*  from 
"  listening  to  your  advice  of  omitting  the  i 
**  where  others  insert  it,  I  will  now  insert 
'*  it  Where  nobody  ever  thought  of  it" 
This  is  abominable. — In  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral question  of  the  final  v,  I  agree  with  you 
that  it  must  depend,  in  a  great  -measurei 
upon  MSS* ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  does  I  am 
no  judge  of  it,  never  having  seen  any 
of  the  Tragedians,  nor  indeed  scarcely  of 
any  other  Greek  Poets :  but,  upon  general 
reasoning,  I  own  I  am  inclined  to  preserve 
it,  because  7  think  there  is  much  in  this 
argument.  Vowels  of  a  certain  description 
are  uniformly  short  in  certain  given  posi<^ 
dons,  with  the  exception  of  such  of  those 
vowels  only  as  occasionally  admit  the  final  1 
(for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  hiatus, 
&c.).  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  fair  oonjec- 
ture,  at  least ;  and,  if  supported  by  any 
one  old  M$,  a^lnoost  a  certaia  pne^   that, 
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in  such  exceptions,  the  final  y,  which  they, 
and  they  alone,  were  capable  of  admitting, 
was  added.      Porson  uses  this  argument; 
but  then  he  is  not,  as  I  have  shewn  you, 
supported  by  the  fact.  I  have  read  over,  pos- 
sibly for  the  hundredth  time,  the  portion  of 
the  Metamorphoses  about  Pythagoras ;  and 
I  think  you  cannot  praise  it  too  highly.     I 
always  considered  it  as  the  finest  part  of  the 
whole  poem;  and,  possibly,  the  Death  of 
Hercules  as  the  next  to  it.  I  think  your  pro- 
posed alteration  of  **pendet"  to  **  pandit,"  is 
a  very  fair  one,  if  any  is  wanted;  but  upon 
looking  into  Ainsworth,    the   only  Latin 
Dictionary  I  have,  I  find  that  Pliny  uses 
^'aranea"  for  the  dawn  that  appears  on  some 
parts   of  willow:    now  I  think  he  never 
could  do  this,  unless  *'aranea"  meant  the 
web  of  a  spider,  as  well  as  the  animal  itself. 
The  Dictionary  gives  *'  spiders  tveb''  too,  a^ 
one  of  the  senses  of  **  aranea  ;**  but  then  it 
cites  only  the  very  passage  we  are .  upon, 
and  is  therefore  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
I  own,  I  do  not  see  why,  in  the  passage 
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If 
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of  the  Fasti,  ^^  defensae**  should  be  certainly 
erroneous.  *'  Frondes  defensae  arboribus, 
instead  of  ^'  arbores  defensae  frondibus, 
seems  not  unlike  the  poetical  diction  of  the 
Latin  Poets  in  general;  but,  if  that  is 
wrong,  at  any  rate  the  other  old  reading  of 
"excussae"  is  unexceptionable;  or,  perhaps, 
a  reading  compounded  of  the  two  might 
do,  such  as  ''decussae.*'  The  change  of  the 
punctuation  in  Juvenal  is  clearly,  I  think, 
an  amendment.  I  have  read  again  (what 
I  had  often  read  before)  the  chapter  you 
refer  to  of  Quintilian,  and  a  most  pleasing 
one  it  is;  but  I  think  he  seems  not  to  have  an 
opinion  quite  high  enough  of  our  favourite 
Ovid ;  and,  in  his  laboured  comparison  be- 
tween Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  he  appears 
to  me  to  have  thought  them  more  alike,  in 
their  manner  and  respective  excellencies, 
than  they  seem  to  me.  It  is  of  them,  I 
think,  that  he  might  most  justly  have  said, 
^'  Magis  pares  quam  similes."  I  have  no 
ApoUonius  Rhodius,  and  have  never  read 
of  him  more  than  what  there  is  in  our  Eton 
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PoetcB  GrcBci,  and  the  Edinburgh  Collecta- 
nea: but,  from  what  I  have  read,  he  seems 
to  be  held  far  too  low  by  Quintilian ;  nor, 
can  I  think  the  ^'aequalis  mediocritas"  to  be 
his  character.  The  parts  extracted  in  the 
above  collections  are  as  fine  as  poetry  can 
be ;  and,  I  believe,  are  generally  allowed 
to  have  been  the  model  of  what  is  certainly 
not  the  least-admired  part  of  the  iEneid :  if 
he  is  in  other  parts  equal  to  these,  he  ought 
not  to  be  characterized  hy  mediocrity.  I 
wish  to  read  the  rest  of  his  poem,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  the  poem  itself,  and  partly 
to  ascertain  how  much  Virgil  has  taken 
from  him :  but  I  have  not  got  it,  and  do  not 
know  what  edition  of  it  I  ought  to  get: 
I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  tell  me.  Shaw*s  is  one  of  the  latest; 
but,  I  think,  I  have  heard  it  ill  spoken  of. 
If,  at  the  same  time,  you  would  advise  me 
in  regard  to  the  Greek  Poets  in  general 
(of  the*  second  and  third  order,  I  mean), 
which  are  best  worth  reading,  and  in  what 
editions,  you  would  do  me  a  great  service. 
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Of  Aratus,  Nicander,  Dionysius,  Oppian^ 
Nonnius,  Lycophron,  I  have  never  read  a 
word,  except  what  has  occurred  in  notes  on 
other  authors;  nor  do  I  know  what  poems 
those  are  which  Barnes  often  alludes  to, 
calling  them  Trmca.  Against  Lycophron, 
I  own,  I  am  somewhat  prepossessed,  from 
hearing  from  all  quarters  of  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  him.  The  Argonautics, 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  I  have 
read,  and  think  that  there  are  some  very 
beautiful  passages  in  them,  particularly  the 
description  of  Chiron>&c.  I  have  read,  too, 
Theognis  ;  and  observed  four  verses  in  him 
that  are  full  as  appUcable  to  other  countries, 
as  ever  they  could  be  to  any  city  in  Greece : 

O^Uy  KCCi  ^tvyXtiv  iucXo^ov  a,fJi/piTihi. 
Av6^6i7rmy  OT0§'yg  Tiihiog  xa0ogcc. 

I  wish  to  read  some  more,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Greek  Poets,  before  I  begin  with  those 
Latin  ones  that  you  recommend ;  especially 
as  I  take  for  granted  that  Valerius  Flaccus 
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(oiie  of  them)  is  in  some  degree  an  imitator 
of  ApoUonius  Rhodius.     Of  him,  or  Silius 
Italicus,  I  never  read  any ;  and  of  Statius 
but  little.  Indeed,  as,  during  far  the  greater 
part  of  my  life,  the  reading  of  the  Classics 
has  been  only  an  amusement,  and  not  a 
study,  I  know  but  little  of  them,   beyond 
the  works  of  those  who  are  generally  placed 
in  the  first  rank ;.  to  which  I  have  always 
more  or  less  attended,  and  with  which  I 
have  always  been  as  well  acquainted   as 
most  idle  men,  if  not  better.     My  practice 
has  generally  been  **  multimi  potius  quam 
multos  legere."     Of  late  years,  it  is  true 
that  I  have  read  with  more  critical  attention^ 
and  made  it  more  of  a  study ;  but  my  at- 
tention  has  been   chiefly  directed   to   the 
Greek  language,  and  its  writers  ;  so  that  in 
the  Latin  I  have  a  great  deal  still  to  read  : 
and  I  find  that  it  is  a  pleasure  which  grows 
upon   me   every  day.      Milton,   you  say, 
might  have  reconciled  me  to  blank  verse. 
I  certainly,  in  common  with  all  the  world, 
udmire  the  grand  and  stupendous  passages 
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of  the  Paradise  Lost ;  but  yet,  with  all  his 
study  of  harmony,  he  had  not  reconciled  me 
to  blank  verse.    There  is  a  want  of  flow,  of 
ease,  of  what  the  painters  call  a  free  pencil, 
even  in  his  blank  verse,  which  is  a  defect  in 
poetry  that  offends  me  more  perhaps  than 
it  ought :   and  I  confess,  perhaps  to  my 
shame,   that  I  read  the  Fairy  Queen  with 
more  delight  than  the  Paradise  Lost :  this 
may  be  owing,  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  to 
my  great  partiality  to  the  Italian  Poets. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  your  Dictionary  will 
be  a  very  interesting  work,  to  those  who 
love  the  Greek  language;  but  20,000  neve 
words  seem  impossible;  unless  you  mean, 
by  new  words,  new  significations  of  old 
words.  I  have  some  notions  upon  the 
subject  of  a  Greek  Dictionary  that  are 
perhaps  impracticable,  but,  if  they  could 
be  executed,  would,  I  think,  be  incredibly 
useful :  but  this  Letter  is  too  unconscionably 
long  to  make  me  think  of  lengthening  it 
by  detailing  them. 

My  hand  mends  slowly,  but  regularly ; 
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and  I  do  not  now  think  there  will  be  any 
exfoliation  of  the  bone,  though  that  is  not 
certain.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  your 
Jamaica  pupil,  whoever  he  be,  has  done 
both  you  and  himself  so  much  honour. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  late  surprising  events : 
the  ends  may  be  good,  but  the  means  seem 
very  odious.  I  shall  think  the  degree  of 
liberty  they  allow  to  the  press  the  great 
criterion  of  their  intentions. 

Yours  ever, 

C.  J.  Fox. 


LETTER    XXIX. 

FROM  MR.  ffUKEFIELD  TO  MR,  FOX. 
SIR,  Dorchester  Gaol,  Nov.  37,  1 799. 

Our  want  of  accord  on  the  final  p 
and  critical  emendations  proves  to  me  the 
necessity  of  a  work  (of  which  all  the  ma- 
terials are  ready  on  my  papers)  on  the 
rationale  of  criticism,  as  founded  on  philo* 
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sophical  principles,  corroborated  and  ascer- 
tained by  the  real  practice  of  transcribers 
and  indubitable  specimens  from  authors; 
otherwise,  no  assent  can  be  expected  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  My  argument  for  the 
perpetual  omission  of  the  v  stands  thus: 
It  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  early 
editors  adhered  more  closely  to  their  MSS. 
In  their  editions,  the  final  r  is  camjnonly 
omitted.  In  such  works  as  Scholia,  of 
which  few  copies  were  circulated,  that  v  is 
cdfvoys  omitted.  Good  reasons  may  be  as- 
signed for  the  occasional  insertion,  but 
none  possibly  for  the  omission.  Owners  of 
MSS.  have  perpetually  corrected  them,  as 
we  see  at  this  day,  according  to  their  own 
fancy;  and  if  Porson,  for  example,  had 
them  all,  in  time  he  would  put  in  the  r 
throughout;  and  these  MSS.  might  go 
down  as  vouchers  for  the  practice  of  anti- 
quity. Very  little  learning  would  suffice, 
to  induce  men  to  insert  v,  from  an  opinion 
of  vicious  quantity;  so  that  a  very  old  MS. 
now  might  abound  in  that  insertion,  though 
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its  prototype  were  without  it ;  and  so  on. 
But  the  acknowledged  omission  in  in- 
numerable instances  CTen  now,  and  that 
obvious  reason  for  its  insertion  in  the  rest, 
when  no  possible  solution  can  be  given  for 
the  regular  omission,  induce,  to  my  appre- 
hension, a  probability  of  the  highest  kind, 
that  the  Antients  never  used  it  at  all. — ^More 
might  be  said ;  but  this  is  the  substance  of 
the  argument. 

In  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  537,  the  case  stands 
thus:  I  find  in  books  of  authority  two 
very  different  readings,  detonsce  and  excussce. 
Whether  either  of  these  words  will  do,  is 
by  no  means  the  first  consideration.  I 
want  some  probable  account  of  this  strange 
variation,  which,  like  all  other  facts,  must 
have  a  cause ;  and  before  the  passage  can 
be  mended,  a  probable  cause  must  be  al- 
leged. There  is  no  resemblance  in  the 
letters ;  therefore  we  cannot  satisfactorily 
suppose  one  word  to  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  other,  by  the  transcriber's  eye.  I 
think,  therefore^   that  Ovid  gave  exttstce. 
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Why  ?  1 .  Because  it  resembles  excusscs  in 
its  characters,  and  most  likely  in  its  pro- 
nunciation ;  so  as  to  be  confounded,  either 
through  eye- sight,  or  through  dictation. 
2.  Because  either  detonsce  or  excussce  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  a  marginal  gloss,  or 
interlineary  interpretation  of  the  word  pro- 
posed; of  which  MSS.  are  full.  3.  ExustiBj 
being  an  elegant  word,  and  a  word  which 
implies  some  reading  and  taste  to  relish 
and  understand  it,  would  be  readily  super- 
seded in  the  hands  of  a  sciolist  (whether 
transcriber,  or  owner  of  a  MS.),  by  one  more 
suited  to  his  fancy ;  such  as  the  other  read- 
ings. These  are  my  reasons ;  none  of 
which  can  be  assigned  for  the  other  two 
words.  If  now  it  should  be  said,  that 
either  of  the  other  will  do,  I  say.  No: 
1 .  Because  no  man,  I  dare  say,  can  bring  me 
any  passage,  from  all  antiquity,  in  which 
frost  or  cold  is  said  *'  tondere  folia,"  or  any 
thing  like  it.  2.  Because  excussce  and  its 
kindred  are  words  of  violence,  and,  I  will 
ventiu-e  to  affirm,  are  never  applied  to  the 
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gentle  and  gradual  operation  of  a  frost. 
(Excuse  me,  if  I  appear  positive :  it  is  only 
in  the  expression,  which  one  acquires  from 
the  study  of  mathematics ;  where,  after 
constructing  the  figure,  it  is  usual  to  add, 
*'  /  say^  the  triangle  so  and  so  is  the  trian- 
gle required/')  And  with  respect  to  phrases, 
I  have  noted  their  peculiarities  so  copiously 
in  my  own  Dictionary,  that  I  speak  with 
some  confidence,  on  that  account  merely, 
with  respect  to  them. 

Apollonius  Rhodius  was  a  great  gramma- 
rian, as  well  as  a  poet;  and  therefore  you 
should  by  all  means  have  an  edition  with 
the  Scholia.  Shaw's,  though  of  no  value  as  a 
critical  work,  is  prettily  printed,  has  the 
Scholia,  and  a  most  excellent  Index ;  and 
is  therefore  a  very  commodious  book  for 
use.  You  should  get  the  last  8vo  edition. 
Brunck,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
without,  on  account  of  his  accuracy,  and 
his  MSS.  It  is  a  l2mo,  not  very  easily 
got :  there  was  one  at  Lackington's  the 
beginning  of  this  year.   Stiffness,  and  want 
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of  perspicuity  and  simplicity,  appear  to  me 
the  failings  o£  ApoUonius  Rhodius. 

Aratus,  as  a  versifier,  is  much  in  the 
same  style ;  and  in  language  harsh  and  dif- 
ficult, partly  from  his  subject.  His  PhiB- 
nomena  will  hardly  be  relished,  but  by  the 
lovers  of  astronomy;  but  his  other  w^ork, 
on  the  Signs  of  the  Weather,  must  be  read, 
as  it  has  been  translated  nearly  by  Virgil, 
in  Geo.  i.  The  small  Oxford  edition  is  the 
best  I  know:  it  is  become  scarce  and  dear. 
I  rather  think  they  are  republishing  this 
poet  in  Germany.  You  would  know  by 
inquiring  at  Elmsley's.  This  poet  has  been 
little  read,  and  seldom  pubUshed. 

Nicander  you  will  never  have  patience  to 
read,  I  think;  otherwise,  he  was  also  a 
great  linguist^  but  as  obscure  at  least  as 
Lycophron;  though  his  (Nicander' s)  obscu- 
rity is  in  the  quaint  and  learned  phrase,  not 
in  the  meaning.  His  first  poem,  of  about  six 
hundred  verses,  treats  of  vegetable,  mineral, 
and  animal  poisons,  and  their  remedies :  his 
second,   of  .about    a    thousand  verses,   of 
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noxious  animals/  their  bites  and  stings,  and 
remedies.  They  are  good  for  me,  as  a  lexi- 
con compiler,  and  a  scholar  by  profession ; 
but  I  cannot  recommend  them  to  you. 

Dionysius  Periegetes  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
sweetest  and  simplest  writer,  both  for  verse 
and  diction,  of  all  the  Greeks,  far  and  widc^ 
after  Homer.  The  best  and  pleasantest 
edition,  to  my  knowledge,  is  Stephens's,  or 
the  Oxford,  which  may  easily  be  procured. 
They  are  very  numerous.  There  are  also 
some  London  editions;  but  beware  of 
Wells's  mutilated  and  interpolated  edition, 
for  the  use  of  Westminster  School. 

Oppian  is  very  puerile,  and  writes  in  ^ 
false  taste  ;  but  his  descriptions  are  enter- 
taining and  exact.  He  alone,  of  all  the 
Antients,  delineates  the  camelopard  very 
accurately,  and  from  nature.  .  He  will  re- 
compense the  trouble  of  perusal.  The  best 
edition  is  Schneider's.  Ballu,  a  French^- 
man,  began  a  very  pretty  edition ;  but  the 
Halieutics,  by  him,  have  not  yet  appeared. 
Rittershusiua'  also  is  not  amiss. 
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Nonnus  was  a  Christian  poet  of  much 
later  date  than  the  former;  of  a  most  pue- 
rile and  romantic  cast :  wrote  a  poem  as 
long  as  all  Homer :  dilKcult  to  be  procured, 
and  not  likely  to  approve  himself  to  you. 
He  versified  also,  pleasantly  enough,  John's 
Gospel. 

Lycophron  by  all  means  read,  in  Potter's 
later  edition.  A  spirit  of  melancholy  breathes 
through  his  poem,  which  makes  him,  with 
his  multitude  of  events,  as  delightful  to 
me  as  any  of  the  Antients.  I  have  read  him 
very  often,  and  always  with  additional 
gratification.  His  poem  is  delivered  in  the 
form  of  a  prophecy ;  and  therefore  affects 
an  enigmatical  obscurity,  by  enveloping 
the  sentiment  in  imagery,  mythological 
allusions,  and  a  most  learned  and  elaborate 
phraseology.  Most  obscure  in  himself,  he 
is  rendered  perfectly  plain  and  easy  by  his 
scholiast,  Tzetzes,  who  was  a  Jew.  No 
man  equal  to  him  in  the  purity  of  His  iam- 
bics ;  so  that  anapaest,  tribrachys,  and  dactyl, 
are  extremely  rare  in  him.     His  narrative 
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of  the  adventures  of  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
particularly  Ulysses,  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
is  infinitely  interesting;  and  his  prospect  of 
Xerxes*  expedition  into  Greece,  the  devas- 
tation of  his  array,  &c.  is  nobly  executed. 
You  cannot  fail,  I  think,  after  the  first 
difficulties  are  surmounted,  to  like  him 
much. 

No  resemblance,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
poem,  between  Apollonius  Rhodius  and 
Valerius  Flaccus.  He  and  Statins  have 
ideas  and  expressions  frequently  beyond 
Virgil.  Varro  wrote  an  Argonautic  Ex- 
pedition, which  Valerius  Flaccus  may  possi- 
bly have  imitated. 

The  Classics  have  been  your  amusement, 
not  your  study.  Alas !  the  reverse  has  been 
the  case  very  much  with  me.  I  have  always 
reckoned  upon  amusing  myself,  if  I  lived  to 
grow  old ;  and  have  been  therefore  reso- 
lutely labouring,  under  almost  every  species 
of  disadvantage,  in  my  youth.  On  this 
account  I  never  purchased  Cowper :  I  have 
met  with  him  occasionally.     He  appears  to 
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me  a  man  of  fine  genius;  but  his  Totit 
borders  too  much  on  the  burlesque  for  a 
fine  poem.  My  revisal  of  Pope's  Homer 
led  me  to  read  his  translation  of  the  Greek ; 
and  of  all  the  miserable  versification  in 
blank  verse,  that  is  the  most  miseraUe  I 
have  yet  seen.  I  have  scarcely  any  books 
here;  but  I  remember  the  beginning  of 
Odyssey  X.  to  be  the  most  calamitous  spe- 
cimen of  want  of  ear  that  ever  came  under 
my  notice.  It  would  be  rash  in  me  to  give 
an  opinion  of  his  versification  else\v^herc; 
but  between  his  versification  in  Homer, 
and  that  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  there 
is,  to  my  sense,  as  great  a  difference  as 
can  exist  between  two  things  that  admit 
comparison  at  all.  The  Faetif  Queen  stanza 
was  always  tiresome  to  me. 

You  would  cease  to  wonder  at  my  twenty 
thousand  words,  if  you  saw  my  Lexicons ; 
words  good  and  true.  You  may  cease  also, 
when  I  mention  that  there  are  at  least  as 
many  words  of  Nicander  as  that  poet  has 
verses,  in  no  cjommon  Lexicon;  two  or  three 
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hundred  in  Oppian,  as  many  thousand  in 
Nonnus ;  and  when  I  mention  further,  that 
in  a  day,  one  day  with  another,  when  I  am 
occupied  in  this  work,  I  at  least  add  twenty 
from  my  reading,  for  months  together; 
some,  original  words;  the  generality,  com- 
pounds. What  think  you  of  five  hundred 
solid  and  nervous  words  on  the  margin 
of  my  Johnson,  not  found  in  him,    from 
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Milton  only;  and  perhaps  two  hundred 
from  the  same  source,  which  Johnson  gives^ 
but  without  authority  ? 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  so  good  an  ac- 
count of  your  hand. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  friend, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 
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LETTER    XXX. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 
SIR,  Dorchester  Gaol,  March,  1800. 

I  trouble  you  with  the  Proposals 
for  my  Lexicon;  an  enterprise  of  such 
magnitude,  and  such  ungrateful  labour,  as 
almost  overpowers  my  mind  in  the  pro- 
spect of  it.  Had  some  of  our  most  opulent 
countrymen  your  taste  and  zeal  for  antient 
literature,  a  small  portion  of  their  super- 
fluous wealth  would  be  readily  applied  to  a 
much  more  complete  performance,  which 
would  not  reach  above  two  good  volumes 
in  folio  ;  and  the  civilization  of  our  present 
barbarous  manners  would  be  essentially 
promoted,  I  think,  by  the  promotion  of 
useful  letters.  In  general,  I  have  been 
always  desirous  of  considering  sound  learn- 
ing and  virtuous  manners  as  convertible 
terms, — generally,  I  say,  not  universally  ; 
and  would  willingly  subscribe  to  the  truth 
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of  one  of  the  noblest  passages  in  antient 
p  oetry : 

ovTB  ya^  vTvogf 

Ovr  €(tg  s^dTivctg  yXvxsgojTigoVi  ovrt  fj(,tXt(r(rcttg 

Ta^evarcth  rag  ov  ri  totm  iaXfjar^ro  Ktgxd. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 


LETTER    XXXI. 
FROM  MR.  FOX  TO  MR,  fFAKEFlELD. 

S I R,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  March  13,  1800. 

I  RECEIVED  yesterday  your  Letter, 
with  the  Proposals  for  the  Lexicon.  I  see 
innumerable  advantages  in  an  English  inter- 
pretation; to  which  the  only  objection  is, 
that  it  will  confine  the  sale  to  this  country: 
and,  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  get  two 
thousand  subscriptions  for  a  work  u^efiil 
only  to  English  readers  of  Greek,  I  am  afraid 
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is  doubtful.  If  Schools  and  Colleges  are  ex- 
cepted, the  number  of  those  who  ever  even 
look  at  a  Greek  book  in  this  country  is  verj' 
small :  and  you  know  enough  of  Schools,  no 
doubt,  to  suspect  that  partiality  to  old 
methods  is  very  likely  to  make  them  adhere 
to  Latin  interpretations,  notwithstanding  the 
clear  advantage  of  using  for  interpretation 
the  language  we  best  understand.  My  en- 
deavours to  promote  the  work  shall  not  be 
wanting,  and  you  will  of  course  set  me 
down  as  a  subscriber.  My  idea  vvdth  re- 
gard to  a  Greek  Dictionary,  which  I  hinted 
at  in  a  former  Letter,  was  suggested  by  a 
plan  of  a  French  Dictionary,  mentioned  by 
CondoTcet  in  his  Life  of  Voltaire.  It  is  this : 
That  a  chronological  catalogue  should  be 
made  of  all  the  authors  who  are  cited  in 
the  work ;  and  that  the  sense  of  every  word 
should  be  given,  first,  from  the  oldest  author 
vrho  has  used  it ;  and  then  should  follow,  in 
regular  chronological  order,  the  senses  in 
which  it  was  afterwards  used  bv  more  mo- 
dem  authors.     Where  the  sense  has  not 
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ner: '' Qiogy  a  God.  Homer:  and  is  used  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  other  authors.* '   Thus 
we  should  have  a  history  of  every  word, 
which  would  certainly  be  very  useful;   but 
perhaps  it  would  require  a  greater  degree 
of  labour  than  any  one  man  could  perform. 
Condorcet  says,  that  Voltaire  had  offered 
to  do  one  letter  of  a  Dictionary  upon  a  prin- 
ciple something  like  this:  but,  even  if  he 
would  have  kept  his  word,  one  letter  of  a 
French  Dictionary,  upon  this  plan,   would 
not  be  a  hundredth  part  of  a  Greek  one ; 
for,  besides  the  much  greater  copiousness 
of  the  Greek,  the  great  distance  of  time  be- 
tween the  early  and  the  late  writers  must 
make  a  Dictionary  upon  this  principle  more 
bulky  when  applied  to  that  language,  (but, 
for  the  same  reason,  more  desirable,)  than 
it  would  be  in  any  other. 

Soon  after  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  read 
Apollonius  (in  Shaw's  edition,  for  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  Brunck's) ;  and  upon 
ttie  whole  had  great  satisfaction  from  him. 
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His  language  is  sometimes  hard,  and  very 
often,  I  think,  prosaical;  and  there  is  too 
much  narration:  but  there  are  passages 
quite  delightful  to  me,  and  I  think  his  re- 
putation has  been  below  his  merit.  Both 
Ovid  and  Virgil  have  taken  much  from  him; 
but  the  latter  less,  as  appears  to  me,  than 
has  been  commonly  said.  Dido  is,  in 
very  few  instances,  a  copy  of  Medea; 
whereas  I  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  she 
was  almost  wholly  so :  and  of  Hypsipyle, 
whose  situation  is  most  like  Dido's,  Apollo- 
nius  has  made  little  or  nothing.  I  have 
lately  read  Lycophron,  and  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  recommending  it  to  me 
to  do  so :  besides  there  being  some  very 
charming  poetr}^  in  him,  the  variety  of  sto- 
ries is  very  entertaining.  Without  Tzetzes 
I  should  not  have  understood,  however,  a 
tenth  part  of  him;' nor  would  they,  per- 
haps, who  treat  this  poor  Scholiast  with  so 
much  contempt,  have  understood  much 
more.  There  remain,  after  all,  some  few 
difficulties,  which  if  you  can  clear  up  to 
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me,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you;  and 
upon  which  neither  Cantenis,  Meursius,  nor 
Potter,  give  me  any  help.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is,  that  which  belongs  to 
the  part  where  he  speaks  of  the  Romans 
in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  possible  for 
one  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus,  that  is,  even  before  the  first  Punic 
war.  Tzetzes  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  such  an 
observation  having  been  made ;  but  remarks 
only  upon  the  absurd  way  in  which  it  has 
been  expressed,  without  answering  the  ob- 
servation itself:  and  the  other  commenta- 
tors above  mentioned  are  silent  upon  it.  I 
see  no  remedy  but  leaving  out  verse  1226, 
and  all  the  following  verses  down  to 
V.  1281 ;  and  in  favour  of  doing  this,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  1281  and  1282  have  a 
much  more  correct  sense  if  they  follow 
verse  1225,  than  placed  as  they  now  are: 

for  ol  rrjv  sf/^Tjy  fj(,sXXovTsg  ontrruffai  crar^av  can- 
not well  apply  to  iEneas  or  the  Romans ; 
and  roffoLvra,  in  v.  1286,  naturally  applies  to 
the  last-mentioned  calamities .  If  these  verses 
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are  to  stand,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  poem  is  not  so  antient  as  is  sup- 
posed, and  that,  if  the  author's  name  was 
Lycophron,  it  was  not  at  least  that  Lyco- 
phron  who   lived  in  Philadelphus's   time. 
If  this  hypothesis  is  admitted,  then  Tzetzes' 
interpretation  of  v,  1 446  and  the  following 
yerses  is  not  so  absurd  as  the  other  com- 
mentators state  it  to  be ;  and  they  may  very 
well  relate  to  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies  who 
was  in  alliance   with  Rome   (I  forget  his 
surname) ;  or  still  better  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  if  the  poem  was  written  soon  after  his 
peace  with  Rome,  and  prior  to  the  Roman 
war  with  his  son  Perseus.     As  the  matter 
now  stands,  the   allusion   is  given  up   as 
desperate.     My  next  difficulty  is  in  line  808, 
in  regard  to  the  word  cro<r/^,  which,  how  it 
can  describe  Telemachus  (as  is  supposed)  I 
cannot  conceive.     The  husband  of  whom? 
of  nobody  mentioned  before :  certainly  not 
of  the  iuf^ugro^,  whom  he  killed:  and  if  of 
her  who  is  mentioned  after,  she  is  called 
sister,  and  therefore  the  word  husband  does 
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not  natxirally  refer  to  her ;  for  though  she 
is  supposed  to  be  both  sister  and  wife,  yet 
when  you  say  '*  the  husband  was  killed  by 
his  sister,"  it  cannot  mean  a  sister  that  was 
wife  too.  Scaliger,  in  his  translation,  has 
it  "frater :"  and  xacn^  would  do  for  the  verse; 
but  even  then  the  construction  is  very  hard, 
as  the  Kctffig  must  refer  to  the  oJiX^;?  men- 
tioned two  lines  after.  As  it  now  stands,  I 
think  it  must  allude  to  some  lost  story,  in 
which  Telemachus,  or  some  son  of  Ulysses, 
is  supposed  to  have  killed  his  own  wife,  and 
to  have  been  killed  in  revenge  by  that 
wife's  sister,  or  his  own.  The  difficulty 
does  not  seem  to  be  felt,  at  least  it  is  not 
explained  by  the  commentators.  I  could 
not  at  first  understand  ver.  407;  but  I 
thought  I  remembered  something  of  yours 
upon  the  subject ;  and,  upon  looking  into 
your  notes  upon  Ion,  I  found  it  perfectly 
explained ;  only  I  cannot  find  in  my  Lexi- 
cons (I  have  only  Stephens's  Thesaurus  and 
Morell's  Hederic)  that  ro^n  ever  signifies 
the  string  of  a  bow.    In  v.  1 159,  I  ^^^  ^^ 
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word  B^6irojfA6yrjg,  from  some  such  word  as 
^0iro(kf,  which  I  cannot  find  any  where.  Of 
this  the  commentators  take  no  notice.  In 
V.  869,  I  think  vfiifif^a  is  an  incomprehen- 
sible expression,  if  the  sense  is  as  is  sup- 
posed (for  I  do  not  take  it  to  have  the 
double  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  '^saltus*') ; 
and  I  understood  it,  before  I  looked  at  the 
comment,  to  be  a  description  of  Venus 
herself,  according  to  one  of  the  mytholo- 
gical accounts  of  her  birth ;  nor  am  I  quite 
sure  I  was  wrong.  The  omission  of  the 
particle  yg  after  xoy^Btag,  in  the  same,  line 
in  one  MS,  would  rather  favour  my  inter- 
pretation. If  you  have  a  Lycophron  with 
you,  and  much  leisure,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  for  your  opinion  upon  some  of  the 
above  passages;  for,  excepting  these,  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  about  which  I  have 
much  difficulty;  though  I  may  have  forgot 
some,  as  I  did  not  note  down  any  whilst  I 
was  reading  him :  and  there  are,  besides, 
many  words  new  to  me;  but  where  the 
commentators  have  taken  notice  of  them. 
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and  so  explained  them  that  I  can  acquiesce 
in  their  explanation,  I  do  not  trouble  you 
with  them.  The  passage  you  quote  from 
Theocritus  is  most  beautiful:  I  suppose 
Horace  took  his  idea  of  his 

Quem  tu,  Melpomene,  semel  — 

from  it;  for,  besides  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  sentiment,  the  shape  in  which 
it  is  put  seems  exactly  the  same ; 

Oug  ya^  ogfirSf  ratg  ovkj   &C. 
Quem  tu  videris,  ilium  non,  &c. 

I  have  written  it  o^titbj  because  I  under- 
stand, from  my  edition,  that  is  the  oldest 
reading ;  and  if  so,  I  think  the  change  of 
Porson  rather  an  elegance  than  a  defect: 
not  that  I  should  think  it  worth  while  to 
alter  it,  which  ever  way  it  stood.  At  any 
rate,  I  like  o^^wn  yu6iv(rut,  as  you  write  it, 
better  than  ogej<r(ti  yctSeatn,  .which  is  in  the 
text  of  my  edition. 

You  have  heard  from  the  newspapers,  of 
course,  of  my  going  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons last  month.  I  did  it  more  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opinion  of  others,  than  from 
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my  own ;  and  when  I  came  back,  and  read 
the  lines  1451,  2,  3  of  Lycophron, 

E/ff  KV[d.(t  Kej(poVf   tig  vctTTag  ivarTXrjriiotg 
Ba^o;,  KBvov  ^l/aXXouca  fjudtrrttzog  x^orov; 

I  thought  them  very  apposite  to  what  I 
had  been  about.  In  the  last  of  the  three, 
particularly,  there  is  something  of  comic, 
that  diverted  me,  at  my  own  expense,  very 
much.     I  mean 

I  believe  I  ought  to  make  you  some  apo- 
logy for  this  long  and  tedious  Letter ;  but 
trusting  to  your  goodness,  I  shall  make 
none,  except  that  it  is,  in  part,  the  conse- 
quence of  that  zeal  for  literature,  which 
you  suppose  (and  I  hope,  in  general,  truly — 
universally  certainly  not)  leads  to  better 
things. 

Yours  ever  truly, 

« 

C.  J.  Fox. 
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LETTER   XXXII. 
FROM  MR,  fVAKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 
SIR,  Dorchester  Gaol,  March  13,  1800. 

I  AM  very  glad  that  you  like  Lyco- 
phron.  The  only  exception  to  him  is,  that 
quaintness  of  phraseology  which  borders 
on  burlesque :  but  I  suppose  the  necessity 
of  correspondence  with  the  oracular  style 
of  antiquity  produced  this  singularity,  for 
the  old  oracles  are  altogether  in  this  strain. 
Some  time  ago  I  sent  for  my  Oxford  Lyco- 
phron, — but  great  inconvenience  attends 
the  search  of  my  books, — and  an  old  copy  of 
another  edition  came  in  its  stead,  which  I 
cannot  use  comm odiously.  I  expect  the 
right  book  by  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity of  conveyance;  when  I  mean  to  read 
him  again  very  attentively,  and  will  keep 
in  view  your  difficulties  and  doubts.  In 
truth,  I  am  very  careful  about  this  migra- 
tion of  my  library;  because  all  my  notes 
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are  on  the  margins,  and  I  am  not  fond  of 
hazarding  inconsiderately  the  labours  of 
my  life.  These  little  things  are  great  to 
little  men.  The  disadvantages  and  vexa- 
tions which  this  confinement  has  occa- 
sioned, in  this  way,  cannot  easily  be  enu- 
merated, and  are  very  irksome  to  my 
feelings. 

That  disadvantage  of  an  English  inter- 
pretation to  the  Lexicon  was  foreseen,  and, 
on  a  general  estimate,  disregarded.  I  am 
not  very  solicitous  for  its  success;  and  shall 
abandon  the  project  without  reluctance,  if 
the  country  does  not  furnish  encourage- 
ment sufficient  for  it.  No  word,  properly 
speaking,  can  have  more  than  two  senses : 
its  primary  picture  sense,  derived  from  ex- 
ternal objects  and  operations;  and  its  secon- 
dary and  consequential :  a  rule  which  w^ould 
make  short  work,  but  very  proper  work, 
with  most  Dictionaries  ;  and  reduce  John- 
son's strange  ramifications  of  meaning  into 
twenty  or  thirty  shoots,  to  one  original  sense, 
and  two  or  three  shades  of  inferential. 
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What  I  once  said  of  my  number  of 
additional  words,  surprised  you.  I  am 
reading  Manetho,  an  old  astrologer,  whom 
I  have  read  before,  but  not  with  this  par- 
ticular view;  and  one  who  probably  never 
came  in  your  way.  He  is  a  good  writer  of 
his  class,  and  a  most  correct  versifier;  but 
deals  very  largely  in  new  words.  Before 
your  letter  came,  for  the  gratification  of 
my  own  curiosity,  I  had  noted  all  the 
words,  not  inserted  in  Hederic,  which  I  had 
met  with  since  the  morning.  They  amount 
to  seventy -two ;  and  not  so  much  as  two 
thirds  of  my  day's  work  is  yet  finished. 

I  should  have  thought  that  you  might  . 
have  got  a  Brunck's  Apollonius  Rhodius 
at  Lackington's.  They  had  several  before 
my  departure  from  the  world.  I  shall  be- 
gin him  in  a  few  days;  and  may  perhaps 
trouble  you  with  a  few  conjectures,  though 
my  principal  copy  is  not  here. 

To  my  mind,  nothing  was  ever  more 
soothing,  in  the  melancholy  strain,  than 
many  passages  in  Lycophron ;  but,  as  you 
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justly  observe,  he  would  be  absolutely 
unintelligible,  in  most  parts,  without  his 
Scholiast,  to  whom  more  obligations  are 
due,  on  that  account,  than  to  the  Scholiast 
of  any  other  author  whatever. 

I  never  met  with  that  reading,  ogfirs,  in 
the  second  person,  in  that  passage  of  Theo- 
critus. I  should  except  to  it,  because  not 
in  his  way,  as  his  poetry  does  not  furnish 
a  beauty  of  that  kind.  Milton  very  finely 
adopted  it  from  Virgil,  in  his  Evening 
Hymn : 

Thou  also  mad*st  the  nighty 

Maker  omnipotent !  &c. 

In  the  next  page  but  one  of  my  Silv. 
Critica,  (vol.  i.  p.  22.)  where  I  have  illus- 
trated the  verses  of  Theocritus  by  some 
very  beautiful  parallels,  p.  23,  are  some 
excellent  exemplifications  of  that  sudden 
conversion  to  address  from  7iarrative:  to 
which  add  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xiii.  22. 
xiv.  22  ;  for  no  writer  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  this  respect  than  Luke :  see,  too, 
Polybius,  i.  344.  Ernesti^s  edition. 
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Your  absentation  from  the  House  is  a 
measure  which  always  had  my  most  entire 
concurrence ;  nor  do  I  less  approve  your 
late  appearance  there :  not  that  I  expected 
any  immediate  benefit  from  your  exertions; 
but  because  I  think  your  friends  and  the 
public  expected  that  eflfort  from  you.  My 
opinion  was,  I  own,  (but  I  venture  a  dis- 
sent from  you  on  any  subject,  and  most  of 
all  on  this,  with  extreme  diffidence,)  that 
you  should  have  absented  yourself  sooner; 
and  for  this  plain  reason  :  Such  discussion 
and  debate,  in  opposition  to  Ministers,  con- 
tributed to  encourage  a  delusion  through 
the  country,  that  measures  were  to  be  car- 
ried in  that  House  by  argument  and  the 
force  of  truth,  when  they  certainly  were 
not  to  be  carried  by  such  influence. 

There  is  another  author,  Tryphiodorus, 
who  is  short,  and  therefore  not  very  trou- 
blesome in  that  respect,  whom  you  might 
wish  to  read  :  Merrick  published  an  edition 
of  him,  with  an  excellent  English  transla- 
tion :    an  edition  has  been  given  also  by  a 
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pupil  of  mine,  Mr.  Northmore :  either  arc 
easily  procurable,  and  you  would  not  re- 
gret the  bestowal  of  two  or  three  hours 
upon  him. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  any  applica- 
tion to  me  on  these  subjects.  I  shall  be 
abundantly  recompensed,  if  my  superior 
assiduity  may  enable  me  to  contribute  any 
particle  of  gratification  to  your  studies. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  friend, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 
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LETTER    XXXIII. 

FROM  MR.  FOX  TO  MR,  fVAKEFIELD. 

■f 
SIR,  St.  Anne's  HiU,  M&rch  14,  1800. 

I  HAVE  received  your  Letter;  and 
will  certainly  write  to  Lord  Ilchester,  and 
apply,  through  some  channel  that  may  be 
proper,  to  the  persons  you  mention ;  or  take 
such  other  measures  as,  upon  consultation 
w^ith  my  Nephew,  may  be  thought  advisa- 
ble. In  regard  to  the  question  of  submit- 
ting to  extreme  extortion,  if  it  should  come 
to  that,  I  confess  myself  not  to  be  of  the 
stout  side;  unless  it  should  be  necessary 
upon  a  prudential  principle,  which  I  hope 
it  is  not.  A  person  in  your  situation  is  not 
called  upon  for  any  voluntary  sacrifices  to 
public  considerations,  for  which  he  already 
suffers  quite  sufficiently. 

Yours  ever, 

C.  J.  Fox. 
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LETTER    XXXIV. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME, 
S I R,  St.  Anne's  HiU,  March  19,  1800. 

My  Nephew  writes  me  word  that 
he  is  to  see  Mr.  Moreton  Pitt,  who,  I  beliere, 
has  more  influence,  in  regard  to  the  prison, 
than  any  of  the  other  Magistrates.  When 
I  mentioned  prudential  reasons,  it  was  not 
with  a  view  to  discourage  them,  but  on  the 
contrary.  But  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  an  ill  example,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  your  situation  dispenses  with  your 
making  any  sacrifice  to  such  a '  considera- 
tion, when  put  in  competition  with  your 
ease  and  convenience. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  what  you, 
mention  in  regard  to  the  Anthologia, 
which  I  shall  attend  to,  as  well  as  to 
your  recommendation  of  Hales  of  Eton. 
I  thought  the  principal  beauties  of  the 
Anthologia  would    be   in  Brunck's  Ana- 
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lecta;  a  book  which  I  have  not  yet 
got,  though  it  is  a  year  since  I  commis- 
sioned my  Bookseller  to  get  it  for  me. 
I  believe  the  next  Greek  author  I  shall 
read  will  be  Diogenes  Laertius. 


Yours  ever. 


C.  J.  Fox. 


P.  S.  Till  I  know  the  result  of  Lord 
Holland's  application  to  Mr.  Pitt,  I  think 
it  best  to  delay  any  other  application ;  but, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  whatever  my 
Nephew  and  I  can  do,  shall  be  done. 
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LETTER     XXXV. 


FROM  MR,  IVAKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 


SIR,  Dorchester  Gaol,  March  20,   1800. 

It  is  well  that  you  have  not  ob- 
tained Brunck's  Analecta  ;  because  Jacobs* 
is  a  republication  of  the  very  book,  with 
infinite  improvement ;  and  may  be  had, 
except  the  last  volume,  at  any  time  I 
should  think,  of  Elmsley,  if  not  of  your 
own  Bookseller. 

.  Another  book  I  forgot  to  mention,  as 
worthy  of  your  notice, — the  edition  of  Or- 
pheus  de  Lapidibus,  by  that  very  modest 
and  most  ingenious  person,  the  late  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt :  but  take  care  that  his  Disserta- 
tion on  Babrius,  with  the  exquisite  frag- 
ments of  that  neat  and  simple  writer,  be 
annexed.  Scarcely  any  loss  is  more  to  be 
regretted  than  that  of  Babrius,  as  you  will 
judge  from  his  remains ;  which,  I  think  it 
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probable  that  you  may  not  have  seen  col* 
lected. 

When  you  are  at  a  loss,  Quintus  Calaber 
would  amuse  you,  from  the  light  which  his 
long  poem  throws  on  the  Trofan  war :  and 
his  connection,  in  these  respects,  with  the 
nobler  Poets  confers  an  indirect  and  inci- 
dental value  on  his  rambling,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, puerile  performance. 

It  is  singular,  and  probably  you  might 
observe  it,  that  all  the  words  quoted  from 
Lycophron,  in  MorelFs  Hederic,  are  stated 
as  being  found  in  Lycurgus:  *'  Lyairg.''  at 
least  in  my  4to  edition  of  1790.  And,  on 
this  subject  of  mistakes.  Is  it  not  also  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  verses  from  Shak- 
speare,  which  are  put  at  the  head  of  the 
daily  occurrences  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
have  been  wrongly  arranged  to  this  day, 
through  the  last  ten  years,  the  term  of  my 
acquaintance  with  the  paper? 

I  am  sorry  that  you  do  not  readily  pro- 
cure Brunck's  Apollonius  Rhodius.  The 
text    is  wonderfully   improved    from    his 
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MSS.;  and  my  doctrine  of  the  final  v  evinced 
beyond  all  dispute,  firunck,  however,  did 
not  see,  or  would  not  acknowledge,  the 
omission  to  that  extent  in  which  I  maintain 
it ;  and,  you  will  perceive,  involves  him- 
self accordingly  in  numerous  embarrass- 
ments and  self-contradictions,  both  in  that 
edition,  and  his  edition  of  the  Tragedians. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Tour  obliged  friend, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 
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LETTER    XXXVI. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 
S  I  Rj  Dorchester  Gaol,  April  8,  1800. 

As  Mr.  M.  Pitt  is  going  to  town 
to-morrow,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
Lord  Holland  have  promised  to  see  him, 
an  application  at  the  same  time  to  Mr. 
Frampton  could  not  fail  of  a  beneficial 
effect ;  who,  during  Mr.  Pitt's  absence  in 
Ireland,  has  interested  himself  much  in  the 
affairs  of  this  place. 

It  should  be  understood,  that  I  want  no 
interference  with  A.  in  the  management  of 
his  own  family,  or  the  disposal  of  his 
house;  but  merely  a  provision,  by  the 
Magistrates,  of  a  place  where  I  shall  not 
perish  with  the  inclemency  of  winter,  if  A. 
will  not  continue  me  under  his  roof  at  the 
expiration  of  this  year.  Mr.  F.  will  receive 
another  application,  through  his  tutor.  Dr. 
Huntingford,  warden  of  Winchester  Col- 
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lege,  with  whom  I  have  occasionally  com- 
municated by  Letter  in  former  days. 

You  will  find  in  the  Life  of  Diogenes,  in 
Diogenes  Laertius,  whom  you  spoke  of  as 
your  next  author  to  be  perused,  many  di- 
verting applications  of  Homer's  verses;  and 
if  you  have  Casaubon's  Athenaeus,  the  Index 
prefixed  will  point  out  a  most  ludicrous 
appropriation  of  the  initial  verses  of  Sopho- 
cles' Electra,  by  a  celebrated  courtesan. 
If  you  should  not  discover  the  place,  or 
not  have  an  Athenaeus  at  hand,  I  will 
relate  the  circumstance  for  your  enter- 
tainment, when  less  incommoded  by  the 
pressure  of  those  inconveniences  which  at- 
tend these  sudden  movements  at  this  place; 
for  I  learn,  but  this  moment,  Mr.  Pitt*s  in- 
tention to  visit  London  before  the  Sessions. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  friend, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 
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LETTER    XXXVII. 

FROM  MR,  FOX  TO  MR.  rFAKJBFIBLV. 

SIR,  St. Anne's  Hill,  April  13,  1800. 

I  HAVE  not  yet  begun  Diogenes  Laertius, 
having  been  a  good  deal  occupied  of  late. 
The  little  Greek  I  have  been  reading  lately 
has  been  in  Pindar,  where  I  confess  I  find 
some  difficulties ;  nor  have  I  yet  met  with 
any  passages  equal  in  beauty  to  those  odes 
of  his  which  are  in  the  Eton  Extracts. 

I  have  Casaubon's  Athenseus,  but  (owing 
perhaps  to  my  not  knowing  how  to  search 
them)  I  cannot  find,  in  any  of  the  Indexes, 
the  appropriation  of  the  beginning  of  So- 
phocles* Electra  which  you  mention.  In 
the  list  of  plays  quoted  under  the  head  of 
Sophocles'  Electra,  it  does  not  appear ;  nor 
can  I  find  it  from  the  Index  at  the  end, 
under  the  heads  of  Phryne,  Thais,  or  Lais. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 
Yours  ever, 

C.J.  Fox. 
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LETTER    XXXVin. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 
SIR,  St.  Anne's HiU,  April  30,  1 800. 

I  have  received  a  Letter  from  Lord 
Ilchester,  who  promises  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Frampton.  My  Nephew  has  spoken  to  Mr. 
M.  Pitt,  who  seems  to  be  very  willing  to 
do  what  is  right,  and  says  he  will  speak 
with  you  concerning  the  business.  A  room 
at  the  Gaoler's,  if  it  can  be  had  on  mode- 
rate terms,  I  should  think  most  eligible ; 
and  of  your  obtaining  that,  either  by 
Mr.  M.  Pitt's  interference,  or  otherwise,  I 
should   hope   there  is   little   doubt. 

Pindar's  Pythics  appear  to  me  much  su* 
perior,  in  general,  to  his  Olympics :  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  a  general  opinion: 
however,  the  second  Olympic  is  still  my 

favourite. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tours  ever  most  truly, 

C.  J.  Fox. 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

FROM  MR.  WAKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 
SIR,  Dorchester  Gaol,  May  37,  1800. 

I  RECEIVED  my  Lycophron  a  little 
time  since;  and  have  been  reading  him 
again.  I  have  neither  the  proper  books 
here,  nor  chronological  memory,  sufficient 
to  judge  of  your  objection  to  the  authenti- 
city of  the  passage  from  v.  1226  to  1281, 
from  the  progress  of  the  Roman  conquests 
at  that  time :  but  a  general  objection  arises 
to  the  latter  parts  of  the  poem,  from  the 
auk  ward  poetical  salvo  in  ver.  1373,  which 
one  aware  of  the  prophetic  character  was 
not  likely  to  have  introduced.  But  is  it 
incredible,  that  an  attentive  observer  of  the 
times,  and  the  rising  greatness  of  the  Ro- 
mans, might  venture  to  predict  the  extent 
of  their  future  sway  in  the  general  terms 
of  ver.  1229,  especially  with  Homer  s  ex-    • 
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ample  before  him,  II.  T.  307,  308  ?     Just 
as  that  remarkable  prophecy  also  of  Seneca, 


-venient  annis 


Secula  seris^  &c. 

might  readily  force  itself  on  the  mind  of 
a  philosopher  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
figure  of  the  globe,  and  the  disproportion 

of  the  terrestrial  parts,  then  known,  to  the 
seas  and  ocean.  The  absence  of  my  books 
disables  me  from  specifying  the  tragedy 
^nd  verse  :  but  you  will  probably  recollect 
the  passage.  The  greatest  singularity  of 
this  nature,  which  recurs  to  my  memory, 
is  an  anticipated  description  of  the  Jesuits 
before  the  establishment  of  that  fraternity; 
which  is  quoted,  somewhere  about  the  time 
of  their  origin,  in  the  Notes  to  Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical  History  —  Maclean*s  trans^ 
lation. 

Atver.  807...812,  I  perceive  no  difficulty, 
but  one,  occasioned  by  the  word  Toa-sg, 
rendered  obscure  by  its  nearness  to  ia/Mtgrog, 
to  which  it  does  not  refer.  I  render  thus, 
and  understand :  **  When  he  (Ulysses)  shall 
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^  breathe  out  his  life,  lamenting  the  cala- 

*  mities  of  his  son  and  wife;  which  wife 
'  (Circe),  a  husband,  or  married  man, 
'  (namely,   of  Cassiphone   the  daughter,) 

*  having  slain,  will  himself  go  in  the  next 
'  place  to  the  grave,  161led  offhy  his  sister 
^  (his  relation),  who  was  the  relation  of 
'  Glaucon,  &c.'* 

The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  expres- 
sion of  ver.  809,  which  naturally  carries 
you  to  Ulysses,  and  his  descent  into  the  in- 
fernal regions ;  but  may  easily  mean,  that 
she  (the  wife)  went  the  ir^urriy  oiov^  for  x^anrn 
first ;  and  Telemachus  went  the  ievngay,  or 
ctfter  her:  which  are  common  variations  of 
phrase. 

As  to  ver.  407.  Ilay^v,  or  xayiv  var.  lect. 
means  a  snare;  and  so,  by  inference,  a 
string,  or  nervum ;  as  htrd-snares  were  made 
of  nefves  or  strings. 

Your  interpretation  of  ver.  869  is  ex- 
ceedingly ingenious  and  just.  'A^xfi  is 
used  by  Nicander  for  any  pointed  imtru- 
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ment  in  general^  as  a  tooth,  &c . ;  and  trrogfivy^i 
erovvli  and  equivalent  words,  are  used  in 
the  Anthologia,  and  elsewhere,  for  that  far- 
famed  implement  in  question ;  for  which 
ap^rn  is  a  proper  term  of  disguise,  in  such  a 
composition  as  the  Cassandra.  Observe, 
also,  how  the  congenial  word  S^o^o^,  from 
^o^u  salioy  agrees  with  xnhf^»  :  and  the  f 
may  either  be  omitted,  or  remain,  as  the 
exordium  of  an  aggregate :  *'  doubling  both 
the  water,  &c."  So  that  your  conception 
of  the  verse  seems  every  way  unexceptiona- 
ble and  appropriate. 

For  myself,  I  seem  arrived  nearly  at  the 
end  of  my  reading  in  this  place,  with  my 
present  stock  of  books ;  and  my  appetite  is 
apt  to  flag  with  the  hilarity  of  the  season, 
and  the  tempting  appearances  of  nature: 
so  that  I  should  not  much  object  to  a 
liberation  at  this  time,  with  Lord  Thanet 
and  Mr.  Ferguson :  but 

Truditur  dies  die, 

Novxque  perguot  interire  Lud»  j 
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and  will  soon  accomplish  my  desires,  if  not 
anticipated  by  a  more  arbitrary  and  speedy 
summons  from  this  terrestrial  existence. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Tour  obliged  friend, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 


LETTER    XL. 
FROM  MR,  FOX  TO  MR,  fFJKEFlELD. 
SIR,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  June  SO,  1800. 

I  HAVE  been  a  good  deal  occupied 
of  late,  which  has  prevented  me  thanking 
you  sooner  for  your  Letter,  in  which  you 
clear  some  of  my  doubts  about  Ly cophron .  I 
am  very  glad  you  approve  of  my  conjecture 
about  a^Tjj :  but  it  is  not  even  necessary  to 
it  that  a^xn  should  bear  the  figurative  sense 
you  mention.  It  may  mean  the  instrument 
with  which  Saturn  mutilated  his  father 
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Coelus.  I  was  aware  the  ^'  or  tb  was  very 
consistent  with  my  interpretation;  but  to 
the  common  one  it  is  absolutely  necessary; 
and  therefore  its  being  absent  from  some 
of  the  old  copies  makes  in  favour  of  my 
guess;  for,  in  my  supposition,  it  may  be 
there  or  not.  I  confess  I  cannot  think  it 
possible,  thatLycophron,  writing  before  the 
first  Punic  war,  could  speak  of  the  Romans 

as  he  does:  besides,  there  is  a  passage, 
which  I  cannot  immediately  lay  my  finger 
upon,  foretelling  an  alliance  between  the 
Romans  (or  at  least  the  descendants  of 
the  Trojans  )  and  the  Macedonians;  which 
may  allude  either  to  that  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Philip,  or  to  that  between  them 
and  Ptolemy,  but  which,  as  a  particular 
fact,  could  never  be  guessed  at  so  long 
before  it  took  place.  The  Prophecy  in 
Seneca's  Medea  is  very  curious  indeed.  I 
once  saw  one  relating  to  the  Jesuits  in 
some  history  of  Ireland  (not  certainly  Ice- 
land's), which  may  perhaps  be  the  same  to 
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which  you  allude.  It  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of  the  kind 
I  had  ever  met  with;  so  much  so,  that  I 
am  very  sorry  I  did  not  take  a  note  of  the 
book  and  page.  I  will  endeavour  to  reco- 
ver it.  Homer*s  I  do  not  think  much  of, 
as  it  is  easily  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  in  his  time  iEneas's  posterity  were  in 
power  somewhere:  whether  in  Asia,  or 
in  Europe,  the  words  are  equally  appli- 
cable. 

In  one  of  your  Letters,  long  since, 
you  mentioned  that  Dawes  said,  that  in- 
stead of  I'Kaccoifjuid'  avoLXTog,  it  was  in  the 
Florentine  edition  iXoLa'ofjbi(r0(t,  so  that  the 
digamma  was  respected.  I  have  lately 
been  extravagant  enough  to  purchase  the 
Florentine  edition;  and  find  that  it  has 
iX(t(r(r&ffjt.s^\  like  the  other  editions :  the  line 
is  in  the  A.  444. 

I  am  truly  glad  that  you  have  settled 
your  own  business.  I  never  supposed  I 
could  have  any  influence  with  Mr.  Frampton. 
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His  Father-in-law,  I  think,  would  be  glad 
to  oblige  me,  and,  even  independently  of 
such  a  wish,  would  be  of  the  good-natured 
side  of  any  question. 

I  like  parts  of  the  imitation  of  Juvenai 
very  much :  it  is  full  of  spirit.  Tou  do  not 
say  by  whom  it  is. 

Yours  ever, 

C.  J.  Fox. 
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LETTER    XLI. 
FROM  MR.  mtKEFTELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 
SIR,  Dorchester  Gaol,  June  SI,  1800. 

No  apology  for  any  interval  of 
time  in  noticing  my  Letters  is  at  all  neces- 
sary. I  usually  send  answers  immediately, 
partly  from  regular  practice,  and  partly 
from  want  of  room  in  this  place ;  so  that 
what  once  is  dismissed  from  my  sight  on 
the  table,  is  in  danger  of  being  totally  for- 
gotten. But  I  make  no  requisitions  of  any 
one. 

I  cannot  now  recollect  what  I  said  about 
Homer,  II.  A.  444 ;  but  I  probably  misre- 
presented what  Dawes  asserted,  from  de- 
fect of  memory.  Common  editions  have 
IXettrtroffjuiS'  avetxra.  My  Florentine,  which 
is  now  open  before  me,  has  ixourtroiijuttrda 
maxTftf  which  you  see  is  removed  from 
what  is  apprehended  to  be  the  truth, 
tXoLcafittrOa,    by   only  very    common    and 
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accountable  variations,  the  doubling  of  «-, 
and  long  for  short  o.  If  it  be  in  yours,  as 
you  state,  ixatrtroffi^ifi',  it  is  very  strange.  I 
collated  the  Florentine  soon  after  I  came 
hither,  and  found  it  less  serviceable  than  I 
expected.  A  good  deal  of  suffrage  in  the 
final  ¥ ;  but  as  much  in  the  Etymologicon 
Magnum.  See  Od.  T.  419.  Some  small 
confirmation  of  the  proposed  correction  for 
II.  A-  444,  exists  in  Etymologicon  Magnum, 
p.  97,  in  as  far  as  0  for  u ;  for  the  author, 
though  the  passage  *  is  most  corrupt,  very 
evidently  refers  to  the  verse  in  question. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  friend, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 
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LETTER    XLII. 
FROM  MR,  FOX  TO  MR.  f^JKEFIELD. 
SIR,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  June  26,  1800. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  our 
copies  of  the  Florentine  Homer  should  be 
so  different.  In  mine,  the  dedication  to 
which  (to  Peter  of  Medicis,  the  son  of 
Lawrence)  is  dated  1488,  it  is  most  dis- 
tinctly, as  I  stated,  IXcta-ir&ffLe^*.  Observe,  that 
the  /  is  marked  with  the  lenis,  instead  of  the 
aspirate.  As  my  eyes  are  very  indifferent, 
I  at  first  thought  it  might  be  a  mistake  of 
mine,  and  that  there  was  a  thickness  at  the 
bottom  of  the  S^,  which  might  stand  for  a  c; 
but  I  observe  it  is  quite  the  same  letter  as 
in  Oo//Sa;  ^*  hgriv  iK(tTofjb(Bfjv,  in  the  preceding 
line;  and  the  mark  of  elision  at  the  end, 
instead  of  the  a,  is  quite  clear.  Its  being 
lXoc(r(rc^fjL6(r0(t  in  your  copy,  is  a  clear  justifica- 
tion of  the  reading  iXa<ro/x«^^a,  if  that  use 
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of  the  future  is  common  in  Homer,  which, 
upon  mere  recollection,  I  cannot  say.  This 
variation  between  our  copies  is  a  very  sin- 
gular circumstance. 

You  see  the  turn  affairs  have  taken  in 
Italy.     God  send  it  may  lead  to  a  peace  ! 

Yours  ever, 

C.  J.  Fox. 


LETTER    XLIIL 

FROM  MR.  WAKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 
S I  Rj  Dorchester  Gaol,  June  SB,  1800. 

When  Heath  recommended  a  read- 
ing in  Sophocles  on  the  authority  of  the 
second  Justine  edition,  Brunck,  who  had 
never  seen  that  edition,  nor  knew  indeed 
of  its  existence,  made  himself  merry  at  the 
expense,  as  he  supposed,  of  our  country- 
man, **  as  if  he  had  got  an  impression  of 
Sophocles  made  on  purpose  for  himself.'*  I 
did  not  entertain  so  high  an  opinion  of  you, 
as  to  suppose  the  Fates  to  have  gifted  the 
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Italian  typographers  with  a  prophetic  im- 
pulse for  a  provisionary  accommodation  of 
a  Florentine  Homer  to  your  future  pur- 
poses, in  exclusion  of  all  other  admirers  of 
that  poet :  but  rather  concluded,  from  your 
accuracy  on  these  occasions,  that  two  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  this  work,    much  at 
the  same  time,  must  have  gone  abroad,  as 
the  product  of  the  same  operation ;  as  we 
know  of  two  Aldine  Demosthenes,  and  two 
Baskerville's  Virgils,  only  distinguishable  by 
the  more  knowing  dealers  in  these  articles. 
The  verse  in  question  is   most  distinctly 
and  unambiguously  written   at  length   in 
my  copy,    and  stands  the  second   in  the 
right-hand  page ;  perfectly  conformable  to 
my  former  representation  of  it.     I  suspect 
yours   to  be  some  spurious  and  managed 
copy:    of  the  legitimacy  of  my  own,    its 
pedigree  will  not  suffer  me  to  doubt.  Its  ori- 
ginal owner,  of  late  years,  was  Mr.  Crache- 
rode:  it  is  a  very  fine  copy;  but  when  its 
curious  possessor  procured  a  finer,  it  past 
over  to  the  library  of  Lord  Spencer ;  and 
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he,  on  procuring  one  more  suited  to  his 
taste,  transferred  it  to  Edwards  the  book- 
seller, who  conveyed  it  to  my  hands  for  a 
large-paper  Lucretius  :  so  that  it  exhibits  a 
genealogy  almost  comparable  to  that  of 
Agamemnon's  sceptre,  or  Belinda's  bod- 
kin. The  knowing  ones,  who  must  occa- 
sionally come  in  your  way,  will  be  able,  I 
dare  say,  to  ^olve  your  doubts,  and  clear 
up  the  difficulty.  If  a  surreptitious  copy 
has  been  foisted  on  you,  it  will  be  prur 
dently  returned  to  its  late  owner;  who,  if 
a  craftsman,  might  be  aware  of  its  illegi- 
timacy. But  I  speak  merely  from  conjec- 
ture, founded  on  the  facts,  which  our 
respective  copies  unquestionably  would 
furnish  in  greater  numbers,  from  more 
minute  comparison  of  passages. 

With  reference  to  the  conclusion  of  your 
favour:  in  other  circumstances,  I  might 
say,  that  I  was  so  affected,  as  not  to  know 
whether  my  head  or  heels  were  uppermost. 
In  my  present  situation,  I  shall  employ 
language  more  significant  and  appropriate. 
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if  I  say,  that  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  am 
in  a  prison,  or  without.  For  that  man 
(whom  I  have  long  revered),  and  for  every 
son  of  peace  and  mercy,  my  aspiration  is, 
what  is  inscribed  on  the  entrance  of  our 
cloisters  in  Jesus  College :  prosperum  iter 
facias! — My  spirit  is  with  him  and  them. 
It  amazes  me,  that  any  man  can  pretend 
to  believe  in  Revelation,  (and  these  pre- 
tenders are  very  numerous,)  and  not  see,  if 
he  read  but  a  page  of  Christ's  lectures  in  the 
Gospel,  that  his  religion,  and  every  hostile 
propensity,  much  more  actual  and  offensive 
war,  are  not  only  incompatible  with  each 
other,  but  the  most  unequivocal  contradic- 
tion in  terms. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  friend, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 

0(pfa,  which  I  omitted  to  mention,  is 
very  variously  employed  in  Homer:  a  simi- 
lar government  and  power  of  the  word 
may  be  seen  in  verse  147  of  the  same  book. 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

« 

FROM  MR,  FOX  TO  MR.  fTJKEFlELD. 
SIR,  St.  Anne's HiQ,  Oct.  17,  1800. 

You  mentioned  to  me,  some  time 
since,  a  wish  to  have  the  perusal  of  some 
MSS.  of  the  Classics  that  may  be  in  pri- 
vate libraries.     I  shall  go  to  Mr.  Coke's,  at 
Holkham,  the  beginning  of  next  month; 
who  has,  as  I  understand,  several,  which  I 
will  look  at:  but  if  there  are  any  particu- 
lar authors  of  more  consequence  to  you 
than  others,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a 
hint,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  get  the  loan 
of  them  for  you.     I  have  not  been  able  yet 
to  account  for  the  difference  between  my 
copy  of  the  Florence   Homer  and  yours; 
but  have  desired  an   intelligent  person  to 
examine  such  other  copies  as  may  fall  in 

his  way. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  friend  and  servant, 

C.  J.  Foat. 
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LETTER   XLV. 

FROM  MR.  WAKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 
SIR,  Dorchester  Gaol,  Oct.  18,  1800. 

I  THANK  you  for  this  recollection 
of  my  request.  The  loan  of  any  Greek 
MS,  prior  in  date  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, will  be  acceptable ;  of  any  poet,  except 
Aristophanes;  and  of  prose  writers,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Philo  Judaeus.  Of  the 
Latin  poets,  Silius  Italicus,  Yalerius  Flac- 
cus ;  and  Virgil,  if  very  antient  and  uncol- 
lated,  otherwise  a  MS.  of  him  cannot  be 
presumed  of  much  utility. 

Suffer  me  to  employ  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  for  your  Address  to  your 
Electors :  it  was  seasonable,  spirited,  and 
judicious.  I  know  no  men,  who  pour  out 
such  an  abundance  of  practical  good  sense 
on  all  subjects,  intelligibly  to  the  meanest 
capacities  and  instructively  to  the  best,  as 
Dr.  Paley  (I  wish  that  he  did  not  sophis- 
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ticate  too  frequently  against  his  convictions, 
in  vindication  of  his  craft).  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  the  man  who  is  now  addressed 

By  his  obliged  servant, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 


LETTER    XLVI. 

FROM  MR.  FOX  TO  MR,  WAKEFIELD, 

S  I R,  .#  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Jan.  86,  1801. 

I  WAS  at  Holkham  this  year  a 
much  shorter  time  than  usual;  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  that  I  could  not  find  time 
to  do  what  I  certainly  had  voluntarily 
engaged  to  do,  by  searching  the  library. 
Partly  a  malus  piidoTy  and  partly  an  expec- 
tation of  hearing  from  Mr.  Wilbraham 
that  he  had  repaired  my  omission,  have  pre- 
vented me  hitherto  from  giving  you  this 
account ;  but  it  is  the  true  one,  nor  will  I 
attempt  at  any  palliation.     Clemens  Alex- 
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andrinus»  if  I  remember  right,  was  the 
author  you  particularly  mentioned,  as  a 
manuscript  you  most  desired. 

I  am  much  afraid  that  it  will  be  much 
longer  than  you  seem  to  think,  before  Europe 
w^ill  be  delivered  from  the  horrors  of  war; 
if  that  be  the  delivery  to  which  you  look. 
If  you  mean  only  a  deliverance  from  the 
odious  projects  of  our  Ministers  and  their 
allies,  I  consider  that  as  already  in  effect 
accomplished. 

I  am  at  present  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  write  a  History  of  the  times  immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  Revolution 
of  1688.  Whether  my  attempt  will  ever 
come  to  any  thing,  I  know  not;  but, 
whether  it  does  or  not,  I  shall  grudge  very 
much  the  time  it  takes  away  from  my  atten- 
tion to  poetry  and  antient  literature,  which 
are  studies  far  more  suitable  to  my  taste. 
However,  though  these  studies  are  a  good 
deal  interrupted,  they  have  not  wholly 
ceased ;  and  therefore  I  should  be  obliged 
to  you,  if  you  would  tell  me  your  opinion 
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concerning  the  best  edition  of  JEschylus. 
I  see,  in  a  Catalogue  now  before  me,  that 
I  can  have  Pauw's  for  four  guineas,  which, 
if  it  be  the  best,  I  do  not  think  much. 
I  have  no  edition  of  this  poet  at  all ;  and, 
consequently,  have  not  of  late  years  read 
any  of  his  plays,  except  the  Eumenides  in 
your  collection.  Some  passages  are  grand 
indeed;  but  there  is  a  hardness  of  style, 
and  too  continual  an  aim  at  grandeur,  to 
be  quite  to  my  taste.  I  think  I  have  heard 
that  there  are  detached  editions  of  some 
of  his  plays  that  are  worth  having.  Now 
I  am  troubling  you  upon  these  subjects. 
If  I  have  time  only  to  read  one  or  two  of 
Aristophanes*  plays,  which  would  you  re- 
commend me  ?  I  never  read  any  of  them. 
I  suppose  Porson's  parenthesis,  in  his 
Note  on  the Phoenissae,  ver.  1 230,  is  meant  to 
apply  to  the  Tragedians  exclusively.  Whe- 
ther, even  so  applied,  it  be  true,  I  doubt; 
but  if  applied  generally,  it  is  ridiculous. 
The  parenthesis  is,  '^Neque  enim  diph- 
thongus  ante  brevem  vocalem  eUdi  potest*'* 
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The  more  I  consider  the  passage  I  once 
before  mentioned  to  you  in  Lycophron,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  morally 
impossible  that  a  man  living  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (that  is,  before  the 
first  Punic  war)  could  have  written  the 
verses  concerning  Rome,  beginning  at  ver. 
1226;  still  less  those  beginning  at  1446: 
and  yet  I  believe  nothing  of  the  sort  is 
more  generally  believed  than  that  Lyco- 
phron did  live  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  Tzetzes  takes  notice  of  the 
objection;  but  only  cavils  at  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  stated,  without  answering 
the  substance  of  it.  The  other  Commen-^ 
tators  say  nothing  about  it ;  only,  as  to  ver* 
1446,  one  of  them  is  satisfied  with  saying 
that  he  does  not  know  what  it  alludes  to. 
I  have  to  return  you  thanks  for  the  Dio 
Chrysostom,  which,  however,  I  have  not 

yet  looked  into. 

I  am  very  truly.  Sir, 

Tour  obliged  servant, 

C.  J.  Fox. 
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P.S.  I  cannot  clear  up  the  mystery  of 
my  Florence  edition  of  Homer,  differing 
from  yours  in  the  word  lXu(ra'ettfjt,B^\  I 
begin  to  be  afraid  that  mine  must  be  a 
spurious  copy;  but  it  has  not  the  appear- 
ance of  it.  I  have  not  seen  any  other 
Florence  Homer  lately,  to  compare  it  \rith ; 
but  I  have  commissioned  a  friend  to  exa- 
mine one. 
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LETTER    XLVII. 

FROM  MR.  WAKEFIELD  TO  MR,  FOX. 
SIR,  Dorchester  Gaol,  Jan.  SH,  1801. 

MSS,  I  know,  are  so  scarce  in 
this  country,  even  in  public  libraries,  that 
I  had  formed  no  flattering  expectations 
from  your  researches  at  Mr.  Coke's ;  and, 
of  course,  shall  feel  but  little  disappoint- 
ment at  an  unpropitious  issue. 

Several  visitors  to  me  at  this  place  had 
mentioned  your  engagement  on  that  part 
of  our  political  history  which  your  Letter 
specifies;  and  I  cannot  but  lament  that 
you  express  yourself  with  any  uncertainty 
respecting  its  accomplishment;  a  failure 
which  would  occasion  lasting  regret,  to  your 
friends  in  particular,  and  your  contempo- 
raries at  large :  nor  do  I  learn  with  pleasure 
that  your  aflections  are  not  so  cordially  in 
unison  with  this  important  and  interesting 
occupation,  as  with  other  studies,  poetry 
and  antient  literature.  \ 
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You  will  do  well  to  purchase  that  edition 
of  Pauw's  ^schylus,  unless  it  be  a  very 
inferior  copy:  four  guineas,  as  times  go,  is 
a  moderate  price.  Pauw  contains  the  whole 
of  Stanley,  who  was  a  very  modest  and 
learned  man,  of  the  Derby  family;  and  the 
same  who  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Philoso- 
phers. Pauw's  own  Notes  are  of  little 
worth:  he  was  a  noisy,  boastful,  and  inju- 
dicious critic.  The  book  is  very  neatly 
printed,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  ^schylus 
is  pompous,  but  frequently  sublime :  his 
principal  defect,  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
seems  want  of  action.  His  Prometheus  is 
interesting,  as  a  collection  of  antient  my- 
thology and  history,  not  so  distinctly  pre- 
served elsewhere :  and  Milton's  Satan  was 
most  evidently  formed  on  that  character. 
The  Septem  ad  Thebas  is  a  fine  delinea- 
tion of  heroic  manners,  but  is  made  up, 
almost  wholly,  of  descriptive  speeches.  His 
Persse  is  not  very  interesting,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  mere  sacrifice  to  Grecian 
vanity.     In  the  Agamenmon  are  some  very 
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sublime  passages  :  part  of  a  chorus  in  dia- 
logue, ver.  1560. ..1569,  contains  the  bit- 
terest irony,  the  most  cutting  insult,  that 
ever  was  written,  I  think,  by  man.  One 
feels  more  respect  for  the  poet,  from  his 
distinction  as  a  citizen,  and  his  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon. 

Schutz  has  published  ^schylus :  three 
volumes  had  come  out  before  my  arrival 
hither;  and  two  more  are  expected,  con- 
taining the  last  play,  index,  &c.  They  are 
become,  I  believe,  enormously  dear,  and 
very  scarce.  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
look  after  them,  except  you  feel  your  thirst 
increased  for  a  more  elaborate  perusal,  after 
reading  Stanley.  The  text  of  ^schylus  is 
in  a  much  less  correct  state  than  that  of  the 
other  Tragedians. 

The  two  most  popular,  and  most  ap- 
proved, plays  of  Aristophanes,  are  the 
Ranae  and  Plutus :  but,  to  say  the  truth, 
Plato  and  Aristophanes  are  the  only  two 
celebrated  authors  of  antiquity  whom  I 
never  could  read  through.     Often  have  I 
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determined  to  surmount  my  disinclination; 
and  as  often  recoiled,  in  the  middle  of 
my  enterprise : 

ter  saxea  tentat 

Limina  nequicquam ;  ter  fessus  valle  resedit. 

If  a  man  loves  nastiness  and  bawdry,  he 
may  find  both  to  satiety,  usque  ad  delicias 
votorum,  in  his  Lysistratus,  and  other  plays. 
I  do  not  profess  much  squeamisbness  and 
prudery  on  these  points,  as  a  student :  but 
an  author  whose  object  is  principally 
pleasure,  and  not  utility,  must  bring  with 
him  either  sublime  sentiment,  magnificent 
language,  or  sonorous  verse,  to  rivet  my 
affection  ;— and  there  is  nothing  of  these  in 
Aristophanes.  Pure  diction,  easy  versifica- 
tion, and  coarse  wit,  are  his  excellencies. 
But  the  principal  obstacle  is,  that  obscurity 
which  attends  all  writers  whose  chief  ob- 
ject has  been  the  delineation  of  vulgar 
manners,  and  the  transitory  peculiarities 
of  the  day.  Brunck's  edition  is  the  most 
correct ;  but  you  would  scarcely  understand 
him  without  the  Scholia,  which  are  not  in 
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him,  but  may  be  read  to  most  advantage 
in  Kuster.  Perhaps  you  will  prefer  pro- 
curing the  common  London  edition,  of  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  which  is  easily 
procured,  and  contains  the  Nubes  and 
Plutus,  with  the  Scholia. 

At  the  desire  of  the  Editor,  I  have  re- 
viewed, in  the  Critical  Review,  two  months 
ago,  Porson's  Heeuba  and  his  Orestes,  for 
the  coming  month.  Porson  will  know  the 
author;  but  I  never  yet  did  any  thing  in 
this  way  which  I  wished  to  be  concealed, 
though  not  ambitious  to  divulge  it;  nor  am 
I  at  all  fond  of  the  Reviewer's  employ- 
ment, nor  engage  in  it  but  on  particular 
solicitation. 

If  I  live  to  see  London  again,  I  shall 
take  great  pleasure  in  mentioning  your  dif- 
ficulty on  Lycophron  to  a  gentleman,  who 
has  studied  him  more  than  any  man  living, 
I  suppose.  He  is  vicar  or  rector  of  some 
parish  in  Bread  Street :  his  name  is  Meek ; 
and  he  is  rightly  so  called ;  for  a  more  pa- 
cific, gentle,  unassuming,  human  creature 
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never  did  exist.     He  was  somewhat  senior 
to  me  at  Cambridge. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  very   much 
urged  me  to  give  Lectures  on  the  Classics ; 
and,   on   a    mature    consideration    of  the 
project,  I  mean  to  make  the  attempt,  by 
beginning  with  the  second  ^neid,  when  I 
leave  this  place.     I  shall  not  wish  it  to  be 
regarded   as  a  benevolerlt  scheme,   in  the 
least  degree ;  but  as  one,  in  which  those 
on  the  spot,  and  interested  in  such  pursuits, 
may  expect  to  receive  something  like  an 
equivalent  for  their  money.  When  my  pro- 
posals are  digested  and  printed,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  sending  you  one ;  more  as  a 
token  of  respect  for  your  judgment,   than 
with  any  desire  of  troubling  your  services 
on  this  occasion. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Tour  respectful  friend, 
Gilbert  Wakefield. 
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LETTER    XLVIII. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

S  I  R,  Dorchester  Gaol,  April  3,  1801. 

I  ONCE  mentioned,  if  I  rightly 
recollect,  my  intention  of  troubling  you 
with  the  inclosed  plan  ;  supposing  it  pro- 
bable that  you  might  meet  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  on  the  subject,  if  you 
should  be  in  town. 

My  Printer,  I  expect,  will  have  con- 
veyed to  you  a  small  performance  on  the 
versification  of  the  Greek  epic  writers. 
This  trifle,  which  I  could  have  printed  in 
this  country,  since  my  commencement  of 
authorship,  for  six  pounds,  and  could  now 
print  in  Paris  for  less  than  four  pounds, 
has  cost  now  no  less  than  seventeen  pounds. 
I  congratulate  myself  more  and  more  on 
abandoning  my  Lexicon,  as  the  full  list  of 
subscribers  would  not  have  defrayed  the 
bills  of  the  stationer  and  printer.  Indeed, 
all  private  adventure  in  the  classical  way. 
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to  any  extent,  is  become  utterly  impracti- 
cable  in  this  island ;  and  must  benumb  the 
activity,  and  destroy  the  engagements,  of 
those  who  reposed  the  future  comfort  of 
their  lives,  in  some  measure,  on  these 
pursuits. 

Our  joy  on  the  near  approach  of  libe- 
ration has  been  tempered  by  a  severe  afflic- 
tion— the  loss  of  our  youngest  child,  on 
Sunday  last.  To  express  the  miseries  which 
my  absence  has  occasioned  to  my  wife  and 
family,  during  an  agonizing  illness,  of  al- 
ternate hope  and  despair,  would  look  like 
an  ostentation  of  sorrow,  to  all,  but  those 
who  have  been  exercised  in  similar  circum- 
stances,  by  a  similar  calamity. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Tour  respectful  friend, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 
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LETTER    XLIX. 

FROM  MR.  FOX  TO  MR.  ffTdKEFIELD. 
SIR,  St.  Anne's  HiU,  April  5,  1801. 

I  AM  exceedingly  concerned  to  hear 
of  the  loss  you  have  sustained^  as  well  as 
of  the  additional  suffering  which  your 
family  has  experienced  (as  of  course  they 
must),  from  your  separation  from  them 
during  so  trying  a  calamity.  i 

You  mentioned  to  me  before,  your 
notion  of  reading  Lectures  upon  the  Clas- 
sics, but  not  as  a  point  upon  which  you 
had  fully  determined.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
use  in  promoting  your  views,  I  will  not 
fail  to  do  so :  for  in  proportion  as  classical 
studies  are  an  'enjoyment  to  myself  (and 
they  are  certainly  a  very  great  one),  I  wish 
them  to  be  diffused  as  widely  as  possible. 
I  have  run  over,  with  great  pleasure,  your 
dissertation  upon  the  metre  of  the  writers 
of  Greek  hexameters.  There  are  one  or  two 
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things  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
understand,  but  upon  which  I  have  not 
time,  just  now,  to  trouble  you  with  my 
doubts.  The  observations  upon  verses  of 
the  following  form, 

and  on  the  aspirate  in  the  pronouns 
t>U  og,  log,  always  telling  as  a  consonant; 
iappear  to  me  to  be  quite  new,  and  very 
striking.  I  had  myself  observed  how 
sparing  Homer  is  in  leaving  a  vowel  short 
between  two  consonants,  though  one  of 
them  be  a  liquid;  but  it  seems  strange, 
that  the  author  of  the  Argonautics,  which 
go  by  the  name  of  Orpheus,  should  have 
been  less  scrupulous  in  this  licence  than 
poets  of  a  period  more  distant  from  Homer. 
That  poem  is  supposed  (is  it  not  ?)  to  have 

been  written  as  early  as  the  age  of  Pisis- 

tratus. 

Yours  ever, 

C.  J.  Fox. 
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LETTER    L. 


FROM  MR,  fFAKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 

S 1 R,  Dorchester  Gaol,  April  6,  1801. 

The  project  of  my  Lectures  is  a 
very  important  event  in  my  future  life ;  but 
one,  whose  success  appears,  I  own,  ex- 
tremely doubtful  to  myself. 

The  principal  points  of  my  metrical  dis- 
sertation seem  tolerably  well  ascertained. 
Some  difficulties  will  arise  of  impossible  so- 
lution, partly  from  inexplicable  corruptions, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  inconsistency 
and  incorrectness  of  the  writers  themselves. 
That  hiatus  in  the  middle  of  the  third  foot 
I  once  mentioned  to  Dr.  Parr,  and  desired 
his  opinion  on  it;  but,  as  he  revolted  at  the 
very  mention  of  it,  and  condemned  it  as 
a  peculiarity  unheard  of,  and  inadmissible, 
I   made    no    reply,   but  concluded  it   to 
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have  been  unobserved  by  all  readers  but 
myself. 

You  quote  me  as  speaking  of  of,  og,  and  log : 
whereas,  my  rule  is  not  true  of  this  last,  nor 
of  iot,  the  substantive  in  the  dative  case,  I 
suspect,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  aspirate 
has  passed  into  a  letter;  and  that  go/,  by  the 
rule  of  dactyls,  should  frequently  be  sub- 
stituted for  ol  In  antient  inscriptions,  the 
aspirate  is  found  expressed  by  half  the  H, 
thus  h  ,  which,  from  quick  writing,  might 
easily  pass  into  an  e,  by  the  loss  of  two 
angles ;  as  the  present  aspirate  '  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  Apollonius  Rhodius  with 
capital  letters,  and  other  books,  in  its 
primitive  shape  *", 

The  author  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition, 
under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  probably  in- 
terwove, in  his  poem,  verses  from  pure 
authors,  who  had  previously  treated  this 
subject;  of  whose  works  various  copies 
once  existed,  as  appears  from  fragments  in 
Suidas,  and  from  other  testimonies :  but  the 
present  poem  was  evidently  put  into  the 
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form  now  extant  by  a  writer  of  very  late 
date,  and  probably  some  centuries  posterior 
to  the  Christian  aera. 
I  remain,  Sir, 

Tour  respectful  friend, 

Gilbert  Wakefield, 


LETTER   LL 

FROM  MR.  FOX  TO  MR,  JTAKEFIELD. 

S I R^  St.  Anne's  Hill,  April  13,  1801. 

Your  story  of  Theseus  is  excellent, 

•  

as  applicable  to  our  present  Rulers:  if  you 
could  point  out  to  me  where  I  could  find 
it,  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you.  The 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  is  too  wide  a 
description. 

The  whole  affair  relating  to  the  late 
changes  is  as  unintelligible  to  me  as  to 
you.  That  there  is  some  sort  of  juggle  in 
the  business,  appears  to  me  certain;  but  to 
what  degree  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
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I  thinks  as  you  do^  the  success  of  jour 
proposed  Lectures  doubtful ;  but  am  rath^ 
inclined  to  be  sanguine:  if  I  can  do  any 
thing  to  promote  it,  you  may  depend  upon 
me.  The  second  book,  upon  which  you 
propose  to  begin,  is  a  delightful  composi- 
tion. If  the  lines  omitted  in  the  Medici 
Manuscript  are  spurious,  they  are,  I 
think,  the  happiest  imitation  of  Virgil's 
manner  that  I  ever  saw.  I  am  indeed  so 
unwilling  to  believe  them  any  other  than 
genuine,  that  rather  than  I  would  consent 
to  such  an  opinion,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  Virgil  himself  had  written, 
and  afterwards  erased  them,  on  account  of 
their  inconsistency  with  the  account  he 
gives  of  Helen,  in  the  sixth  book. 

I  certainly  quoted  you  erroneously,  about 
iogi  ioi,  &c. ;  and  I  perfectly  understand  your 
observation  to  apply  only  to  so,  oJ,  i,  o^, 
when  in  the  possessive  sense ;  and  I  suppose 
to  tv,  when  used  for  U.  ov,  for  to,  is  not, 
I  believe,  used  in  Homer :  ^v,  for  olo,  foUpwB 
of  course,  I  suppose,  the  rule  of  oV .     I  do 
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not  know  whether  you  have  remarked  how 
very  rarely  in  the  Iliad  the  final  iota  of  the 
dative  plural  is  omitted  before  a  consonant ; 
and  even,  of  the  few  instances  that  do  ap- 
pear, there  are  several  in  which  there  are 
various  readings.  In  the  one,  therefore, 
which  you  mention  on  another  account,  it 
is  an  additional  reason  for  preferring  your 
reading ; 

because  in  the  other,  af/^^rs^g  ^^go*^  ^>^* 
the  final  iota  is  omitted.  The  preference 
of  dactyls  in  the  Greek  hcicameter  Poets 
is  certainly  pretty  general;  but  more  re* 
markable,  I  think,  in  ApoUonius,  than  in 
any  other;  except,  perhaps,  the  Doric  Poets, 
In  Homer  there  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
variety  in  this  respect;  and  his  versification 
is  therefore,  to  my  ear,  the  most  agreeable : 
but  there  may  be,  and  I  suspect  there  is,  a 
great  deal  of  fancy  in  this,  on  our  part,  who 
are  so  ignorant  of  the  true  antient  mode  of 
pronunciation.  Virgil  is,  I  believe,  the 
most  spondaic  amongst  the  Latin  Poets; 
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and  sometimes  evidently  with  a  vicMT  to  a 
particular  expression^  in  which  he  is  often 
very  successftd.  I  believe  the  following 
lines  are  in  the  3d  book  of  the  ^neid,  but  I 
am  not  sure : 


-Secretae  Troades  acti 


Amissum  Anchisen  flebant^  cunctaeque  profundum 
Pontum  aspectabant  flentes^  heu!  tot  vada  fessis^  &c. 

Every  foot  is  here  a  spondee,  except  those 
in  the  fifth  place;  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
have  a  wonderful  effect.  There  are  two 
lines  in  the  Iliad,  one  in  the  A.  130;  the 
other  in  'V ;  which,  as  they  are  now  writ- 
ten,  consist  of  six  spondees  each;  but  I  sup- 
pose they  should  be  written, 

and 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Yours  ever, 

C.  J.  Fox. 
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LETTER   LII. 

FROM  MR.  ITAKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 
SIR,  Dorchester  Gaol,  April  14,  1801. 

My  Aristophanes  with  the  Scholia 
is  not  here.  If  I  am  right  in  my  recollec- 
tion, the  story  probably  occurs  in  the  Scho- 
lia on  the  Frogs,  and  would  soon  be  found 
by  reference  to  the  name  of  Theseus  in  Kus- 
ter's  Index.  Nor  is  my  Burman's  Virgil 
with  me,  whose  margin  contains  my  refe- 
rences :  there  I  should  probably  have  found 
the  desired  passage,  at  Mn.  vi.  617;  and 
there,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  find  references 
in  Heyne's  Virgil,  which  will  conduct  you 
to  other  authors  of  the  story,  ApoUodonis 
and  Pausanias,  or  their  commentators. 
Heyne,  you  will  see,  mentions  the  fable 
without  its  jocular  appendage;  not  fore- 
seeing your  wishes  on  this  occasion. 

Tour  supposition,  that  the  verses  in  Mn. 
ii.  were  Virgil's  own,  and  omitted  by  him. 
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with  the  reason  for  that  omission,  pleases 
me  entirely. 

Tour  opinion  of  a  versification  more  dac- 
tylic in  Apollonius  Rhodius  than  Homer 
will  scarcely  continue  with  you,  I  think, 
after  another  trial  or  two.  Where  Homer 
appears  spondaic,  the  cause  is  assignable 
often  to  a  modern  orthography,  agreeably 
to  a  just  remark  of  your  own  at  the  con- 
clusion of  your  Letter.  It  will  scarcely  be 
disputed,  I  believe,  that  the  former  verse, 
which  you  cite,  II.  A.  130,  should  be  thus 
written,  as  far  as  the  present  point  is  con- 
cerned : 

ArgiFiifii'  TOO  y  etvr  %k  ii^go  iyovvcc^^crfifiv* 

which  makes  great  alteration  of  celerity. 

Tour  passage  of  Virgil  is  not  in  JSn.  iii. 
but^n.  V.  61 3,  where  you  should  observe 
the  sluggishness  of  the  spondaic  measures  to 
be  relieved  by  two  elisions,  which,  with  a 
suitable  rapidity  of  enunciation,  become 
equivalent  to  dactyls.  Have  you  never  re- 
marked also,  in  that  same  book,  a  stroke  of 
nature  and  pathos  no  where  surpassed^  and, 
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as  far  as  is  known,  unborrowed  from  the 
Greeks  ?  What  strains  of  immortality  from 
V.  765  to  772  !  Heyne  miserably  mars  the 
passage,  by  putting  nomen^  for  numen  (the 
beauty  of  which  he  did  not  discover),  into 
the  text.  Numen  is  the  imfjuo^^i  the  exist- 
ing CIRCUMSTANCES,  chicfly  of  a  melancholy 
complexion  (as  those  of  our  time  and  coun- 
try), which  influences  or  governs  the  man 
and  his  life  at  that  crisis ;  and  the  verse  may 
be  well  compared  with  iEn.  iii.  372.  where 
also  Heyne  appears  to  be  inaccurate. 

Your  remark  on  the  unfrequency  of  the 
termination  y^  in  Homer,  compared  with 
succeeding  Ionic  writers,  is  entirely  just. 

My  reason  for  beginning  my  Lectures 
with  the  second  jJEneid  was  its  superior  im- 
portance to  the  first,  and  its  priority  in 
order  to  the  other  important  books ;  which 
to  me  are,  iii.  v,  vi.  vii,  and  viii. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Tour  respectful  friend, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 
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LETTER    LIII. 
FROM  MR.  FOX  TO  MR.  fTAKEFIELD. 
SIR,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  April  13,  1801. 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
Letter ;  and  found  immediately,  from  Kus- 
ter's  Index,  the  passage  in  question.     It  is 
in  a  note  upon  'IvTugy  v.  1365.     The  verses 
you  refer  to  in  the  5  th  -^neid  are  indeed 
delightful;  indeed  I  think  that  sort  of  pa- 
thetic is  Virgil's  great  excellence  in   the 
iEneid,  and  that  in  that  way  he  surpasses 
all  other  poets  of  every  age  and  nation,  ex- 
cept, perhaps    (and    only  perhaps),  Shak- 
speare.     It  is  on  that  account  that  I  rank 
him  so  very  high ;  for  surely  to  excel  in 
that  style  which  speaks  to  the  heart  is  the 
greatest  of  all  excellence.     I  am  glad  you 
mention  the  eighth  book  as  one  of  those  you 
most  admire.     It  has  always  been  a  pecu- 
liar favourite  with  me.     Evander*s  speech 
upon  parting  with  his  son  is,  I  think,  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  the  whole,  especially 
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he  part  from  v.  574;  and  is,  as  far  as  I 
now,  wholly  unborrowed.  What  is  more 
emarkable  is,  that  it  has  not,  I  believe, 
een  often  attempted  to  be  imitated.  It  is 
3  indeed  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  lib,  i,  v.  323, 
ut  not,  I  think,  very  successfully. 

Dum  metus  est^  nee  adhuc  dolor 

oes  too  minutely  into  the  philosophical 
^ason  to  make  with  propriety  apart  of  the 
>eech.  It  might  have  done  better  as  an 
bservation  of  the  poet*s,  in  his  own  per- 
m ;  or  still  better,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
een,  to  have  left  it  to  the  reader.  The 
ELSsage  in  Virgil  is,  I  think,  beyond  any 
ling. 

Sin  aliquem  infandum  casum 

nature  itself.     And  then  the  tenderness 
I  turning  towards  Pallas, 

Dum  te,  care  puer  !   &c. 

1  short,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
vine.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sorry  and 
irprised,  that,  among  the  capital  books, 
>u  should  omit  the  fourth.     All  that  part 
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of  Dido's  speech  that  follows, 

Num  fletu  ingemuit  nostro  > 

is  surely  of  the  highest  style  of  excellence, 
as  well  as  the  description  of  her  last  impo- 
tent efforts  to  retain  iEneas,  and  of  the 
dreariness  of  her  situation  after  his  de- 
parture. 

I  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  Virgil 
has  taken  a  great  deal  in  this  book  from 
Apollonius ;  and  it  is  true  that  he  has 
taken  some  things,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
as  I  had  been  taught  to  expect,  before  I  read 
Apollonius.  I  think  Medea's  speech,  in  the 
fourth  Argonaut,  v.  356,  is  the  part  he  has 
made  most  use  of.  There  are  some  very 
peculiar  heahs  there,  which  Virgil  has 
imitated  certainly,  and  which  I  think  are 
very  beautiful  and  expressive :  I  mean,  par- 
ticularly, V.  382  in  Apollonius,  and  v.  380 
in  Virgil.  To  be  sure,  the  application  is 
different,  but  the  manner  is  the  same: 
and  that  Virgil  had  the  passage  before 
him  at  the  time,  is  evident  from  what  fol- 
lows: 
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Mvfj(ret$o  ii  xas  tot  t[i,oiOi 


compared  with 

Supplicia  hausurum  scopulis  et  nomine  Dido 
Sape  vocaturam. 

It  appears  to  me,  upon  the  whole,  that 
Ovid  has  taken  more  from  ApoUonius  than 
Virgil. 

I  was  interrupted  as  I  was  writing  this 
on  Sunday;  and  have  been  prevented  since, 
by  company,  from  going  on.  There  is 
another  passage  in  ApoUonius,  lib.  iii.  453, 
which  Virgil  has  imitated  too,  very  closely, 
lib.  iv.  4.  &c.  and  in  which  I  confess  that 
he  has  fallen  very  short  of  the  originaF. 
Before  I  leave  ApoUonius,  let  me  ask  you. 
Whether  in  Medea's  speech,  in  the  fourth 
book,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded  in 
ver.  381,  the  insertion  of  ov  in  the  manner 
it  is  there,  or  at  least  the  collocation  of  it, 
is  not  very  unusual  and  awkward?  With 
respect  to  the  comparison  between  Homer 
and  him,  in  point  of  dactyls,  I  cannot  help 
being  a  little  obstinate  in  my  former  opinion. 
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I  think   I   would  even  venture   to  put  it 
to  this  trial :    Let  all  the  long  vowels  and 
diphthongs  in  Homer  be  resolved  into  two 
vowels,  that  can  be  so,  consistently  with  the 
metre ;  and  leave  those  in  Apollonius  as  we 
find  them ;  and,  I  say,  the  spondees  in  Ho- 
mer would  still  exceed  those  in  Apollonius. 
If  you  change  sr  into  m,   and  €X6uv  into 
iX^f^fy,  &c.  in  one,  it  would  be  fair  to  do 
the  same,  of  course,  in  the  other.     My  re- 
mark, with  respect  to  the  datives  plural  in 
Homer,  is  not  confined  to  those  in  ritn  ;  but 
extends  also  to  those  in  o$(r$ :  the  final  iota  is 
very  rarely  omitted  in  either  of  them,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  where  it  is  elided  by  a  sub- 
sequent vowel.      Heyne's   substitution   of 
nomen  for  numen,  in  the  lines  of  the  fifth 
iBneid,   appears   to   me,  as  to  you,   very 
absurd :  but  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  in  my 
Roman  edition  of  Virgil,  in  which  the  text 
is  taken  from  the   Medici  MS,   notice  is 
taken  of  various  readings,  viz.    coelum  in 
the  Vatican,    and  rvomen  in   the  Leyden ; 
and  then  it  is  added,  '^  In  codice  olim  erat 
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NOMEN."  By  the  codice,  without  any  addi- 
tion, I  presume  is  meant  the  Medici ;  from 
which,  as  I  said,  the  text  is  uniformly  pro- 
fessed to  be  taken.  What  difficulty  Heyne 
can  find  in  regard  to  numen,  JEn.  iii.  ven 
372,  is  still  more  incomprehensible:  but 
I  have  not  his  edition,  nor  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  much  into  it. 

Here  let  me  finish  this  unconscionable 
Letter :  but  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon 
Virgil's  pathetic,  because  his  wonderful 
excellence  in  that  particular  has  not,  in  my 
opinion,  been  in  general  sufficiently  no- 
ticed. The  other  beauties  of  the  eighth 
^neid,  such  as  the  Rites  of  Hercules,  and 
the  apostrophe  to  him,  both  of  which  Ovid 
has  so  successfully  imitated  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  Metamorphosis;  the  story  of 
Cacus;  the  shield;  and,  above  all,  the  de- 
scription of  Evander's  town,  and  of  the 
infancy  of  Rome,  which  appears  to  me,  in 
its  way,  to  be  all  but  equal  to  the  account 
of  Alcinoiis,  in  the  Odyssey,  have  been,  I 
believe,  pretty  generally  celebrated;   and 
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yet  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  the 
eighth  book  classed  with  the  second,  fourth, 
and  sixth,  which  are  the  general  favourites. 

I  am,  with  great  regard.  Sir, 

Tours  ever, 

C.  J.  Fox. 


LETTER    LIV. 

FROM  MR.  fTJKEFJELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 
SIR,  Dorchester  Gaol,  April  32,  1801. 

My  reason  for  omitting  iEn.  iv.  in 
the  list  of  those  on  which  I  proposed  to 
give  Lectures,  was  not  a  disparaging  opinion 
of  its  worth ;  for,  if  the  delineation  of  hu- 
man passions,  in  their  most  operative  and 
interesting  circumstances,  be  meritorious, 
Yirgirs  success  in  that  book  has  attained  tp 
merit  of  the  highest  kind ;  but  because  it 
contains  passages  (such  particularly  aft  y«r. 
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318,  less  delicate,  perhaps,  than  its  parallel. 
Soph.  Aj.  521.)  which  would  lead  to  a 
discomposure  of  decorum  in  a  miscella- 
neous assembly;  and  because  the  dramatic 
appears  to  me  less  calculated  for  public  ex- 
position than  narration  and  description;  in 
both  which  Virgil  supereminently  excels. 
As  to  the  second  book,  with  which  I  com- 
mence (if  I  do  commence),  the  whole  impos- 
ture of  Sinon,  the  catastrophe  of  Laocoon, 
and  all  connected  with  them,  are,  and  always 
were  to  me,  the  most  unpalatable  parts  of 
Virgil,  and  through  which  I  always  work 
my  way  with  weariness  and  impatience. 

That  intermixture  of  antient  history  and 
primaeval  manners  in  -^n.  viii.  very  much 
recommends  that  book  to  my  fancy;  as  the 
enumeration  of  the  warriors  is  the  capital 
excellence  of  .the  seventh;  and,  in  my  mind, 
as  it  exceeds  every  thing  of  the  same  kind 
in  Homer,  has  nothing  comparable  to  it 
within  the  same  compass,  in  Greek  and 
Roman  poetry.  ApoUonius  deserves  great 
praise  on  that  article ;   but  then,  exclusive 
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of  the  sentiment,  the  dignity  of  Virgilian 
language,  the  magnificence  and  pomp  of 
his  versification,  who  has  equalled  of  an- 
tient  or  modern  artists  ?  Evander*s  farewell 
speech  to  Pallas  justly  merits  your  applauses. 
I  suppose  that  I  may  have  repeated  to  my- 
self the  twelve  last  verses  of  it,  once  a 
month,  for  these  twenty-seven  years  last 
past,  upon  a  moderate  average  computa^ 
tion.  The  epilogue  to  the  same  subject, 
iEn.  xii.  ver.  13^—182,  is  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior.  The  part  of  Evander's  speech, 
which  you  quote,  has  something  heavy  and 
unfinished  in  the  monotonous  terminations 
of  the  adjoining  words;  which  the  poet, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  have  corrected 
on  revisal : 

Sin  aliquem  Inhndum  casum    ■    , 

^n.  iv.  457 — 469,  is  finely  imagined,  and 
imitated,  with  great  success,  by  Ovid,  and 
Pope  in  his  Eloisa. 

As  for  Virgil's  imitations  of  ApoUonius 
Rhodius,  they  detract  very  little  from  his 
sum    of    excellence.     The    characteristic 
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merit  of  a  poet  is  founded  on  his  gctieral 
delineation  of  human  character,  with  the 
main  conformation  of  his  poem,  and  the 
concatenation  and  correspondence  of  its 
parts ;  not  on  a  few  incidental  obligations 
to  his  predecessors.  On  the  whole,  I  read 
Virgil's  Dido  with  more  pleasure  than  the 
Medea  of  his  original :  one  appears  to  me 
somewhat  artificial  and  indistinct;  the  other, 
all  perspicuity  and  nature. 

Your  hesitation  at  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
iv.  381,  and  mention  of  the  difficulty  in  your 
Letter,  furnishes  me  with  an  additional 
proof,  to  the  many  which  I  have  before 
experienced,  how  important  the  suggestions 
and  communications  of  another  are  found, 
even  with  respect  to  passages. the  most  fa- 
miliar, and  to  a  superficial  view  the  most 
unexceptionable.  I  perceived  instantane- 
ously, on  turning  to  it  at  your  suggestion, 
what  never  else,  in  all  probabiUty,  would 
have  presented  itself  to  my  mind — that  a 
slight  error,  which  I  think  you  will  ac- 
knowledge^ occasions  the  awkwardness  in 
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question.  We  should  read,  I  am  per- 
suaded : 

*'  Nay,  rather,  on  the  other  hand — : "  which 
is  perfectly  consonant,  in  my  opinion,  both 
to  the  power  of  the  particle,  and  the  exi- 
gence of  the  context.  But  is  the  passage 
unexceptionable  yet  ?  I  think  not.  Brunck 
perceived  a  difficulty,  it  is  plain,  though  he 
says  nothing ;  and  he  has  accordingly  at- 
tempted to  remove  it  by  an  interrogation  at 
iVKXufig.  But  does  fje  ever  introduce  a  ques- 
tion, unless  another  fie,  or  jj,  precedes  ?  *  I 
believe  not :  and,  without  an  interrogation, 
it  is  made  in  Shaw,  and  others,  equivalent 
to  fi  certe,  or  ivi:  which  is  inadmissible 
again ;  for  fje  never  has  any  such  power.  I 
read,  therefore,  and  the  reasons  for  cor- 
ruption are  obvious  and  probable, 

H  fJLuX*  iVZXUTig' 

*'  Certainly  very  hommrahleV  sarcastically 
and  ironically;  which  seems  quite  in  cha* 
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racter,  and  escapes  all  embarrassment  and 
exception  of  phraseology. 

You  have  a  right,  I  believe,  from  an  ex- 
perimental comparison  of  a  few  passages^ 
not  to  be,  as  you  candidly  express  yourself, 
a  little  ohstinate  in  your  opinion  respecting 
the  superior  frequency  of  dactyls  in  ApolL 
Rhodius  to  Homer,  but  greatly  persevering 
in  that  opinion.  Homer's  deficiency,  how- 
ever, seems  ascribable  to  the  more  frequent 
recurrence,  and  greater  number,  of  his  pro^ 
per  names ;  many  of  which  are  spondaic 
in  their  syllables :  A/a^,  Ar^uinii  H^^>  Mn^enn^ 

Kigxf],  notruiocafVi  Ne^roi^,  'Extai^,  Aj(^a$oif  Oiwr-^ 
(Tiugf     IlfiKsiifigf   A;^^XX£u;9    KaXt;\//A^,    AroXXtavp 

'Egfjun^i   'EgfA^nocgt   A(f>goiirn9    ^iXofj^f/^uifig,    &c« 
perpetually  recurring. 

I  did  not  censure  Heyne,  or  did  not 
mean  to  censure  him,  at  Mn.  ver.  768,  for 
preferring  nomen  as  his  own  conjecture,  but 
for  accepting  this  reading  of  the  MSS, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  You  surprise 
me  exceedingly  by  saying  that  you  have 
iiQt  Heyne.  I  kuQw  it  has  been  fashionable. 
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of  late,  with  many,  to  undervalue  his 
exertions  on  Virgil,  and  particularly  with 
the  Eton  men,  who  primi  rerum  omnium 
esse  volunt;  but  I  would  not  want  his  edi- 
tion, and  Burman*s,  on  any  consideration : 
they  are  absolutely  essential,  in  my  judg- 
ment, not  only  to  a  critical  perusal^  but  to 
an  elegant  perception  of  this  most  accom- 
plished and  delightful  author. 

My  Lectures  are,  with  me,  an  object  of 
great  importance :  for,  without  the  assis- 
tance of  this  project,  all  my  schemes  of 
future  editions  must  be  frustrated,  under 
the  present  conditions  of  this  country, — the 
monstrous  price  of  printing  in  the  dead 
languages,  and  the  enormous  rise  on  paper, 
such  as  to  be  doubled  since  my  sepulture 
in  this  delectable  abode*  Should  this  at- 
tempt on  Virgil  meet  with  tolerable  coun- 
tenance, I  had  meditated  a  similar  experi- 
ment on  a  Greek  Poet,  in  the  winter. 

A  thought  comes  into  my  head,  which  I 
do  ndt  recollect  to  have  imparted  to  you 
.before.     A  very  imperfect  notion  is  enter- 
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tained  in  general  of  the  copiousness  of  the 
Latin  language,  by  those  who  confine  them* 
selves    to   what  are  styled   the  Augustan 
writers.     The   old  Comedians  and  Trage- 
dians, with  Ennius  and  LuciUus,  were  the 
great  repositories  of  learned  and  vigorous    * 
expression :    and  their  language,  with  the 
diction  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil,  is,  to  a  cer*- 
tainty,    largely  preserved    to   us   in   some 
writers,  little  read,  but  to  me,  I  own,  the 
sources  of  much  amusement,  and  more  in- 
formation;   several  of  them  at  the   same 
time  characterized  by  a  truly  masculine  and 
original  eloquence :    Tertullian,  Arnobius, 
Apuleius,  A.  Gellius,  and  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus.     Their  words  are  usually  marked 
in  Dictionaries  as  inelegant  and  of  suspi- 
cious authority;  when  they  are,  in  reality, 
the  most  genuine  remains  of  pure  Roman 
composition.    I  have  ever  regarded  the  loss 
of  the  old  Roman  Poets,  particularly  Ennius 
and  Lucilius,   from  the  light  which  they 
would  have  thrown  on  the  formations  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  its  derivation  from 
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the  -^olian  Greek,  as  the  severest  calamitj 
ever  sustained  by  philological  learning. 

Another  thought  also,  of  a  different  com- 
plexion, recurs  to  memory.  I  often  won- 
der, that  your  highly  respectable  friends  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  are  tossing 
their  words  with  such  wonderful  perse- 
verance, day  after  day,  to  every  wind  that 
blows,  when  the  objection  of  no  petitions 
coming  against  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas-Corpus  Act,  &c.  is  urged  upon  them, 
by  Ministry,  do  not  reply,  by  stating  the 
inefBcacy  of  petitions  in  one  very  singular 
and  apposite  example, — the  case  of  the  Slave 
Trade;  on  which  occasion  few  counties  . 
and  towns  in  England,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  were  wanting  in  this  effort  : 
with  what  success  I  need  not  mention. 

The  stations  of  no  men  in  this  kingdom 
do  I  ever  feel  myself  inclined  to  regard 
with  an  eye  off  envy,  except  those  of  the 
Masters  and  Tutors  of  Colleges  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  who  are  possessed  of  all 
possible  implements  and  opportunities  to 
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pursue  and  encourage  literature,  and  con- 
tinue sleeping 

[juaikot,  [Jt,tt,K^of 

over  their  desirable  appointments.  The 
Masters,  also,  of  our  great  public  Schools 
are  placed,  to  my  apprehension,  in  en- 
viable situations.  In  short,  education  is  of 
such  incomparable  value,  in  my  opinion, 
that  I  cannot  help  coveting  the  condition 
of  every  man  w^ho  is  rendered  capable  of 
conducting  it  with  efficiency  and  extent. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 
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LETTER    LV. 
FROM  MR.  FOX  TO  MR.  fVAKEFIELD, 
SIR,  St.  Anne's  HiU,  April  88,  1 80 1 . 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
caution  about  Heyne's  Virgil;  and  if  I 
purchase  it  at  all,  I  will  wait  for  the  new 
edition.  When  I  was  a  book  buyer,  in  my 
younger  days,  it  was  not  in  existence ;  and 
lately  I  have  bought  but  few  classical 
books,  except  Greek  ones ;  and  some  Latin 
authors,  of  whom  I  had  before  no  edi- 
tion. I  had  once  a  good  many  editions 
of  Virgil;  but  having  had  frequent  occa- 
sions to  make  presents,  and  Virgil  being 
always  a  proper  book  for  that  purpose,  I 
have  now  only  the  fine  Roman  one,  in  three 
volumes  folio ;  a  school  Delphin ;  a  Vario- 
rum ;  and  Martyn's  Georgics.  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  you  are  not  the  heretic  about 
the  fourth  book  that  I  suspected  you  to  be. 
Your  reason  for  omitting  it  may  be  a  very 
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good  one.  I  think  the  coarsest  thing  in 
the  whole  book  (not  indeed  in  point  of  in- 
decency, but  in  want  of  sentiment)  is 
ver.  502.  ^  She  thought  she  would  take  it  as 
she  did  the  last  time,*  is  surely  vulgar  and 
gross  to  the  last  degree.  How  very  strange 
it  appears  to  me,  that  that  character  of 
perfection  or  faultlessness,  which  so  justly 
belongs  to  the  Georgics,  should  have  been 
so  frequently  appUed  to  the  iEneid  !  and 
yet  even  in  Quintilian  there  is  the  ex- 
pression of ''  Quanto  eminentioribus  vinci- 
mur,  aequalitate  pensamus,"  or  something 
like  it,  which,  according  to  the  common 
interpretation  of  the  words,  seems  to  jus- 
tify such  an  opinion,  as  far  as  his  authority 
goes.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  re- 
ferring me  to  the  passage  in  the  Ajax,  which 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  certainly  more 
delicate  than  Virgil's ;  and  yet,  I  own,  I 
should  never  have  thought  there  was  much 
indelicacy  in  si  quid  dulce  meum  ;.  but  per- 
haps I  am  not  so  nice  upon  such  subjects  as 
others  are.  By  the  way,  in  the  Ajax,  v.  5 14, 
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there   is  o  n  (Bxivat,   another   instance  in 
refutation  of  Porson's  absurd  assertion  in 
the  Note  upon  the  Orestes,  ver.  64.  **ubi 
verbum   in  brevem  vocalem  desinit/*  &c. 
Is  not  ri  a  short  syllable  ?  and  is  it  not  fol- 
lowed by  (Bx,  two  consonants  "  quae  bre- 
vem esse  paterentur**?     In  short,  I  doubt 
whether,  except  the  play  he  was  actually 
publishing,    and   the  Phoenissse,  he  could 
have  found  another  wherein  there  was  not 
a  contradiction  to  his  position.     The  epi- 
logue, as  you  call  it,  to  the  story  of  Pallas, 
and  which  you  erroneously  quote  as  being 
in  JSneid  xii.  (it  is  in  ^neid  xi.)  is  indeed 
capital,  but  not  equal,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  parting  speech :  but  then,  /  think,  that 
nothing  is.  There  appears  to  me  something 
harsh  and  difficult  in  the  construction  in 
the  last  lines  of  the  epilogue.      It  may, 
perhaps,  be  owing  to  the  habit  we  are  in 
of  comparing  him  to  Homer,  the  most  per- 
spicuous of  all  poets ;  but,  to  say  the  truth, 
perspicuity  does   not  appear  to  me  to  be 
among  Virgil's  chief  excellencies.     As  wi 


are  upon  the  subject  of  Pallas  (in  which  the 
poet  is  always  peculiarly  happy),  I  hoJ>e 
you  admire  the  two  lines,  Mn.  x.  515, 
5 1 6.  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  Sinon 
and  Laocbon ;  though  some  of  those  pas- 
sages, which  are  become  so  trite  as  quota- 
tions, are  in  themselves  very  good ;  such  as 
•'TimeoDanaos,*'  " Hoc  Ithacus  velit,**  &c.; 
but  if  Sinon  and  Laocoon  are  cold  aiid 
forced,  the  Death  of  Priam,  the  Apparitioii 
of  Hector,  &c.  amply  compensate.  Your 
notion,  in  respect  to  poets  borrowing  from 
6ach  other,  seems  almost  to  come  up  td 
mine,  who  have  often  been  laughed  at  by 
my  friends  as  a  systematic  defender  of  pla- 
giarism :  indeed,  I  got  Lord  Holland,  when 
a  school-boy,  to  write  some  verses  in  praise 
of  it ;  and,  in  truth,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  greatest  poets  have  been  most  guilty,  if 
guilt  there  be,  in  these  matters.  Dido  is 
Purely  far  superior  to  Medea  in  general; 
but  there  are  some  parts  of  ApoUonius,  such 
as  lib.  iii.  from  45a  to  468,  and  from  807  to 
»l6,  that  appear  to  me  unrivalled.    Tour 
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correction  in  Arg.  iv.  380,  from  ou  to  av, 
must  please  me  ;  for  I  had  thought  myself 
of  changing  the  other  ov,  in  the  following 
line,  to  au }  but  I  dare  say  your  collocation 
is  better.     The  difficulty  also  of  s^s  for  ti  or 
ill  had  struck  me;    but  seeing  no  notice 
taken  of  it  by  the  editor,  I  was  too  diffi- 
dent of  my  own  knowledge  of  the  language 
to  pronounce  it  to  be  wrong.   In  my  edition 
(Shaw's  octavo),  it  is  without  the  note  of 
interrogation ;    and  I  think  such   a   note 
would  take  off  greatly  from  the  spirit  of  the 
passage;  besides  the  impropriety,  which  you 
suggest,  of  the  use  of  ^i,  even  in  that  case. 
If  it  is  a  question,  it  should  be,  I  suppose, 
either  jy^a  or  £gct.     Your  emendation,  17  /xax' 
ivMXufig,  seems  to  take  away  all  difficulty, 
and  is  quite  simple.     By  the  way,  a  few 
lines  below,    the  pronoun  a-i   is  repeated 
without  any  apparent  cause;  or  any  ele- 
gance, that  I  can  see,  in  the  repetition.    I 
suppose  the  second  a-*  may  be  omitted,  and 
that  ifjtM  may  stand  in  that  part  of  the  verse 
without  it ;  or  if  not,  should  the  first  «  be 
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changed  into  n,  *Uk  h  TR  vargtig''  ?    Your 
observation  on  the  utility  of  communications 
upon  these  subjects  may  possibly  be  the 
cause  of  my  making  many  trifling  ones 
upon  them.     There  is  a  strong  instance  of 
ApoUonius's  delight  in  dactyls,  in  one  of 
the  passages  quoted,  lib.  iii.  ver.  813,  where 
he  changes  Homer's  of^^fiXsKSfig  igurayfig  into 
Tsgtyfi06og.     The  loss  of  the  older  Roman 
writers  is  certainly  the  greatest  that  could 
have  happened  to  philology ;  and  probably, 
too,  on  account  of  their  own  merit,  is  in 
every  view  a  considerable   one.      Of  the 
more  modem  writers,  whom  you  mention, 
I  have  never  read  any  but  A.  Gellius.     I 
bought  Apuleius  last  year,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  read  him,  but  something  or  other 
has  always  prevented  me.   I  never  saw  one 
quotation  from  Tertullian  that  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  full  of  eloquence  of  the  best 
sort ;  and  have  often  thought,  on  that  ac- 
count, of  buying  an  edition  of  him  :    but 
have  been   rather  discouraged,  from,  sup- 
posing that  it  might  be  necessary  to  know 
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more  than  I  do  of  the  controversies  in 
which  he  was  eng^ed,  to  reUsh  him 
properly. 

With  respect  to  your  Lectures,  I  should 
think  that  Latin  would  succeed  better 
than  Greek  authors ;  but  this  is  very  un- 
certain. From  the  audience,  however,  which 
you  may  have  upon  the  first,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  collect  what  probability 
there  is  of  getting  as  good,  or  a  better  one, 
to  the  second. 

It  would  be  very  good  in  argument,  to 
state  the  inefficacy  of  the  petitions  on  jthe 
Slave  Trade,  in  the  way  you  mention ;  and 
I  do  believe,  that,  in  fact,  the  supposed 
inefficacy  of  petitions  has  been  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  supineness,  or  rather 
lethargy,  of  the  country :  but  it  is  not  true, 
that  petitions,  though  they  have  been  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful,    have  been  therefore 
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wholly  inefficacious.  The  petitions  in  1 797 
produced,  as  Mr.  Pitt  says  (and  I  suspect 
he  says  truly),  the 'negotiation  at  Lisle  :  no 
gr^t  good,   you  will  say;    but  still  they 
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were  not  wholly  inefficacious.  And  even 
with  regard  to  the  Slave  Trade,  I  conceive 
the  great  numbers  which  have  voted  with 
us,  sometimes  amounting  to  a  majority^ 
have  been  principally  owing  to  petitions. 
Even  now,  in  this  last  stage  of  degrs^dation, 
I  am  not  sure  that  if  the  people  were  to  . 
petition  generally  (but  it  must  be  very  ge- 
nerally) that  it  would  be  without  eflFect. 
Your  attention  to  the  unfortunate  wretches 
you  speak  of  must  do  you  the  highest  ho- 
nour, in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  even  of  Tory 
justices;  and  that  is  saying  ^ugcuXiov  img. 

Tours  ever, 

C.  J.  Fox. 

P.  S.  According  to  your  maxim  of  not 
allowing  the  valuable  article  of  paper  to  go 
unemployed,  I  will  trouble  you  with  one 
more  question,  relative  to  Ajax,  v.  5 1 1 .  and . 
that  is,  how  do  you  construe  hoiinrcn  there  ? 
Stevens  says  "  i/o/«ra/,  apud  Sophoclem  *de^ 
portabitur','*  as  if  it  were  a  peculiar  use  of 
the  word  by  that  poet.    But  I  do  not  think 
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deportabituryv ill  do  in"  this  place  well.  The 
Latin  version  in  my  edition,  that  is,  John- 
son's, printed  at  Eton,  says  deseretur;  but 
how  itoiCiTUi,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
future  middle  of  iiu^t^ttrOony  is  to  mean  de^ 
seretur,  I  do  not  conceive, 

C.  J.  F. 


LETTER    LVI. 

FROM  MR.  miKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 
SIR,  DorchesUr  Gaol,  April  99, 1801. 

Your  Variorum  Virgil,  if  Emmene- 
sius*s,  is  a  good  book,  and  contains  Servius*s 
Exposition ;  without  which  every  Virgil  is 
defective,  on  account  of  that  grammarian's 
antiquity  and  real  merit.  There  is,  in  the 
British  Museum,  an  unpublished  MS.  of 
the  same  grammarian's,  a  Vocabulary  of 
Synonymes :  and  every  thing  of  this  kind, 
which  will  soon  perish  for  ever,  and  which 
abounds  every  where,  should  be  published : 
and  these  helps  to  literature,  if  a  national 
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concern,  would  not  all  amount  to  one's 
day's  expenditure  by  frensy  and  corruption. 
-^n.  iv.  502,  is  a  very  difficult  passage, 
and  unintelligible,  I  own,  to  me.  If  quam 
be  genuine,  the  construction  must  be,  quam 
evenit  in  morte  SycJusi;  but  where  can 
such  another  construction  with  the  compa- 
rative be  found  ?  Your  acceptation,  in  that 
case,  must  be  admitted.  I  had  conjectured, 
I  see,  jam  for  quam :  and  I  conceived  the 
general  sentiment  to  be  this  :  *'  As  Dido 
'*  had  endured  that  great  calamity,  under 
*'  lamentable  circumstances  (the  death  of 
**  Sychaeus  by  her  own  brother,  Pygmalion), 
*'  without  such  .an  act  of  desperation  as 
''  suicide ;  her  sister  had  not  anticipated 
'*  this  catastrophe  now,  nor  prepared  her 
*'  mind  for  it."  See  vi.  104,  5,  which  seems 
not  much  amiss:  but  I  have  referred,  with 
approbation,  to  Koen  on  Corinthus  upon 
Dialects  ;  and  that  book  I  sent  home,  to  my 
house  in  the  town,  a  few  days  ago. 

The  imperfect  state  of  the  jEneid  is  suf- 
ficiently dear  from  the  hemistichs,  little 
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inconsistencies,  and  inaccuracies,  which 
the  author  would  certainly  have  corrected; 
but  this  imperfection  might  have  been  in- 
dubitably inferred  from  his  own  dying 
directions  for  its  destruction ;  a  piece  of 
history,  which  never  admitted,  to  my  re- 
xioUection,  of  any  controversy.  Quintihan, 
I  presume,  by  his  cequalitate  pensamus, 
means  to  intimate,  that  Virgil,  if  he  have 
not  taken  such  lofty  flights  as  Homer, 
never  approaches  so  near  the  ground,  nor 
degrades  himself  by  the  puerilities  and 
coarsenesses  of  his  master. 

I  have  no  Virgil  here,  which  contains 
Servius  ;  but  you  may  consult  him  on  the 
quid  duke  meum,  and  see  what  the  Antients 
collected  from  that  expression. 

As  to  your  passage  from  Sophocles  ri 
jSxiTo;,  I3x  are  not  those  consonants  be- 
fore which  the  Tragedians  shorten  syllables. 

I  call  the  part  of  ^n.  xi.  which  finishes 
the  story  of  Pallas,  the  epilogue,  in  the 
rhetorical  meaning  of  the  term;  for  the 
lamentable  termination  of  hiswarfjure.  Tte 
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UTiXoyog  was  that  portion  of  the  oration 
which  was  devoted  to  commiseration  only ; 
and  as  this  was  the  conclusion,  the  term 
gained  the  secondary  sense,  afterwards,  of 
conclusion  in  general.  A  beautiful  pas^ 
sage  in  Longinus  owes  its  excellence  to 
this  primary  and  proper  use  of  the  word, 
perceived  by  no  editor  before  Toup :  where 
Longinus,  in  speaking  of  those  parts  in  the 
Odyssey  which  relate  the  death  of  Anti- 
lochus  and  the  other  Grecian  chiefs,  in 
allusion  also  to  the  HKuofjuavrtiUy  calls  that 
poem  the  epilogue  of  the  Iliad;  i.  e.  the 
funeral  oration,  as  it  were,  of  those  heroes 
whose  living  adventures  had  been  celebrated 
in  the  former  poem. 

Certainly  Mn.  x.  515,  51 6,  are  highly 
spirited ;  and  the  vivacity  of  the  concep- 
tions is  well  delineated  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  composition,  unfettered  by  copulatives, 
and  unretarded  by  epithets.  The  second 
^neid,  abating  those  exceptions  of  Sini 
and  Laocoon,  is  incomparable.  The 
dium  is  most  dignified  and  solemn.  Mil 
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as  natural  and  pathetic  to  perfection  ;  and 
what  follows  the  introduction  to  the  havoc 
of  the  Greeks,  after  issuing  from  their 
retreat,  exhibits,  to  mj  fancy — in  an  ade- 
quate display  of  events,  the  most  awful  and 
affecting,  of  the  most  turbulent  and  soft 
emotions — all  the  capacities  of  human 
genius. 

With  respect  to  imitation,  much  may  be 
said  on  so  copious  a  subject.  The  unifor- 
mity of  Nature  supplies,  of  course,  those 
thoughts  which  inevitably  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  contemplator,  but  which 
become  the  property  of  the  ^rst  occupant; 
so  that  sameness  and  similarity  often  sub- 
sist without  imitation  in  reality.  Then, 
as  few  poets  have  written  without  some 
excellencies,  these  catch  the  peculiar  at- 
tention of  every  succeeding  genius,  and  are 
often  imperceptibly  assimilated  with  his 
own  ideas,  and  often  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  of  different  application  or  im- 
provement. Virgil's  Georgics  arose  proba- 
bly  from  the  works  of  Hesiod  and  Nicander ; 
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but  how  much  superior  to  one,  and  pro- 
bably to  the  other?  The  same  of  Pope*s 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  many  other  poems, 
which  would  be  but  ill  exchanged  for  their 
originals.  There  is  scarcely  a  verse  in 
Virgil,  Milton,  and  Pope,  that  does  not 
savour  of  their  predecessors ;  and  yet  they 
will  ever  be  acknowledged  as  prime  artists 
in  Parnassus. 

As  to  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  386,  it  is  rather 
observable,  that  Brunck  has  put  into  the 
text  his  conjecture,  which  is  also  yours, 
lie  is  TE  TUTgfig'  and  that  I,  from  observing 
(as  fully  shewn  in  my  Noctes  Carcerance) 
how  TE  follows  the  pronouns,  had  conjec- 
tured on  my  margin,  Autsk  m/jms  r*  sXa^i<av ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  two  Paris  MSS. 

One  reads  Tertullian  purely  for  his  style 
and  conceptions,  not  for  the  pertinency  of 
his  argumentation.  They  were  miserable 
advocates  of  their  own  system.  Apuleius 
is  to  Cicero,  and  such  writers,  what  Burke, 
in  his  most  glorious  extravagancies,  is  to 
Addison  or  Swift,  as  to  composition. 
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'  As  to  petitions  to  Parliament,  many 
powerful  impediments  stand  in  their  way. 
1.  The  political  acrimony  of  the  times, 
which  terrifies  some  of  independent  condi- 
tions; and  many,  who  subsist  by  their 
superiors.  2.  The  general  and  constitu- 
tional indifference  of  the  majority  in  all 
societies,  who  prefer  indolence  with  suf- 
fering, to  the  chance  of  redress  from 
exertion  and  activity.  3.  The  more  ex- 
tended speculations  of  some,  who  cannot 
acquiesce  in  those  formalities  of  lan- 
guage, respecting  Royalty  and  Parliaments^ 
which  commonly  enter  into  these  petitions. 
4.  The  expense,  more  or  less,  of  such  efforts, 
which  usually  falls  on  a  few;  and  on  whom 
the  demands  of  all  sorts,  for  money,  have 
been  pressing  and  frequent  during  the  war, 
in  consequence  of  their  principles.  My 
experience  and  connections  have  led  me  to 
some  knowledge  of  these  matters.  I  have 
a  Brother  at  Nottingham,  who  is  a  prime 
mover  in  all  business  of  a  public  nature, 
whether   political   or   benevolent,    to   aa 
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extent,  and  with  an  estimation  among  his 
townsmen,  with  which,  I  beheve,  no  pri- 
vate individual  in  this  country  can  compare : 
and  my  own  actual  observation  agrees  with 
his  reports.  5.  The  tricks  in  counteracting, 
and  counter-petitioning,  are  innumerable, 
and  too  successful. 

As  to  the  prisoners  here,  not  a  man  among 
them  but  would  be  reformed  to  a  certainty, 
by  good  instruction  from  those  who  proved 
themselves  kindly  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare    by    their   actions :    and    it    is   most 
afflicting  to  see  them  sentenced  by  the  Jus- 
tices to  one,  two,  &c.  to  seven  years,  for 
the  veriest  trifles,  if  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  condition  be  considered.     Time,  and 
the  necessity  of  endurance,  will  blunt  the 
acutest  sensations  of  the  heart;    but   the 
miseries  sustained  by  these  unhappy  people, 
w^ithout  one  effort  of  instruction  and  re- 
formation,  in    the  midst  of  keen  hunger 
(which  the  prison  allowance  leaves  in  pain- 
ful exertions  unremittingly),  when  I  first 
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came  among  them,  prest  down  my  spirit  to 
the  earth : 

H^sX'  tn  ^miVf  mat  ogav  (petog  fjsXtoso. 

As  to  iioicerus  in  Soph.  Aj*  511.  I  see, 
from  my  margin,  that  Suidas  touches  on  the 
word ;  but  I  have  no  Suidas  here,  nor  any 
Sophocles  with  Notes  or  Scholia.  The 
sense  of  the  word  however,  if  you  do  not 
look  too  far,  but  consider  only  its  simple 
energy,  is  most  satisfactcwy  and  evident. 
Ata(ptgej  is  essentially  and  literally  to  carry 
through;  and,  in  the  middle  voice,  to  carry 
one's  self  through.  "  How  then,  when  for- 
'*  saken  by  you,  will  he  carry  himself 
'*  through  (^get  himself  through — go  through, 
*'  i.e.  life),  under  guardians  of  unkindly 
"  manners  and  affections  ?'* 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Gilbert  Wakefield. 
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LETTER    LVIL 


FROM  MR.  FOX  TO  MR.  tVAKEFIELD.      " 
SIR,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  June 5,  1801. 

I  WAS  called  to  town  upon  business 
just  after  the  receipt  of  your  last  Letter;  and 
partly  by  going  backwards  and  forwards, 
partly  by  company  here,  I  have  been  so  taken 
up,  that  I  have  had  little  time  to  myself. 
But  if  I  do  not  write  now,  I  think,  by  my 
computation,  that  I  shall  scarcely  have  an 
opportunity  of  directing  another  Letter  to 
Dorchester  Gaol.  I  am  much  obliged  for 
the  great  quantity  of  information  which 
your  latter  Letters  have  given  me  ;  but  at 
this  moment  have  only  time  to  notice  one 
or  two  points.  j8x,  you  tell  me  (and  I  doubt 
not  but  you  are  right),  are  not  two  letters 
before  which  the  Tragedians  make  vowels 
short.     I  was  led  to  suppose  they  were, 
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from  rX,  jeX,  tX,  &X,  ;^^X,  (px,  being  undoubt- 
edly of  that  description.  Your  information 
diminishes  considerably  the  number  of  in- 
stances which  had  occurred  to  me,  against 
Porson's  dictum,  in  his  Note  upon  Orestes, 
V.  64.  If  yX  and  yv  are  taken  from  me,  it 
will  be  diminished  still  more:  but  even  then 
I  have  some  instances  remaining ;  and  have 
no  doubt,  upon  reading  with  that  view,  of 
finding  many  more,  as  those  I  had  collected 
were  entirely  by  chance.  For  the  present, 
take  two :  Medea,  246,  and  Euripides' 
Electra,  1058.  Upon  looking  again  at  Me- 
dea's speech,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Apollo- 
nius,  I  doubt  whether  tjb  be  not  used,  ver. 
857,  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  Brunck, 
when  he  puts  the  note  of  interrogation, 
supposes  it  to  be,  ver.  380 ;  and  yet  1  can 
conceive  or,  by  an  ellipsis  of  the  sense,  to 
have  a  meaning  in  ver.  357  which  it  cannot 
have  in  ver.  380. 

I  sincerely  congratulate  you,  upon  your 
being  arrived  so  near  to  the  end  of  a  coa- 
finement  which  I   shall   ever  consider  to 
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have  been  as  disgraceful  to  the  Government 
of  the  Country,  as  it  has  been  honourable 
to  you. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  J.  Fox. 


LETTER    LVIII. 
FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 
D  E  A  R  S I R,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  June  17>  1801. 

Fenton,  in  a  sort  of  note  prefixed 
to  his  translation  of  Sappho  to  Phaon,  says, 
that  we  learn  from  the  Antients,  thatPhaon 
vv^as  an  old  mariner  restored  to  youth  by 
Venus.  In  Burman's  Ovid  there  is  a  note 
from  Egnatius,  referring  to  some  other  work 
of  his  (Egnatius's)  upon  the  subject ;  and 
there  is  some  reference  too,  in  my  Vario- 
rum Ovid,  to  iElian*s  Various  History,  which 
I  have  not.  This  is  not  a  very  important 
subject  of  inquiry;  but  I  own  I  have  a  sort 
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of   curiosity    concerning    this    history   of    . 
Phaon,  which  if  you  can  instruct  me  how 
to  gratify,  you  will  much  oblige  me, 

I  sincerely  hope  you  are  better  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  your  Son's  health,  than 
you  seemed  to  be  when  you  were  here. 
If  accident  (I  hope  not  of  the  same  sort 
as  the  last)  should  bring  you  again  this 
way,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  make  me  a 
longer  visit. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 


Tours  ever. 


C.  J.  Fox. 
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LETTER  LIX. 
FROM  MR.  fTAKEFIELD  TO  MR.  FOX. 

DEAR   SIR,  Hackney,   Aupist  IS,  1801. 

I  HOPE^  in  no  long  time^  to  be 
able  to  consult  my  books^  with  a  view  of 
answering  the  queries  in  your  last  favour ; 
as  I  have  taken  a  house  in  Charter-House 
Square,  to  which  I  expect  to  remove  by 
the  latter  end  of  next  week. 

There  is,  at  a  Bookseller's  in  Oxford 
Street,  a  large-paper  Brunck's  ApoUonius 
Rhodius,  price  eighteen  shillings.  The 
book  is  become  so  scarce  as  not  to  be  pro- 
cured in  common  paper ;  but  I  could  not 
determine  whether  you  would  choose  a 
finer  copy,  or  I  would  have  secured  it  for 

you. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  respectful  and  obliged  friend, 

GiLBEBT  Wakefield. 
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LETTER    LX. 


FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SJME. 


D £  AR  S I R,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  August  81,  1801. 

On  my  return  hither  yesterday, 
from  a  short  excursion,  I  found  your  Letter, 
with  its  inclosure,  which  I  return.  It  is 
a  piece  of  news  to  me  (that  would  be  very 
agreeable,  if  it  were  true),  that  I  have 
finished  an  historical  work.  That  I  have 
begun  one,  is  true;  and  that  I  have  had 
numerous  applications  relative  to  the  pub- 
lishing, is  equally  so :  and  I  should  be 
obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  give  the  same 
answer  to  Mr.  Phillips,  that  I  have  given  to 
other  applicants ;  which  is,  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  decide  on  the  mode  of  publication, 
much  less  upon  the  bookseller  to  be  em- 
ployed, till  the  work  is  nearly  finished; 
and  till  that  time  I  wish  to  remain  entirely 
imfettered  by  any  promise  or  engagement. 
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[Tie  hard  usage  Mr.  P.  experienced  at  Lei- 
cester would  certainly  incline  me,  at  any 
ime,  to  do  him  a  good  office,  if  it  were  in 
ny  power. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  copy 
rou  mention  of  Brunck's  Apolionius ;  and 
f  you  had  mentioned  the  name  of  the  book- 
«Iler,  in  Oxford  Street,  where  it  is,  I  would 
lave  written  to  him.  If  you  have  an  op- 
>ortunity,  I  will  trouble  you  to  bid  him 
lend  it  me  by  the  stage,  and  I  will  remit 
lim  the  price. 

.1  have  found,  since  I  wrote  to  you,  a 
rreat  deal  about  Phaon,  by  looking  into 
Bayle,  who  referred  me  to  Lucian ;  a 
lote  in  Heyne's  Virgil,  which  I  found  at 
Woburn,  and  Pala?phatus,  which  I  have 
not  seen,  but  from  whom  there  are  ex- 
tracts, in  some  of  the  books  I  have  looked 
into,  containing,  as  I  suppose,  all  he  says 
upon  the  subject. 

I  observe,  in  Brunck's  Analecta,  which 
I  have  lately  purchased,  that  he  takes  no 
notice  of  the  doubts  concerning  the  authen- 
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ticity  of  the  Remains  of  Anacreon.  I  have 
always  supposed  them  modern ;  but  I  un- 
derstand there  has  been  discovered  a  Ma- 
nuscript wrhich  proves  them  to  be  of  a 
certain  degree  of  antiquity,  or  at  least  not 
a  forgery  of  H.  Stephens.  The  style  of 
them  appears  to  me  very  modern  ;  but  yet, 
that  preserved  in  A,  Gellius  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  others.  As  to 
their  being  really  Anacreon's,  I  should  re- 
quire very  strong  evidence  to  satisfy  me. 


Yours  ever. 


C.  J.  Fox. 


R.  WATTS,  Printer,  Broxbourne. 
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SECTION  FIRST. 

From  Dr  Reid's  Birth  till  the  date  ofbi>s  lateji 

Publication^ 

THE  life  of  which  I  am  now  to  prefent  to  the 
Royal  Society  a  Ihort  account,  although  it 
fixes  an  aera  in  the  hiftory  of  modem  philofophy. 
was  uncommonly  barren  of  thofe  incidents  which 
furnifh  materials  for  biography ; — ftrenuoufly  de- 
voted to  truth,  to  virtue,  and  to  the  beft  interefts 
of  mankind  ;  but  fpent  in  the  abfcurity  of  a  learn- 
ed retirement,  remote  from  the  purfuits  of  ambi- 
tion, and  with  little  folicitude  about  literary 
fame.  After  the  agitation,  however,  of  the  po- 
litical convulfions  which  Europe  has  witnefled 

A  for 
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for  a  courfe  of  years,  the  fimplc  record  of  fuch 
a  life  may  derive  an  intereft  even  from  its  uni- 
formity ;  and  when  contrafted  with  the  events  of 
the  paffing  fcenc,  m^  lead  the  thoughts  to  fome 
views  of  hmnan  nature,  on  which  it  is  not  un- 
grateful to  repofe. 

Thomas  Reid,  D.  D.  late  Profeffor  of  Moral 
Philofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  was 
bom  pn  the  26th  of  April  J  710,  at  Strachan  in 
Kincardinefhire,  a  country  parilh  lituated  about 
twenty  miles  from  Aberdeen,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  Grampian  Mountains. 

His  father,  the  Reverend  Lewis  Reip,  was  mi' 
nifter  of  this  parifh  for  fifty  years. — He  was  a  cler- 
gyman, according  to  his  fon's  accoimt  of  him,  rc- 
fpefted  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  piety,  pru- 
dence, and  benevolence  ;  inheriting  from  his  an- 
ceftors,  (moft  of  whom,  from  the  time  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  cftablifhment,  had  been  minifters  of  the 
church  of  Scotland),  that  purity  and  fimplicity 
of  manners  which  becanje  his  ftation  ;  and  a  love 
of  letters,  which,  without  attracfting  the  notice  of 
the  world,  amufed  his  leifure,  and  dignified  his 
rctircixient. 

For 
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For  fome  generations  before  his  time,  a  pro- 
penfity  to  literature,  and  to  the  learned  profef- 
fions, — a  propenfity  which,  when  it  has  once  be- 
come  charafteriftical  of  a  race,  is  peculiarly  apt 
to  be  propagated  by  the  influence  of  early  aflb- 
ciations  and  habits, — ^may  be  traced  in  feveral 
individuals  among  his  kindred.  One  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  James  Reid,  was  the  firft  minifter  of  Ban- 
chory-Teman  after  the  Reformation  ;  and  tranf- 
raitted  to  four  fons  a  prediledlion  for  thofe  ftu- 
dious  habits  which  formed  his  own  happinefs. 
He  was  himfelf  a  younger  fon  of  Mr  Reid  of  Pit- 
foddels,  a  gentleman  of  a  very  ancient  and  re- 
fpedlable  family  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

James  Reid  was  fucceeded  as  minifter  of  Ban- 
chory by  his  fon  Robert.^ — ^Another  fon,  Tho- 
mas, rofe  to  coniiderable  diftinftion  both  as  a 
philofopher  and  a  poet  j  and  feems  to  have  want- 
ed neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  turn  his  at- 
tainments to  the  beft  advantage.  After  travel- 
ling over  Europe,  and  maintaining,  as  was  the 
cuftom  of  his  age,  public  difputations  in  feve- 
ral univerfities,  he  collected  into  a  volume  the 
thefcs  and  diflertations  which  had  been  the 
fubjeds  of  his  literary  contefts ;  and  alfo  pu- 

A  2  blifhed 
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bliflied  fomiB  Latin  ppems,  which  may  bi 
found  in  the  coUeftion  entitlc4  Delitia  Poc- 
tarum  Scotorum.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  fixed  his  refidence  in  London,  where. 

« 

Jie  was  appointed  fecretary  in  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin tongues  to  King  James  the  Firft  of  England, 
and  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  fome  of  the 
pioft  diftinguifhed  chafad^ers  of  that  period.— 
Little  more,  I  believe,  is  kpo\yn  of  TifOM^s 
JIeid's  hiftory,  excepting  that  be  bequeathed  to 
the  Mariichal  College  of  Aberdeen  a  curious 
colle<flion  of  books  and  manufcripts,  with  a  fund 
for  eftablifhing  a  falary  to  a  ^brarian. 

Alexander  Reid,  the  third  fon,  was  phyfician 
to  King  Charles  the  Firft,  and  publffhed  feycral 
boQ^s  op  f^^gery  and  medicine.  The  fortune  h^ 
acquired  in  the  CQurfe  of  his  practice  was  confi- 
derable,  and  enabled  him  (befide  many  legacies 
to  his  relations  and  friends)  to  leave  various  laft- 
ing  and  honourable  memorials,  both  of  his  bene- 
volence, and  of  his  attc^chmcnt  to  letter^. 

A  fourth  fon,  whofe  name  was  Adam,  tranfla- 
ted  into  Englifti,  Bijchanan's  Hiftory  of  Scot- 
land. Of  this  tranflation,  which  was  never  pu- 
blifhed,  there  is  a  rpianufcript  copy  in  the  poffef; 
fion  oi'  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow. 
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A  grandfon  of  Robert,  the  eldeft  of  thefe  fons; 
was  the  third  minifter  of  Banchory  after  the  Re- 
formation, and  was  great-grandfather  of  Tho<^ 
Mas  Reid,  the  fubjedl  of  this  memoir*. 

The  particulars  hitherto  mentioned,  are  fta- 
ted  on  the  authority  of  fome  Ihort  memoran- 
dums written  by  Dr  ReId  a  few  w6eks  before 
his  death.  In  confequence  of  a  fuggeftion  of  his 
friend  Dr  Gregory,  he  had  refolved  to  amuf^fe 
himfelf  with  coUedling  fuch  fads  as  his  papers 
or  memory  could  fupply,  with  refpeft  t6  his  lifi^, 
and  the  progrefs  of  hii  fludies ;  but,  unfortu^ 
nately,  before  he  had  fairly  entered  oh  the  fub- 
jefl:,  his  defignwas  interrupted  by  his  laft  illnefe. 
If  he  hadjived  to  complete  it,  I  might  have  en^ 
tertained  hopes  of  prefenting  to  the  Public  fomfe 
details  with  refpeft  to  the  hiltory  of  his  opinions 
and  fpeculationsr  on  thofe  important  fubjefts  to 
which  he  dedicated  his  talents  ; — ^the  mod  inte- 
tefting  of  all  articles  in  the  biogtaphy  of  a  phi- 
lofopher,  and  of  which,  it  is  to  be  laifiented,  that 
fo  few  authentic  records  are  to  be  found  in  the 

A  3  annals 
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annals  of  letters.  All  the  infonnation^  however, 
which  I  have  derived  from  thefe  notes,  is  ex- 
haufted  in  the  foregoing  pages  ;  and  I  muft  con- 
tent myfelf,  in  the  continuation  of  my  narrative, 
with  thofc  indiredl  aids  which  tradition,  and  the 
recoUeftion  o£  a  few  old  acquaintance,  afford ; 
added  to  what  I  myfelf  have  learned  from  Dr 
Re  id's  converfation,  or  coUeded  from  a  carefiil 
perufal  of  his  writings. 

His  mother,  Margaret  Gregory,  was  a 
daughter  of  David  Gregory,  Efq;  of  Kinnair- 
die,  in  Banffshire  ;  elder  brother  of  James  Gri- 
OORY,  the  inventor  of  the  refledling  telefcopc, 
and  the  antagonift  of  Huyghens.  She  was  one 
of  twenty-nine  children  j  the  mod  renj^rkable  of 
whom  was  David  Gregory,  Savilian  Profeffor 
of  Aftronomy  at  Oxford,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Two  of  her  younger 
brothers  were  at  the  fame  time  Profeffors  of  Ma- 
thematics ;  the  one  at  St  Andrew's,  the  other  at 
Edinburgh*;  and  were  the  firft  perfons  who 
taught  the  Newtonian  philofophy  in  our  north- 
ern univeriities.  The  hereditary  worth  and  ge- 
nius which  have  fo  long  diftinguilhed,  and  which 

ftill  diftinguifli,  the  defcendants  of  this  memo- 
rable 
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rable  family,  are  well  known  to  all  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  Scottifli  biography; 
but  it  is  not  known  fo  generally,  that  through 
the  female  line,  the  fame  charafteriftical  endow- 
ments have  been  confpicuous  in  various  inflan- 
ces ;  and  that  to  the  other  monuments  which  il- 
luflrate  the  race  of  the  Greoories,  is  to  be  add- 
ed the  Philofopby  o/Reid. 

With  refpedt  to  the  earlier  part  of  Dr  Reid^s 
life,  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  amounts 
to  this,  That,  after  two  years  fpent  at  the  pa- 
rifli-fchool  of  Kincardine,  he  was  fent  to  Aber- 
deen, where  he  had  the  advantage  of  profe- 
cuting  his  claflical  ftudies  under  an  able  and  di- 
ligent  teacher  j  that,  about  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  he  was  entered  as  a  ftudent  in  Mari- 
fchal  College ;  and  that  his  mailer  in  philofophy, 
for  thjree  years,  was  Dr  George  Turnbull, 
who  afterwards  attracted  fome  degree  of  notice 
as  an  author  ;  particularly,  by  a  book,  entitled, 
Principles  of  Moral  Philofophy,  and  by  a  vo- 
luminous treatife  (long  ago  forgotten)  on  An- 
cient Painting  *.     The  feffions  of  the  College 
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were,  at  that  time,  very  ftiort,  and  the  educa* 
tion  (according  to  Dr  Reid's  own  account) 
flight  and  fuperficial. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  information  which 
I  have  received,  that  he  gave  any  early  indica- 
tions of  future  eminence.  His  induftry,  how- 
ever, and  modefty,  were  confpicuous  from  his 
childhood  ;  and  it  was  foretold  of  him,  by  the 
parifli  'Ichoolmafter,  who  initiated  him  in  the 
firft  principles  of  learning,  "  That  he  would  turn 

out  to  be  a  man  of  good  and  well  wearing 

parts;"  a  prediftion  which  touched,  not  un- 
happily, on  that  capacity  of  "  patient  thought" 
which  fo  peculiarly  charaderized  his  philofophi- 
cal  genius. 

His  refidence  at  the  Univerfity  was  prolonged 
beyond  the  ufual  term,  in  confequence  of  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Librarian,*  which 
had  been  endowed  by  one  of  his  anceflors  about 
a  century  before.  The  fituation  was  acceptable 
to  him,  as  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  indul- 
ging his  paffion  for  ftudy,  and  united  the  charms 
of  a  learned  fociety,  with  the  quiet  of  an  acade- 
mical retreat. 

During 
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l)uring  this  period,  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  John  Stewart,  afterwards  Profeflbr  of 
Mathematics  in  Marifchal  College,  and  author 
of  a  Commentary  on  Newton's  Quadrature 
of  Carves.  His  predilection  for  mathemati- 
cal purfuits,  was  confirmed  and  ftrengthened 
by  this  connexion.  I  have  often  heard  him 
mention  it  with  miich  pleafure,  while  he  recol- 
lefted  the  ardour  with  which  they  both  profe-^ 
cuted  thefe  fafcinating  ftadifes,  and  the  lights 
which  they  imparted  mutually  to  each  other,  in 
their  firft  perufal  of  the  Principia^  at  a  time 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  Newtonian  difco- 
veries  was  only  to  be  acquired  in  the  writings 
of  their  illuftrious  author. 

In  1736,  Dr  Reid  refigned  his  office  of  .li- 
brarian, and  accompanied  Mr  Stewart  on  an 
^xcurfion  to  England.  They  vifited  together 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  were  in- 
troduced to  the  acquaintance  of  many  perfons 
of  the  firft  literary  eminence.  His  relation 
to  Dr  David  Gregory  procured  him  a  ready 
accefs  to  Martin  FoLKi:s,  whofe  houfe  concen- 
trated the  moft  interefting  objeds  which  the 
metropolis  had  to  ofier  to  his  curiofity.    At 

Cambridge 
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Cambridge  he  faw  Dr  Bentley,  who  delighted 
him  with  his  learning,  and  amufed  him  with 
his  vanity  ;  and  enjoyed  repeatedly  the  conver- 
fation  of  the  blind  mathematician,  Saunderson  ; 
a  phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
mind,  to  which  he  has  referred  more  than  once, 
in  his  philofophical  fpeculations. 

With  the  learned  and  amiable  man  who  was 
his  companion  in  this  journey,  he  maintained  an 
uninterrupted  friendftiip  till  1766,  when  Mr 
Stewart  died  of  a  malignant  fever.  His  death 
waS  accompanied  with  circumftances  deeply  af- 
flifting  to  Dr  Reid's  feniibility  ;  the  fame  dif- 
order  proving  fatal  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  both 
of  whom  were  buried  with  him  in  one  grave. 

In  1737,  Dr  Reid  was  prefented,  by  the  King's 
College  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  living  of  New-Ma- 
char  in  the  fame  county  ;  but  the  circumftances 
in  which  he  entered  on  his  preferment  were  far 
from  aufpicious.  The  intemperate  zeal  of  one 
of  his  predeceffors,  and  an  averfion  to  the  law  of 
patronage,  had  fo  inflamed  the  minds  of  his  pia« 
rifhioners  againft  him,  that,  in  the  firft  difcharge 
of  his  clerical  fundions,  he  had  not  only  to  en- 
counter the  moft  violent  oppofition,  but  was  ex- 

pofed 
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pofed  to  perfonal  danger.  *  His  unwearied  atten- 
tion, however,  to  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  the 
mildnefs  and  forbearance  of  his  temper,  and  the 
aftive  fpirit  of  his  humanity,  foon  overcame  all 
thefe  prejudices ;  and,  not  many  years  afterwards, 
when  he  was  called  to  a  different  fituation,  the 
fame  perfons  who  had  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
fo  far  mifled,  as  to  take  a  Ihare  in  the  outrages 
againft  him,  followed  him,  on  his  departure, 
with  their  bleffings  and  tears". 

Dr  Reid's  popularity  at  New-Machar,  (as  I 
am  informed  by  the  refpedlable  clergyman  *  who 
now  holds  that  living),  increafed  greatly  after 
his  marriage,  in  1740,  with  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  his  uncle,  Dr  George  Reid,  phyfician  in 
London.  The  accommodating  manners  of  this 
excellent  woman,  and  her  good  offices  among 
the  fick  and  neceffitous,  are  ilill  remembered 
with  gratitude  ;  and  fo  endeared  the  family  to 
the  neighbourhood,  that  its  removal  was  regard- 
ed as  a  general  misfortune.  The  fimple  and 
afFeding  language  in  which  fome  old  men  ex- 
preffed  themfelves  on  this  fubjedl,  in  converfing 

with 
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tvith  the  prefent  minifter,  deferves  to  be  record* 
ed.  "  We  fought  againjl  Dr  Re  id  when  he 
came,  and  would  have  fought /or  him  when  he 
went  away/' 

In  foihe  notes  relative  to  the  earlier  part  of 
his  hiftory,  which  have  been  kindly  communis 
cated  to  me  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Davidson, 
minifter  of  Rayne,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of 
his  uncommon  modefly  and  diffidence,  that  long 
after  he  became  minifter  of  New-Machar,  he 
was  accuftomed,  from  a  diftruft  in  his  own 
powers,  to  preach  the  fermons  of  Dr  Tillot- 
soN  and  of  Dr  Evans.  I  have  heard  alfo, 
through  other  cliannels,  that  he  had  negledted 
the  praftice  of  compofition  to  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ftudies. 
The  fad  is  curious,  when  contrafted  with  that 
eafe,  perfpicuity,  and  purity  of  ftyle,  which  he 
afterwards  attained.  From  fome  information, 
however,  which  has  been  lately  tranfmitted  to 
me  by  one  of  his  neareft  relations,  I  have  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  number  of  original  difcour- 
fes  which  he  wrote,  while  a  country  clergyman, 
was  not  inconliderable. 

The 
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The  fatisfadlion  of  his  own  mind  was  proba.- 
bly,  at  this  period,  a  more  powerful  incentive 
tp  his  philofophical  refearches,  than  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  inflxudl  the  world  as  an  author. 
But,  whatever  his  views  were,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  during  his  refidence  at  New-Machar, 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  fpent  in  the  moft 
intenfe  fludy  ;  more  particularly  in  a  careful 
examination  of  the  laws  of  external  perception, 
and  of  the  other  principles  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  human  knowledge.  His  chief 
relaxations  were  gardening  and  botany,  to  both 
of  which  purfuits  he  retained  his  attachment 
even  in  old  age. 

A  paper  which  he  publiihed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  lion-. 
don,  for  the  year  1748,  affords  fome  light  witlj 
yefpeft  to  the  progrefs  qf  his  fpeculations  about 
this  period.  It  is  entitled.  An  EJfay  on  ^an- 
tity,  occajioned  by  reading  a  TreatifCj  in  ivhick 
Simple  and  Compound  Ratios  are  applied  to  Vir'^ 
tue  and  Merit  j  and  fhews  plainly,  by  its  con- 
tents, that,  although  he  had  not  yet  entirely  re- 
^inquifhed  the  favourite  refearches  of  his  youth^ 

he 
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he  was  beginning  to  direft  his  thoughts  to  other 
objefts. 

The  treatife  alluded  to  in  the  title  of  this 
paper,  was  manifeftly  the  "  Inquiry  into  the 
**  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  VtrtuCy^ 
by  Dr  Hutcheson  of  Glafgow.     According  to 
this  very  ingenious  writer,  the  moment  of  public 
good  produced  by  an   individual,    depending 
partly  on  his  benevolence^  and  partly  on  his  abi- 
lityj  the  relation  between  thefe  different  moral 
ideas  may  be  expreffed  in  the  technical  form  of 
algebraifts,  by  faying,  that  the  firft  is  in  the 
compound  proportion  of  the  two  others.     Hence, 
Dr  Hutcheson  infers,  that  "  the  benevolence  oi 
"  an  agent,  (which  in  this  fyftem  is  fynonymous 
**  with  his  moral  ment\  is  proportional  to  a 
**  fraction,  having  the  moment  of  good  for  the 
**  numerator,  and  the  ability  of  the  agent  for 
"  the  denominator."     Various  other  examples 
of  a  limilar  nature  occur  in  the  fame  work  ;  and 
are  ftated  with  a  gravity  not  altogether  worthj 
of  the  author.     It  is  probable,  that  they  were 
intended  merely  as  illujl rations  of  his  general 
reafonings,  not  as  media  of  inveftigation  for  the 
difcovery  of  new  conclufions  j  but  they  appear- 
ed 
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cd  to  Dr  Reid  to  be  an  innovation  which  it  was 
of  importance  to  refift,  on  account  of  the  tenden- 
cy it  might  have  (by  confounding  the  evidence 
of  different  branches  of  fcience)  to  retard  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge.  The  very  high  reputa- 
tion which  Dr  Hutcheson  then  pofleffed  in  the 
Univerfities  of  Scotland,  added  to  the  recent 
attempts  of  Arbuthnot  and  Cheyne  to  ap- 
ply mathematical  reafoning  to  medicine,  would 
beftow,  it  is  likely,  an  intereft  on  Dr  Reid's 
Eflay  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  which  it 
can  fcarcely  be  expedled  to  poffefs  at  prefent. 
Many  of  the  obfervations,  however,  which  it 
contains,  are  acute  and  original ;  and  all  of  them 
are  cxprcfled  with  that  clearnefs  and  precifion,  fo 
confpicuous  in  his  fubfequent  compofitions.  The 
circumftance  which  renders  a  fubjeft  fufceptible 
of  mathematical  confideration,  is  accurately  Ha- 
ted ;  and  the  proper  province  of  that  fciepce  de- 
fined in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fufficiently  to  expofe 
the  abfurdity  of  thofe  abufes  of  its  technical 
phrafeology  which  were  at  that  time  prevalent. 
From  fome  paflages  in  it,  there  is,  I  think, 
ground  for  concluding,  that  the  Author's  read-* 
ing  had  not  been  very  extenfive  previous  to 

this 
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this  period;  The  enumeration,  in  particular^ 
which  he  has  given  of  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
per quantity f  affords  a  proof,  that  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  refined  yet  found  difquifitioqs 
concerning  the  nature  of  number  and  of  propor- 
tionj  which  had  appeared  almofl  a  century  be- 
fore, in  the  Mathematical  LeSlures  of  Dr  Bar- 
row J  nor  with  the  remarks  op  tlie  fapie  fubjed 
introduced  by  Dr  Clarke  in  one  of  his  contro- 
yerfial  letters  addrelfed  to  Leibnitz. 

In  the  fame  p^p^r,  Dr  Reid  tak^s  occafion  to 
offer  fome  refiedlions  on  the  difpute  between 
the  Newtonians  and  Leibnitzians  concerning  the 
meafure  of  forces.  The  fundamental  idea  on 
which  thefe  refledlions  proceed,  is  jufl  and  im- 
portant ;  and  it  leads  to  the  corredlion  of  an 
error,  committed  very  generally  by  the  partizans 
of  both  opinions ;  that,  of  miftaking  a  queftion 
concerning  the .  comparative  advantages  of  two 
definitions^  for  a  difference  of  ftatement  with 
refped:  to  a  phyfical  fa6l.  It  muff,  I  think,  be 
afknowledged,  at  the  fame  tinie,  that  the  whole 
merits  of  the  controverfy  are  not  here  exhauft^ 
cd  ;  and  that  the  honour  of  placing  this  very 
i[iibtle  and  abflrufe  queftion  in  a  point  of  view 

calculated 
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calculated  to  reconcile  completely  the  contend- 
ing parties,  was  referved  for  M.  D'Alembert. 
To  have  fallen  fliort  of  the  fuccefs  which  attend- 
ed the  inquiries  of  that  eminent  man,  on  a  fub- 
jeft  fo  congenial  to  his  favourite  habits  of  ftudy, 
will  not  refledl  any  difcredit  on  the  powers  of 
Dr  Reid's  mind,  in  the  judgment  of  thofe  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  this  ce* 
iebrated  difcuffion. 

In  1752,  the  Profeffors  of  iTz/z^V  College  ele6t« 
ed  Dr  Reid  Profeffor  of  Philofophy,  in  tefti- 
mony  of  the  high  opinion  they  had  formed  of 
his  learning  and  abilities.      Of  the  particular 
plan  which  he  followed  in  his   academical  lec- 
tures, while  he  held  this  office,  1  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  fatisfaftory  account ;  but  the 
department  of  fcience  which  was  afligned  to 
him  by  the  general  fyftem  of  education  in  that 
univerfity,  was  abundantly  extenfive  ;  compre- 
hending Mathematics  and  Phyfics  as  well  as  Lo- 
gic and  Ethics.     A  fimilar  fyftem  was  purfiied 
formerly  in  the  other  univerfities  of  Scotland  j 
the  fiime  profeffor  then  conducing  his  pupils 
through  all  thofe  branches  of  knowledge  whic|j 
are  now  appropriated  to  different  teachers.  And 
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where  he  happened  fortunately  to  poflefs  thofe 
various  accomplifhments  which  diftinguifhed 
Dr  Reid  in  fo  remarkable  a  degree,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  unity  and  comprehenfive- 
nefs  of  method,  of  which  fuch  academical 
courfes  admitted,  mull  neceflarily  haye  poflef- 
fed  important  advantages  over  that  more  mi- 
nute fubdivifion  of  literary  labour  which  has 
fince  been  introduced.  But  as  public  eflablifh- 
ments  ought  to  adapt  themfelves  to  what  is 
ordinary,  'rather  than  to  what  is  poifible,  it  is 
not  furprifing,  that  experience  fhould  have  gra- 
dually fuggefted  an  arrangement  more  fuitable 
to  the  narrow  limits  which  commonly  circuiftr 
fcribe  human  genius. 

Soon  after  Dr  Reid's  removal  to  Aberdeeni 
he  projeded  (in  conjundion  with  his  friend  Dr 
John  Gregory)  a  literary  fociety,  which  fub- 
fitted  for  many  years,  and  which  feems  to  have 
had  the  happieft  efFeds  in  awakening  and  dired- 
ing  that  fpirit  of  philofophical  refearch,  which 
has  fince  refleded  fo  much  luftre  on  the  north  of 
Scotland.  The  meetings  of  this  fociety  were 
held  weekly ;  and  afforded  the  members,  (be- 
fide  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  mutu^ 

communicatioj^ 
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communication  of  their  fentiments  on  the  com- 
mon objefts  of  their  purfuit),  an  opportmiity  of 
fubjefting  their  intended  publications  to  the  teft 
of  friendly  criticifm.  The  number  of  valuable 
works  which  iflued  nearly  about  the  fame  time, 
from  individuals  connefted  with  this  inftitu-- 
tion,  more  particularly  the  writings  of  Reid, 
Gregory,  Campbell,  Beattie  and  Gerard, 
furnifh  the  beft  panegyric  on  the  enlightened 
views  of  thofe  under  whofe  diredlion  it  was  ori- 
ginally formed. 

Among  thefe  works,  the  moft  original  and 
profound  was  unqueftionably  the  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mindy  publifhed  by  Dr  Reid  in  1764. 
The  plan  appears  to  have  been  conceived,  and 
the  fubjeft  deeply  meditated,  by  the  Author 
long  before  ;  but  it  is  doubtful,  whether  his 
modefty  would  have  ever  permitted  him  to  pre- 
fent  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  folitary  ftu- 
dies,  without  the  encouragement  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  general  acquiefcence  of  his  af- 
fociates,  in  the  moft  important  conclufions  to 
which  he  had  been  led. 

From  a  paflage  in  the  dedication,  it  would 
fcem,  that  the  fpeculations  which  terminated  in 

B  2  thefe 
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thefe  conclufions  had  commenced  as  early  as  the 
^ear  1739;  at  which  period  tl^e  publication  of 
Mr  Hume's  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  induced 
him,  for  the  firft  time,  (as  he  himfelf  informs 
us),   "  to  call  \n  queftion  the  principles  com- 
^*  monly  received  with  regard  to  the  human 
^*  underftanding/'     In  his  EJays  on  the  IntcU 
le6lual  Powersy  he  acknowledges,  that,  in  his 
youth,  he  had,  without  examination,  admitted 
the  eftabliflied  opinions  on  which  Mr  Hume's 
fyftem  of  fcepticifm  was  raifed  ;    and  that  it 
was  the  confequences  which  thefe  opinions  fceni' 
ed  to,  involve,  which  roufed  his  fufpicions  con- 
cerning their  truth.    **  If  I  may  prefume'' (fays 
he)   "  to  fpeak  my  own  fentiments,  I  once  he* 
**  lieved  the  do6lrine  of  Ideas  fo  firmly,  as  to  em- 
**  brace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  fyftem  along 
with  it  J  till  finding  other  confequences  to  fol- 
low from  it,  which  gave  me  piore  uncafinefs 
than  the  want  of  a  material  world,  it  came 
f*  into  my  mind  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to 
"  put  the  queftion.  What  evidence  have  I  for 
!*  this  docflrine,  that  all  the  objefts  of  myknow- 
f  ledge  are  ideas  in  my  own  mind  ?  From  that 
f*  time  to  the  prefent,  I  have  been  candidly  and 

^^  impartially, 
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**  impartially,  as  T  think,  feeking  for  the  evi- 
"  dence  of  this  principle  ;  but  can  find  none,  ex- 
"  cepting  the  authority  of  philofophcrs." 

In  following  the  train  of  Dr  Reid*s  refearches, 
this  laft  extradl  merits  attention,  as  it  contairife 
an  explicit  avowal,  on  his  own  part,  that,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  he  had  been  led,  by  Berke* 
ley's  reafonings,  to  abandon  the  belief  of  the 
exiftence  of  matten  The  avowal  does  honour 
to  his  candour,  and  the  faA  reflects  no  difcredit 
on  his  iagacity.  The  truth  is,  that  this  article  of 
the  Berkleian  fyftemj  howevet  contrary  to  the 
conclufions  of  a  (bunder  philo{bphy,*was  the  er- 
ror of  no  common  mind-  Confidered  in  con- 
trail with  that  theory  of  materialifm,  which  the 
excellent  Author  was  anxious  to  fupplant,  it 
pofleffed  important  advantages,  not  only  in  its 
tendency,  but  in  its  fcientific  confiftency ;  and 
it  afforded  a  proof,  wherever  it  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception,  of  an  underftanding  fuperior 
to  thofe  cafual  affociations,  which,  in  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  moll  men,  blend  indiflbliibly  the 
phenomena  of  thought  with  the  objeds  of  ex- 
ternal perception.  It  is  recorded  as  a  faying  of 
M.  Turcot,   (whofe  philofophical  opinions  in 

B  3  fome 
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fome  important  points  approached  very  nearly 
to  thofe  of  Dr  Reid  *),  That  "  he  who  had 
**  never  doubted  of  the  exiftence  of  matter, 
**  might  be  aflured  he  had  no  turn  for  meta- 
*'  phyfical  difquifitions/' 

As  the  refutation  of  Mr  Hume's  fceptical 
theory  was  the  great  and  profeffed  objeS  of  Dr 
Reid's  Inquiry,  he  was  anxious^  before  taking 
the  field  as  a  controverfial  writer,  to-  guard 
againfl  the  danger  of  mifapprehending  or  mifire- 
prefenting  the  meaning  of  his  adverfary,  by  fub- 
mitting  his  reafonings  to  Mr  Hume's  private 
examination.  With  this  view,  he  availed  him- 
felf  of  the  good  offices  of  Dr  Blair,  with  whom 
both  he  and  Mr  Hume  had  long  lived  in  ha- 
bits of  friendfhip.  The  communications  which 
he  at  firft  tranfmitted,  confifted  only  of  de- 
tached parts  of  the  work ;  and  appear  evi- 
dently, from  a  correfpondence  which  I  have 
perufed,  to  have  conveyed  a  very  imperfeft  idea 
of  his  general  fyftem.     In  one  of  Mr  Hume's 

letters 
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letters  to  Dr  Blair,  he  betrays  fome  want  of 
his  ufual  good  humour,  in  looking  forward  to 
his  new  antagonift.  "  I  wilh,"  fays  he,  "  that 
^*  the  Parfons  would  confine  themfelves  to  their 
**  old  occupation  of  worrying  one  another,  and 
"  leave  Philofophers  to  argue  with  temper,  mo- 
"  deration,  and  good  manners/*  After  Mr 
Hume,  however,  had  read  the  manufcript,  he 
addreffed  himfelf  dircdlly  to  the  Author,  in 
terms  fo  candid  and  liberal,  that  it  would  be 
unjuft  to  his  memory  to  withhold  from  the  pu- 
plic  fo  pleafing  a  memorial  of  his  charadler. 

"  By  Dr  Blair's  means,  I  have  been  favoured 
"  with  the  perufal  of  your  performance,  which  I 
"  have  read  with  great  pleafure  and  attention. 
"  It  is  certainly  very  rare,  that  a  piece  fo  deeply 
**  philofophical  is  wrote  with  fo  much  fpirit,  and 
"  affords  fo  much  entertainment  to  the  reader  ; 
"  though  I  mull  ftill  regret  the  difadvantages  un- 
**  der  which  I  read  it,  as  I  never  had  the  whole 
"  performance  at  once  before  me,  and  could  not 
"  be  able  fully  to  compare  one  part  with  another, 
"  To  this  reafon,  chiefly,  I  afcribe  fome  obfcuri- 
<*  ties,  which,  in  fpite  of  your  fliort  analyfis  or  ab- 
^*  ftradl,  ftill  feem  to  hang  over  your  fyftem.  For  I 
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**  muft  do  you  the  juftice  to  own,  that  when  I  en* 
"  ter  into  your  ideas^  no  man  appears  to  exprefs 
"  himfelf  with  greater  perfpicuity  than  you  do ; 
"  a  talent  which,  above  all  others,  is  requifite  in 
"  that  fpecies  of  literature  which  you  have  culti- 
"  vated.  There  are  fome  objeftions  which  I 
"  would  'willingly  propofe  to  the  chapter,  Of 
**  Sights  did  I  not  fufpedl  that  they  proceed  fipom 
"  my  not  fufBcicntly  underftanding  it ;  and  I  am 
•*  the  more  confirmed  in  this  fufpicion,  as  Dr 
"  Blair  tells  me,  that  the  former  objeAions  I 
**  made  had  been  derived  chiefly  from  that  caufc. 
"  I  fhall  therefore  forbear  till  the  whole  can  be 
**  before  me,  and  fliall  not  at  prefent  propofe  any 
**  farther  difficulties  to  your  reafonings.  I  fhall 
**  only  fay,  that  if  you  have  been  able  to  clear  up 
"  thefe  abftrufe  and  important  fubjeiSls,  inftead  of 
"  being  mortified,  I  fhall  be  fo  vain  as  to  pretend 
«  to  a  fhare  of  the  praife  ;  and  fhall  think,  that 
**  my  errors,  by  having  at  leafl  fbme  coherence, 
*'  had  led  you  to  make  a  more  flridl  review  of 
•*  my  principles,  which  were  the  common  ones, 
**  and  to  perceive  their  futility. 

"  As  I  was  defirous  to  be  of  fome  ufe  to  you,  I 
**  kept  a  watchfixl  eye  all  afong  over  your  flyle  j 
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**  but  it  is  really  fo  corred,  and  fo  good  Englifli, 
"  that  I  found  not  any  thing  worth  the  remark- 
**  ing.  There  is  only  one  paflage  in  this  chapter, 
*^  where  you  make  ufe  of  the  phrafe  hinder  to  do^ 
"  inftead  of  hinder  from  doing,  which  is  the  Eng- 
"  lifh  one  ;  but  I  could  not  find  the  paflage  when 
"  I  fought  for  it.  You  may  judge  how  unexccp- 
"  tionable  the  whole  appeared  to  me,  when  I 
could  remark  fo  fmall  a  blemifh.  I  beg  my 
compliments  to  my  friendly  adverfaries,  Dr 
'^  Campbell  and  Dr  G£Rari>  ;  and  alfo  to  Dr 
**  Gregory,  whom  I  fufpeft  to  be  of  the  fame 
"  difpofition,  though  he  has  not  openly  declared 

''  himfelf  fuch/' 

Of  the  particular  dodlrines  contained  in  Dr 
Reid's  Inquiry,  I  do  not  think  it  neceflary  here 
to  attempt  any  abftra6t ;  nor  indeed  do  his  fpe- 
culations  (conduced  as  they  were  in  ftrift  con- 
formity to  the  rules  of  induAive  philofophizing) 
afford  a  fubjeft  for  the  fame  fpecies  of  rapid  out- 
line, which  is  fo  ufeful  in  facilitating  the  ftudy 
of  a  merely  hypothetical  theory.  Their  great 
cbjeft  was  to  record  and  to  claffify  the  pheno- 
mena which  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
prefent  to  thofe  who  refle<ft  carefully  on  the  fub- 
jc(fts  of  their  confc  \0ufnef3 ;  and  of  fuch  a  hifto- 
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ry,  it  is  manifeft,  that  no  abridgment  could  be 
offered  with  advantage.  Some  refledlions  on  the 
peculiar  plan  adopted  by  the  Author,  and  on  the 
general  fcope  of  his  refearches  in  this  depart- 
ment of  fcience,  will  afterwards  find  a  more  con- 
venient place,  when  I  fliall  have  finifhed  my  ac- 
count of  his  fubfequent  publications. 

The  idea  of  profecuting  the  ftudy  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  on  a  plan  analogous  to  that  which 
had  been  fo  fuccefsfully  adopted  in  phyfics  by 
the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon,  if  not  firft  concei- 
ved by  Dr  Re  id,  was  at  leaft  firft  carried  fuc- 
cefsfully  into  execution  in  his  writings.  An 
attempt  had  long  before  been  announced  by  Mr 
Hume,  in  the  title-page  of  his  Treatife  of  Hu- 
man NaturCy  to  introduce  the  experimental  me- 
thod of  reafoning  into  moral  fubjeds  ;  and  fome 
admirable  remarks  are  made  in  the  introdudioa 
to  that  work,  on  the  errors  into  which  his  pre- 
deceflbrs  had  been  betrayed  by  the  fpirit  of  hy- 
pothefis ;  and  yet  it  is  now  very  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  the  whole  of  his  own  fyftem  refts  on 
a  principle  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  but 
the  authority  of  philofophers  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  in  no  part  of  it  has  he  aimed  to  inveftigate 

by 
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by  a  fyflematical  analyfis,  thofe  general  princi- 
ples of  our  conftitution  which  can  alone  afford  a 
fyhthetical  explanation  of  its  complicated  phe- 
nomena. 

I  have  often  been  difpofed  to  think,  that  Mr 
Hume's  inattention  to  thofe  rules  of  philofophi- 
zing  which  it  was  his  profeffed  intention  to  ex- 
emplify, was  owing  in  part  to  fome  indiftinftnels 
in  his  notions  concerning  their  import.  It  does 
not  appear,  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ftu- 
dies,  he  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  mo- 
dels of  inveftigation  exhibited  in  the  writings 
of  Newton  and  of  his  fucceflbrs :  and  that 
he  was  by  no  means  aware  of  the  extraordi- 
nary merits  of  Bacon  as  a  philofopher,  nor  of 
the  influence  which  his  writings  have  had  on  the 
fubfequent  progrefs  of  phyfical  difcovery,  is  de- 
monftrated  by  the  cold  and  qualified  eqcomium 
which  is  beftowed  on  his  genius,  in  one  of  the 
moft  elaborate  paflages  of  the  Hijlory  of  Eng^ 
land. 

In  thefe  refpeds,  Dr  Reid  poflTefled  import- 
ant  advantages ;  familiarized,  from  his  early 
years,  to  thofe  experimental  inquiries,  which,  in 

the 
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the  courfe  of  the  two  laft  centuries,  have  exalt- 
ed Natural  Philofophy  to  *  the  dignity  of  a 
fcience  ;  and  determined  ftrongly,  by  the  pecu- 
liar bent  of  his  genius,  to  conneft  every  ftep  in 
the  progrefs  of  difcovery  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
human  mind.  The  influence  of  the  general 
views  opened  in  the  Novum  Organoriy  may  be 
traced  in  almoft  every  page  of  his  writings; 
and,  indeed,  the  circumftance  by  which  thefc 
are  fo  ftrongly  and  charafteriftically  diftin- 
guifhed,  is,  that  they  exhibit  the  firft  fyftc* 
matical  attempt  to  exemplify,  in  the  ftudy 
of  human  nature,  the  fame  plan  of  inveftiga- 
tion  which  condufted  NEWtoN  to  the  'proper- 
ties of  light,  and  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  is 
from  a  fteady  adherence  to  this  plan,*  and  not 
from  the  fuperiority  of  his  inventive  powers, 
that  he  claims  to  himfelf  any  merit  as  a  philofo^ 
pher  ;  and  he  feems  even  willing  (with  a  modefty 
approaching  to  a  fault)  to  abandon  the  praife  of 
what  is  commonly  called  genius y  to  the  authors  of 
the  fyftems  which  he  was  anxious  to  refute.  "  It 
"  is  genius,"  he  obferves  in  one  pafTage,  "  and 
"  not  the  want  of  it,  that  adulterates  philofo- 
**  phy,  and  fills  it  with  error  and  falfe  theory.  A 

"  creative 
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^^  creative  imagination  difdains  the  mean  officer 
**  of  digging  for  a  foundation,  of  removing  rub- 
**  bifli,  and  carrying  materials :  leaving  thefc 

fervile  employments  to  the  drudges  in  fcience, 

it  plans  a  defign,  and  raifes  a  fabric.  Inven-^ 
**  tion  fupplies  materials  where  they  are  want- 
"  ing,  and  fancy  adds  colouring,  and  every  be- 
*^  fitting  ornament.  The  work  pleafes  the  eye, 
^*  and  wants  nothing  but  folidity  and  a  good 
"  foundation.  It  feems  even  to  vie  with  the 
^*  works  of  nature,  till  fome  fucceeding  archi-' 
^*  teft  blows  it  into  ruins,  and  builds  as  goodly 
**  a  fabric  of  his  own  in  its  place." 

**  Succefs  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,"  he  ob- 
ferves  farther,  "  it  is  not  in  human  power  to  com* 
**  mand ;  but  perhaps  it  is  poflible,  by  caution 
**  and  humility,  to  avoid  error  and  delulion. 
"  The  labyrinth  may  be  too  intricate,  and  the 
*^  thread  too  fine,  to  be  traced  through  all  its 
"  windings ;  hut,  if  we  flop  where  we  can  trace 
"  it  no  farther,  and  fecure  the  ground  we  have 
'^  gained,  there  is  no  harm  done ;  a  quicker 
•*  eye  may  in  time  trace  it  farther."  ^ 

The  unaffuming  language  with  which  Dr 
Reid  endeavours  to  remove  the  prejudices  natu- 
rally 
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rally  excited  by  a  new  attempt  to  philofophize 
on  fo  unpromifingy  and  hitherto  fo  ungrateful  a 
fubjedl,  recalls  to  our  recollection  thofe  paflages 
in  which  Lord  Bacon — filled  as  his  own  imagi- 
nation was  with  the  future  grandeur  of  the  fa- 
bric founded  by  his  hand — ^befpeaks  the  indul- 
gence of  his   readers,   for  an  enterprife  appa- 
rently fo  bopelefs  and  prefumptuous.     The  apo- 
logy he  offers  for  himfelf,  when  compared  with 
the  height  to  which  the  ftrudure  of  phyfical 
knowledge  has  fince  attained,  may  perhaps  have 
fome  effedl  in  attrafting  a  more  general  attention 
to  purfuits  ftill  more  immediately  interefting  to 
mankind ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  forms  the  beft 
comment  on  the  prophetic  fuggeftions  in  which 
Dr  Reid  occafionally  indulges  himfelf  concem^f 
ing  the  future  progrefs  of  moral  fpeculation. 

*"  Si  homines  per  tanta  annorum  fpatia  viam 
**  veram  inveniendi  et  colendi  fcientias  tenuif- 
"  fent,  nee  tamen  xilterius  progredi  potuiiTent, 
**  audax  procul  dubio  et  temeraria  foret  opinio, 
**  poffe  rem  in  ulterius  provehi.  Quod  fi  in  via 
"  ipfa  erratum  fit,  atque  hominum  opera  in  iis 
*^  confumpta  in  quibus  minime  oportebat,  fequi- 
^*'  tur  ex  eo,  non  in  rebus  ipfis  difficultatcm  oriri, 

"  quae]^ 
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'^  quae  poteftatis  noftrae  non  funt ;  fed  in  intel- 
"  leftu  humano, .  ejusque  ufu  et  applicatione, 
**  qu^     res    remedium    et     medicinam    fufci- 

"  pit*.'* — "  De  nobis  ipfis  filemus  :  de  re 

*^  autem  quae  agitur,  petimus  ;  Ut  homines  earn 
non  opinionem,  fed  opus  cffe  cogitent ;  ac 
pro  certo  habeant,  non  fedlae  nos  alicujus,  aut 
.  "  placiti,  fed  utilitatis  et  amplitudinis  humanae 
^*  fundamenta  moliri.  Praeterea,  ut  bene  fpe- 
•  **  rent ;  neque  Inftaurationem  noftram  ut  quid- 
"  dam  infinitum  et  ultra  mortale  fingant,  et 
"  animo  concipiant ;  quum  revera  fit  infiniti 
^*  erroris  finis  et  terminus  legitimus  f  .'* 

The  impreflion  produced  on  the  minds  of  fpe- 
culative  men,  by  the  publication  of  Dr  Re  id's 
Inquiry f  was  fully  as  great  as  could  be  expected 
from  the .  nature  of  his  undertaking.  It  was  a 
work  neither  addreffed  to  the  multitude,  no# 
level  to  their  comprehenfiou  ;  and  the  freedom 
with  which  it  c^vafled  opinions  fanftioned  by 
the  higheft  authorities,  was  ill  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  the  learned.  A  few,  however, 
habituated,  like  the  author,  to  the  analytical  re* 

fearchejs 
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fearches  of  the  Newtonian  fchool,  foon  per- 
ceived the  extent  of  his  views,  and  recognifed 
in  his  pages  the  genuine  fpirit  and  language 
of  indudive  inveftigation.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  univerfity,  Mr  Ferguson  was  the 
firft  to  applaud  Dr  Reid's  fuccefs ;  warmly  re- 
commending to  his  pupils  a  fteady  profecution 
of  the  fame  plan,  as  the  only  effe(2ual  method 
of  afcertaining  the  general  principles  of  the  bu- 
man  frame  ;  and  illuftrating  happily,  by  his  own 
profound  and  eloquent  difquifitions,  the  applica- 
tion of  fuch  ftudies,  to  the  conduct  of  the  under- 
Handing,  and  to  the  great  concerns  of  life.  I  re- 
collect, too,  when  I  attended  (about  the  year 
1 771)  the  Lectures  of  the  late  Mr  Russell,  to 
have  heard  high  encomiums  on  the  Philoibphy 
of  Re  ID,  in  the  courfe  ofthofe  comprehenfive  dif- 
♦uffions  concerning  the  objeds  and  the  rules  of 
experimental  fcience,  with  which  he  fo  agree- 
ably diverfified  the  particular  dodlrines  of  jAy- 
lics, — ^Nor  muft  I  omit  this  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  old  friend, 
Mr  Stevenson,  then  ProfefTor  of  Logic ;  whofc 
candid  mind,  at  the  age  of  feventy,  gave  a  wel- 

*come  reception  to  a  fyftem  fubverfive  of  the 
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theories  which  he  had  taught  for  forty  years  j 
and  whofe  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge prompted  him,  when  his  career  was  al- 
moft  finifhed,  to  undertake  the  laborious  tafk  of 
new-modelling  that  ufeful  compilation  of  ele- 
mentary inftruftion,  to  which  a  Angular  diffi- 
dence of  his  own  powers  limited  his  literary 
exertions. 

It  is  with  no  common  feelings  of  tefpedl  and 
of  gratitude,  that  I  now  recal  the  names  of 
thofe  to  whom  I  •  owe  my  firft  attachment  to 
thefe  ftudies,  and  the  happinefs  of  a  liberal  oc- 
cupation fuperlor  to  the  more  afpiring  aims  of  a 
fervile  ambition. 

From  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  Dr  Reid's 
Inquiry  received  a  ftill  more  fubftantial  teftimo* 
ny  of  approbation  ;  the  author  having  been  in- 
vited, in  1763,  by  that  learned  body,  to  the 
ptofeflbrfhip  of  Moral  Philofophy,  then  vacant 
by  the  refignation  of  Mr  Smith.  The  prefer- 
ment was  in  many  refpedls  advantageous ;  af- 
fording an  income  confiderably  greater  than  he 
enjoyed  at  Aberdeen  ;  andenabling  him  to  con^ 
centrate  to  his  favourite  objeds,  that  attention 
which  had  becQ  hitherto  diftra€led  by  the  mif- 

C  cellaneoud 
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cellaneous  nature  of  his  academical  engagc- 
inents.  It  was  not,  however,  without  reludancCi 
that  he  confented  to  tear  himfelf  from  a  fpot 
where  he  had  fo  long  been  faftening  his  roots; 
and,  much  as  he  loved  the  fociety  in  which  be 
paiTed  the  remainder  of  his  days^  I  aoi  doubtful 
if,  in  his  mind,  it  compenfated  the  facrificeof 
earlier  habits  and  connexions. 

Abflrafting  from  the  charm  of  local  attach- 
ment, the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,   at  the  time 
when  Dr  Reid  was  adopted  as  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, prefented  flrong  attradlions  to  reconcile  hia 
to  his  change  of  lituation.     Robert  Simsok, 
the  great  reftorer  of  ancient  geometry,  was  ftii 
alive  ;  and,  although  far  advanced  in  years,  pre- 
ferved  unimpaired  his  ardour  in  ftudy,  his  relift 
for  focial  relaxation,  and  his  amufing  jGingulari- 
ties  of  humour.      Dr  Moor  combined   with  a 
gaiety  and  a  levity  foreign  to  this  climate,  the 
profound  attainments  of  a  fcholar  and  of  a  ma- 
thematician.    In  Dr  Black,  to  whofe  fortunate 
genius  a  new  world  of  fcience  had  juft  opened, 
Reid  acknowledged  an  in(lru6lor  and  a  guide; 
and  met  a  fimplicity  of  manners  congenial  to  his 
own.  The  Wilsons  (both  father  and  fon)  were 

formed 
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tbrmed  to  attach  his  heart  by  the  fimilarity  of 
their  fcientific  purfuits,  and  an  entire  fympathy 
with  his  views  and  fcntiments.  Nor  was  he  lefs 
delighted  with  the  good-humoured  oppolition 
which  liis  opinions  never  failed  to  encounter  in 
the  acutenefs  of  Millar, — then  in  the  vigour  of 
youthful  genius,  and  warm  from  the  Icfibns  of 
a  different  fchool.  Dr  Leechman,  the  friend 
and  biographer  of  Hutcheson,  was  the  ollicial 
head  of  the  College  ;  and  added  the  weight  of 
a  venerable  name  to  the  reputation  of  a  commu- 
nity, which  he  had  once  adorned  in  a  more  ac- 
tive ftation  *. 

Animated  by  the  zeal  of  fuch  aflbciates,  knd 
by  the  bufy  fcenes  which  his  new  refidence  pre- 
fented  in  every  department  of  ufeful  induftry, 
Dr  Reid  entered  on  his  funftions  at  Glafgow^ 
with  an  ardour  not  common  at  the  period  of 
life,  which  he  had  now  attained.  His  refearchcs 
concerning  the  human  mind,  and  the  principles 
of  morals,  which  had  occupied  but  an  inconli-* 
derable  fpace  in  the  wide  circle  of  fcience,  al- 
lotted to  him  by  his  former  office,  were  ex-  ^ 
tended  and  methodifed  in  a  courfe,  which  em- 
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ployed  five  hours  every  week,  during  fix  months 
of  the  year :  the  example  of  his  illuftrious  pre* 
deceflbr,  and  the  prevailing  topics  of  converfa- 
tion  aroimd  him,  occafionally  turned  his  thoughts 
to  commercial  politics,  and  produced  fome  in- 
genious effays  on  different  queftions  conneded 
with  trade,  which  were  communicated  to  a  pri- 
vate fociety  of  his  academical  friends :  his  car- 
ly  paflion  for  the  mathematical  fcicnces  was  re- 
vived by  the  convcrfation  of  Simson,  Moor» 
and  the  Wilsons  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty-fire, 
he  attended  the  leftures  of  Black,  with  a  juve- 
nile curiofity  and  enthufiafm. 

As  the  fubflance  of  Dr  Reid's  ledures  at 
Glafgow  (at  lead  of  that  part  of  them  which 
was  mofl  important  and  original)  has  been  fince 
given  to  the  public  in  a  more  improved  form,  it 
is  uimecefTary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  plan 
which  he  followed  in  the  difcharge  of  his  of- 
ficial duties.  I  fliall  therefore  only  obfcrvc,  that 
bcfide  his  Speculations  on  the  Intelle£hial  and 
Aftive  Powers  of  Man,  and  a  Syflem  of  Prafti- 
cal  Ethics,  his  courfe  comprehended  fome  gene- 
ral views  with  refpedl  to  Natural  Jurifprudencet 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  Politics.  A 
-      -  ...   -  few 
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few  leftures  on  Rhetoric,  which  were  read,  at 
a  feparate  hour,  to  a  more  advanced  clafs  of 
ftudents,  formed  a  voluntary  addition  to  the  ap- 
propriate fundions  of  his  office,  to  which,  it  is 
probable,  he  was  prompted,  rather  by  a  wifh  to 
fupply  what  was  then  a  deficiency  in  the  efta- 
blifhed  courfe  of  education,  than  by  any  predi- 
ledion  for  a  branch  of  ftudy  fo  foreign  to  his 
ordinary  purfuits. 

The  merits  of  Dr  Rjeid,  as  a  public  teacher, 
were  derived  chiefly  from  that  rich  fund  of  ori- 
ginal and  inftruftive  philofophy  which  is  to  be 
found  in  his  writings  ;  and  from  his  unwearied 
affiduity  in  inculcating  principles  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  of  effential  importance  to  human 
happinefs.  In  his  elocution  and  mode  of  in- 
llrudion,  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  attradlive. 
He  feldom,  if  ever,  indulged  himfelf  in  the 
warmth  of  extempore  difcourfe  j  nor  was  his 
manner  of  reading  calculated  to  increafe  the  ef- 
fed  of  what  he  had  committed  to  writing,  "Such, 
however,  was  the  fimplicity  and  perfpicuity  of 
his  ftyle  ;  fuch  the  gravity  and  authority  of  his 
charader ;  and  fuch  the  general  intereft  of  his 
young  hearers  in  the  dodrines  which  he  taught, 
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that  by  the  numerous  audiences  to  which  hi? 
inftruftions  were  addreffed,  he  was  heard  unir 
formly  with  the  mod  filent  and  refpedful  at- 
tention. On  this  fubje<a,  I  fpeak  from  perfonal 
knowledge  ;  having  had  the  good  fortune,  du- 
ring a  confiderablc  part  of  winter  J  772,  to  be 
one  of  his  pupils. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,  from  what  I  am 
now  able,  to  recoiled:  of  the  order  which  be 
pbferved  in  treating  the  different  parts  of  his 
fubjeft,  that  he  had  laid  much  ftrefs  on  fy- 
ftematical  arrangement.  It  is  pro})able,  that 
he  availed  himfelf  of  whatever  materials  hi$ 
private  inquiries  afforded,  for  his  academical 
compofitions ;  without  aiming  at  the  merit  of 
combining  them  into  a  wbole^  by  a  comprehen- 
iive  and  regular  defign  ;— an  undertaking,  to 
which,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  the  eilablifhe^ 
forms  of  his  univerfity,  confecrated  by  long 
cuflom,  would  have  prefented  fome  obflacle). 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  neither  he  nor  his  im- 
mediate predeceffor  ever  publiihed  any  general 
profpetlus  of  their  refpeftive  plans ;  nor  any 
bexidj  or  outlines  to  affifl  their  fludents  in  tracipg 
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the  trains  of  thought  which  fuggefled  their  va- 
rious tranfitions. 

The  intereft,  however,  excited  by  fuch  de- 
tails as  thefc,  even  if  it  were  in  my  power  to 
render  them  more  full  and  fatisfadory,  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  temporary  and  local ;  and  I  there- 
fore haften  to  obfervations  of  a  more  general 
nature,  on  the  diftinguifliing  charaderiitics  of 
Dr  Reid's  philofophical  genius,  and  on  the  fpi- 
rit  and  fcope  of  thofe  refearches  which  he  has 
bequeathed  to  pofterity,  concerning  the  pheno- 
mena and  laws  of  the  human  mind.  In  men« 
tioning  his  firft  performance  on  this  fubjedl,  I 
have  already  anticipated  a  few  remarks  which 
are  equally  applicable  to  his  fubfequent  publi- 
cations ;  but  the  hints  then  fuggefled  were  too 
flight,  to  place  in  fo  ftrong  a  light  as  I  could 
wifti,  the  peculiarities  of  that  mode  of  invefti- 
gation,  which  it  was  the  great  objeft  of  his 
writings  to  recommend  and  to  exemplify.  His 
own  anxiety,  to  negledl  nothing  that  might  con- 
tribute to  its  farther  illuftration,  induced  him^ 
while  his  health  and  faculties  were  yet  entire, 
to  withdraw  from  his  public  labours ;  and  to 
4evote  himfelf,  with  an  undivided  attention,  tq 
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a  talk  of  more  extenfive  and  permanent  utility. 
It  was  in  the  year  1781  that  he  carried  this  de- 
fign  into  execution,  at  a  period  of  life  (for  he 
was  then  upwards  of  feventy)  when  the  infir- 
mities of  age  might  be  fuppofed  to  account  fuf- 
ficiently  for  his  retreat ;  but  when,  in  fad,  nei- 
ther the  vigour  of  his  mind  nor  of  his  body 
feemed  to  have  fuffered  any  injury  from  time. 
The  works  which  he  publiflied  not  many  yean 
afterwards,  aflbrd  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  af- 
fiduity  with  which  he  had  availed  himfelf  of 
his  literary  leifure ;  his  Effltys  on  the  Intellect 
tual  Powers  of  Man  appearing  in  1785  ;  and 
ihofe  on  the  AHive  Powers  in  1788- 

As  thefe  two  i)erformances  are,  both  of  them, 
parts  of  one  great  work,  to  which  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Introdudlion,  I  have  referved  for  this  place 
whatever  critical  refledions  1  have  to  offer  on 
his  merits  as  an  Author  ;  conceiving  that  thty 
would  be  more  likely  to  produce  their  intended 
efFed,  when  prcfentcd  at  once  in  a  connected 
form,  than  if  interfperfed,  according  to  a  chro- 
nological order,  with  the  details  of  a  biogra- 
phical narrative. 

SECt 
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SECTION   SECOND. 

Obfervations  on  the  Spirit  and  Scope  of  Br  Rejd^s 

Philojophy. 

I  Have  already  obfervcd,  that  the  diilinguifh^ 
ing  feature  of  Dr  Reid's  Philofophy,  is  the 
lyftematical  (leadinefs,  with  which  he  has  adhe- 
red in  his  inquiries,  to  that  plan  of  inveftigation 
which  is  delineated  in  the  Novum  Organon^  and 
which  has  been  fo  happily  exemplified  in  phy- 
fics  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  followers.  To 
recommend  this  plan  as  the  only  efFeftual  me- 
thod of  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  nature,  was 
the  favourite  aim  of  all  his  iludies,  and  a  topic 
on  which  he  thought  he  could  not  enlarge  too 
much,  in  converfing  or  correfponding  with  his 
younger  friends.     In  a  letter  to  Dr  Gregory, 
which  I  have  perufed,  he  particularly  congratu- 
lates him,  upon  his  acquaintance  with  Lord  Ba- 
con's works  J  adding,  **  I  am  very  apt  to  mea- 
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"  fure  a  man's  underftanding,  by  the  opinion  he 
"  entertains  of  that  author.'* 

It  were  perhaps  to  be  wifhed,  that  he  had  ta- 
ken a  little  more  pains  to  illuftrate  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  that  logic,  the  value  of  which 
he  eftimated  fo  highly  j  more  efpecially,  to  point 
out  the  modifications  with  which  it  is  applicable 
to  the  fcience  of  mind.  Many  important  hints, 
indeed,  connefted  with  this  fubjed,  may  be  col- 
leded  from  different  parts  of  his  writings  ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  more  ample  dif- 
cuflion  of  it  in  a  preliminary  differtation,  might 
have  thrown  light  on  the  fcope  of  many  of  his 
refearches,  and  obviated  fome  of  the  moil  plau- 
fible  objections  which  have  been  ilated  to  his 
conclufions. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  at  prefent,  to 
attempt  to  fupply  a  dejideratum  of  fo  great  si 
magnitude  ; — an    undertaking    which,   I  truft, 
will  find  a  more  convenient  place,  in  the  farther 
profecution  of  thofe  fpeculations  with  refped  to 
the  Intellectual  Powers  which  I  have  already 
fubmitted  to  the  public.   The  detached  remark? 
which  follow,  are  offered  merely  as  a  fupple- 
inent  to  what  I  have  ftated  concerning  the  na- 
ture 
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and  objed:  of  this  branch  of  ftudy,  in  the 
duftion  to  the  Pbilofopby  of  the  Human 

e  influence  of  Bacon's  genius  on  the  fubfe- 
:  progrefs  of  phyfical  difcovery,  has  beei> 
m  fairly  appreciated  ;  by  fome  writers  al- 
entirely  overlooked  ;  and  by  others  conl;- 
[  as  the  fole  caufe  of  the  reformation  in 
ce  which  has  fince  taken  place.  Of  thefe 
extremes,  the  latter  certainly  is  the  leaft 
of  the  truth  ;  for,  in  the  whole  hiftory  of 
s,  no  other  individual  can  be  mentioned, 
e  exertions  have  had  fo  indifputable  an  ef- 
in  forwarding  the  intelleftual  progrefs  of 
dnd.  On  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  ac- 
dedged,  that  before  the  aera  when  Bacon 
ired,  various  philofophers  in  different  parts 
jrope  had  {truck  into  the  right  path  ;  and  it 
perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  any  one  im- 
mt  rule  with  refpedt  to  the  true  method  of 
ligation  be  contained  in  his  works,  of  which 
int  can  be  traced  in  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs. 
great  merit  lay  in  concentrating  their  feeble 
fcattered  lights  ;  —  fixing  the  attention 
hilofophers  on  the  diilinguiihing  charac- 

teriilics 
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teriflics  of  true  and  of  falfe  fcience,  by  a  fell. 
city  of  illuftration  peculiar  to  himfelf,  feconded 
by  the  commanding  powers  of  a  bold  and  figura- 
tive eloquence.  The  method  of  inveAigation 
which  he  recommended  had  been  prcrioufly  fol- 
lowed in  every  inftance,  in  which  any  folid  dif- 
covery  had  been  made  with  refpeft  to  the  laws 
of  nature  ;  but  it  had  been  followed  accidental- 
ly, and  without  any  regular,  preconceived  de- 
fign  ;  and  it  was  referved  for  him  to  reduce  to 
rule  and  method  what  others  had  elfefled,  either 
fortuitouHy,  or  from  fome  momentary  gUmpic 
of  the  truth.  It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Dr  Reid, 
that  "  tlie  man  who  firft  difcovered  that  cold 
•'  freezes  water,  and  that  heat  turns  it  into  va- 
"  pour,  proceeded  on  the  fame  general  prin- 
**  ciple  by  which  Newton  difcovered  the  law 
•*  of  gravitation  and  the  properties  of  light 
"  His  Regula  FbUofophandi  are  maxims  of  com- 
"  mon  fenfe,  and  are  pradifed  every  day  in  com- 
"  mon  life  ;  and^e  who  philofophires  by  other 
••  rules,  either  concerning  the  material  fyflcn 
*'  or  concerning  the  mind,  miflakes  his  aim.' 

Thefe  remarks  are  not  intended 
from  the  jull  glory  of  Bacon  ;  for 
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all  thofc,  without  exception,  who  have  fyftema- 
tized  the  principles  of  any  of  the  arts.    Indeed, 
they  apply  lefs  forcibly  to  Him,  than  to  any 
other  philofopher  whofe  ftudies  have  been  di* 
reded  to  objedls  analogous  to  his  ;  inafmuch  as 
we  know  of  no  art,  of  which  the  rules  have 
been  reduced  fuccefsfully  into  a  didactic  form, 
when  the  art  itfclf  was  as  much  in  infancy  as 
experimental  philofophy  was  when  Bacon  wrote. 
— Nor  muft  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  utility  was 
finall  of  thus  attempting  to  fyftematize  the  ac- 
cidental proceffes  of  unenlightened  ingenuity, 
and  to  give  to  the  nobleft  exertions  of  Human 
Reafon,  the  fame  advantages  of  Scientific  Me- 
thod, which  have  contributed  fo  much  to  en- 
fure  the  fuccefs  of  genius  in  purfuits  of  inferior 
importance.      The    very    philofophical    motto 
which  Reynolds  has  fo  happily  prefixed  to  his 
Academical  Bifcourfes^  admits,   on   this  occa^ 
fion,  of  a  ftill   more   appropriate  application : 
**  Omnia  fere  quae  pra^ceptis  coptinentur  ab  inge^ 
niofis  hominibus  fiunt;  fed  cafu  quodam  ma^ 
gis  quam  fcientia.     Ideoque  d(  dtrina  et  ani- 
<<  madverfio  adhibenda  eft,  ut  ea  quae  intcrdum 
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**  fine  ratione  nobis  occurnint,  femper  in  noftra 
"  poteftate  fint ;  et  quoties  res  poftulaverit,  a 
"  nobis  ex  prseparato  adhibeantur.'* 

But  although  a  few  fuperior  minds  feem  td 
have  been  in  fome  meafure  predifpofed  for  that 
revolution  in  faience,  which  Bacon  contributed 
fo  powerfully  to  accomplifh,  the  cafe  was  very 
different  with  the  great  majority  of  thofc  who 
were  then  mod  diftinguilhed  for  learning  and 
talents.      His   views  were  plainly   too   advan- 
ced for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and,  that 
he  was  fenfible  of  this  himfelf,   appears  from 
thofe  remarkable  paflages,  in  which  he  ftyks 
himfelf,  "The  fervant  of  pofterity,"  and  "  be-' 
"  queaths  his  fame  to  future  times.*^ — ^Hobbes, 
who  in  his  early  youth,  had  enjoyed  his  friend- 
Ihip,  fpeaks,  a  cdnfiderable  time  after  Bacon*s 
death,  of  experimental  philofophy,  in  terms  of 
contempt ;  influenced  probably,  not  a  little,  by 
the  tendency  he  perceived  in  the  indudlive  me- 
thod of  inquiry,, to  undermine  the  foundations  cf 
that  fabric  of  fcepticifm  which  it  was  the  great 
objed  of  his  labours  to  rear.     Nay,  even  during 
the  courfe  of  the  laft  century,  it  has  been  left 
from  Bacon's  own  fpcculations,  than  from  the 

amples 
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examples  of  found  inveftigation  exhibited  by  a 
few  eminent  men,  who  profeffed  to  follow  him 
as  their  guide,  that  the  pradical  fpirit  of  his 
writings  has  been  caught  by  the  multitude  of 
phyfical  Experimentalifts  over  Europe  j — trutli 
and  good  fenfe  defcending  gradually,  in  this  as 
in  other  inftances,  by  the  force  of  imitation  and 
of  early  habit,  from  the  higher  orders  of  Intel- 
left  to  the  lower.  In  fome  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, more  efpecially,  the  circulation  of  Bacon's 
philofophical  works  has  been  furprifingly  flow. 
It  is  doubtful,  whether  Des  Cartes  himfelf 
ever  perufed  them;^  and,  as  late  as  the  year 
1759,  if  we  may  credit  Montucla,  they  were 
very  little  known  in  France.  The  introduAory 
difcourfe  prefixed  by  D'Alembert  to  die  En- 
cyclopediej  firft  recommended  them,  in  that  coun- 
try, to  general  attention. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place,  during 
the  two  lall  centuries,  in  the  plan  of  phyfical 
refearch,  and  the  fuccefs  which  has  fo  reipark- 
ably  attended  it,  could  not  fail  to  fuggefl  an  idea, 
that  fomething  analogous  might  probably  be 
accomplifhed  at.a  future  period,  with  refped  to 

the 
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the  phenomena  of  the  intelle£hial  world.  And 
accordingly,  various  hints  of  this  kind  may  be 
traced  in  different  authors,  fince  the  aera  of 
Newton's  difcoveries.  A  memorable  inftance 
occurs  in  the  prediftion  with  which  that  great 
man  concludes  his  Optics  ; — ^*  That  if  Natural 
"  Philofophy,  in  all  its  parts,  by  purfuing  the 
"  indu6live  method,  fliall  at  length  be  per- 
fefted,  the  bounds  of  Moral  Philofophy  will 
alfo  be  enlarged."  Similar  remarks  may  be 
found  in  other  publications ;  particularly  in 
Mr  Hume's  Treatife  of  Human  Nature^  where  1 
the  fubjedt  is  enlarged  on  with  much  in-  I 
genuity.  As  far,  however,  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  Dr  Reid  was  the  firft  who  conceived 
juftly  and  clearly  the  analogy  between  thefe  two 
different  branches  of  human  knowledge ;  de- 
fining with  precifion  the  diflindl  provinces  of 
Obfervation  and  of  Refledion,  in  fumifhing  the 
data  of  all  our  reafonings  concerning  Matter  and 
Mind ;  and  demonflrating  the  neceflity  of  a  care- 
ful feparation  between  the  phenomena  which 
they  refpedively  exhibit^  while  we  adhere  to 
the  fame  mode  of  philofophizing  in  invefti'- 
gating  the  laws  of  both. 

That 
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That  fo  many  philofophers  fliould  have  thus 
tnifled  their  aim,  in  profecuting  the  ftudy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  will  appear  the  lefs  fur- 
priling,  when  we  confider,  in  how  many  difficul- 
ties, peculiar  to  itfelf,  this  fcience  is  involved. 
It  is  fufficient  at  prefent  to  mention  thofe 
which  arife, — from  the  metaphorical  origin  of 
all  the  words  which  exprefs  the  intelleftual  phe- 
nomena ; — from  the  fubtle  and  fugitive  nature  of 
theobjeds  of  our  reafonings ; — ^from  the  habits  of 
inattention  we  acquire,  in  early  life,  to  the  fub- 
jeds  of  our  confcioufnefs  ; — and  from  the  preju- 
dices which  early  impreffions  and  ailbciations  cre- 
ate to  warp  our  opinions.  It  muft  be  remember- 
ed, too,  that  in  the  fcience  of  mind  (fo  imper- 
fedly  are  its  logical  rules  as  yet  underilood  !) 
we  have  not  the  fame  checks  on  the  abufes  of 
our  reafoning  powers,  which  ferve  to  guard  us 
againft  error  in  our  other  refearches.  In  phyfics, 
a  fpeculative  miftake  is  abandoned,  when  con- 
tradicted by  fafts  which  flxike  the  fenfes.  In 
mathematics,  an  abfurd  or  inconfiftent  con- 
clufion  is  admitted  as  a  demonftrative  proOf  of  a 
faulty  hypothefis.  But,  in  thofe  inquiries  which 
relate  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  the  ab- 
furdities  and  inconfiftencies  to  which  we  are  led 
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by  almofl  all  the  fyftems  hitherto  propoCed,  in- 

ftead  of  fuggefting  corredions   and    improve* 

ments  on  thefe  fyftems,  have  too  frequently  had 

the  effedl  of  producing  fcepticifm  with  refpedl  to 

all  of  them  alike.     How  melancholy  is  the  con- 

feflion  of  Hume  I — "  The  intenfe  view  of  thcfq 

*'  manifold  contradidlions  and  imperfedions  in 

^'  human  reafon,  has  fo  wrought  upon  me,  and 

**  heated  my  brain;  that  I  am  ready  to  rejed  all 

**  belief  and  reafoning,  and  can  look  upon  no 

**  opinion  even  as  more  probable  or  likely  than 

"  another." 

Under  thefe  difcouragements  to  this  branch 
of  ftudy,  it  affords  us  fome  comfort  to  refledl  oa 
the  great  number  of  important  fads  with  rc- 
fped  to  the  mind,  which  are  fcattered  in  the 
writings  of  Philofophers.  As  the  fubjed  of  our 
inquiry  here  lies  within  our  own  breaft,  a  cm- 
fiderable  mixture  of  truth  may  be  expeded 
even  in  thofe  fyftems  which  aremoft  erroneous; 
not  only  becaufe  a  number  of  men  can  fcarcdy 
be  long  impofed  on  by  a  hypothefis  which  is 
perfcdly  groundlcfs,  concerning  the  objeAs  of 
their  own  confcioufnefs  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  ge- 
nerally by  an  alliance  with  truth  and  with  the 

original 
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original  principles  of  human  nature,  that  pre- 
judices and  aflbciations  produce  their  efTedts. 
Perhaps  it  may  even  be  affirmed,  that  our  pro- 
grefs  in  this  refearch  depends  lefs  on  the  degree 
of  our  induftry  and  invention,  than  on  our  fa- 
gacity  and  good  fenfe  in  feparating  old  difco- 
Veries  from  the  errors  which  have  been  blended 
with  them  ;  and  on  that  candid  and  difpaffionate 
temper  that  may  prevent  us  from  being  led 
aftray  by  the  love  of  novelty,  or  the  affection 
of  Angularity.  In  this  refped,  the  fcience  of 
mind  poffeffes  a  very  important  advantage  over 
that  which  relates  to  the  laws  of  the  material 
world.  The  former  has  been  cultivated  with 
more  or  lefs  fuccefs  in  all  ages  and  countries : 
the  fafts  which  fef ve  as  the  bafis  of  the  lat- 
ter have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  been 
coUedled  during  the  courfe  of  the  two  laft  cen- 
turies. An  obfervation  fimilar  to  this  is  ap- 
plied to  fyflcntS  of  Ethics  by  Mr  Smith,  in  his 
account  of  the  theory  of  Mandeville  ;  and 
the  illuftration  he  gives  of  it  may  be  extended 
with  equal  propriety  to  the  fcience  of  mind  in 
general.  "  A  fyftem  of  Natural  PKilofophy," 
he  remarks,  5*  may  appear  very  plaufible,  and 
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"  be,  for  a  long  time,  very  generally  received 
**  in  the  world,  and  yet  have  no  foundation  in 
''  nature,  nor  any  fort  of  refemblance  to  the 
**  truth.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  fyftems  of 
"  Moral  Philofophy.  When  a  traveller  gives  an 
"  account  of  fome  diftant  country,  he  may  im- 
**  pofe  upon  our  credulity  the  mod  groundlefs 
**  and  abfurd  fictions  as  the  mod  certain  mat- 
**  ters  of  fad  :  But  when  a  perfon  pretends  to 
**  inform  us  of  what  paiTes  in  our  neighbour- 
'*  hood,  and  of  the  affairs  of  the  very  parilh  wc 
**  live  in,  though  here  too,  if  we  are  fo  care- 
**  lefs  as  not  to  examine  things  with  our  owii 

eyes,  he  may  deceive  us  in  many  refpeds ; 

yet  the  greatefl  falfehoods  which  he  impofes 
**  on  us  mu(t  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  truth, 
**  and  muft  even  have  a  confiderable  mixture 
*'  of  truth  in  them." 

Thefe  confiderations  demonftrate  the  eflential 
importance,  in  this  branch  of  ftudy,  of  formingi 
at  the  commencement  of  our  inquiries,  juft  no- 
tions of  the  criteria  of  true  and  falfe  fcience, 
and  of  the  rules  of  philofophical  inveiligation. 
They  demonftrate,  at  the  lame  time,  that  an  at- 
tention to  the  rules  of  philofophizing,  as  they  aie 
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exemplified  in  the  phyfical  refearches  of  New- 
ton and  his  followers,  although  the  bed  of  all 
preparations  for  an  examination  of  the  mental 
phenomena,  is  but  one  of  the  fteps  necefiary  to 
enfure  out  fuccefs.  On  an  accurate  comparifon 
of  the  two  fubjeds,  it  might  probably  appeat, 
that  after  this  preliminary  ftep  has  been  gain- 
ed, the  moft  arduous  part  of  the  procefs  ftill 
remains.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  it  is  not 
from  any  defed  in  the  power  of  ratiocination 
or  deduftion,  that  bur  fpeculative  errors  chiefly 
arife : — a  fadl  of  which  we  have  a  dccifivc 
proof  in  the  facility  with  which  moft  ftudents 
may  be  taught  the  mathematical  and  phyfical 
fciences,  when  compared  with  the  dignity  of 
leading  their  minds  to  the  truth  on  queftions  of 
morals  and  politics. 

The  logical  rules  which  lay  the  foimxlation  of 
found  and  ufeful  conclufions  concerninj^the  laws 
of  this  internal  world,  although  not^' altogether 
overlooked  by  Lord  Bacon,  weife  plainly  not 
the  principal  objedl  of  his  work ;  and  what  he 
has  written  on  the  fubjed,  cbnfifts  chiefly  of  de- 
tached hints  dropt  cafu^y  in  the  courfe  of 
other  fpeculations.    A  compreheiifive  View^of 
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t]}ie  fciences  and  ^rts  dq)endent  oh  the  philofo^ 
pby  of  the  humaa  mind,  exhihiting  t^  relft- 
tions  which  they  hear  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
general  fyftem  of   human  knowledg^^  would 
form  a  natural  and  ufejEtil  introduAion  to  the 
ftudy  of  .thefe  logical  principles;  hut  fuch  a 
View  remains  flill  a  dejideratum^  after  all  the  ad« 
Vances  made  towards  it  hy  BacIon  and  D'AuM-^ 
BERT.    Indeed,  in  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of 
things,  much  is  wanting  to  complete  and  per- 
fedt  that  more  fimple  part  of  their  intelledual 
map  which  relates  to  the  material  univerfe^— 
Of  the  inconliderable  progr^fa  hitherto  made 
towards  £l  jufl;  delineation  of  the  Method  to  be 
purfued  iji  ftudying  the  mental  phenomena,  oo 
other  evidence  is  neceflUry  than  this.  That  the 
fources  of  error  and  felfe  judgment,  fo  peculiarij 
conneded,  in  confequenoe  of  the  afibciation  of 
ideas,  tvith  fludies  in  which  our  beft  interefts  are 
immediately  and  deepjy  concerned^  have  never 
yet  been  inveftigated  with  fuch  accuracy,  as  to 
afford  effedual  aid  to  the  itudent,  in  his  attempts 
to  countera<^  their,  influence.      One  of  thefe 
fources  alone, — that  which  arifts  from  the  im* 
pMeilUons  of  language, — ^fumiflie^  an  exceptioB 

to 
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to  the  general  jremark.  It  aittraded^  fortunate- 
ly, the  particular  notice  of  Lockz,  wbofe  obfer- 
rations  with  refpei%  to  it^  compofe,  perhaps,  the 
mod  valuable  part  of  his  philoibphical  writings  ; 
and,  fince  the  time  of  Condillag,  the  fubjed): 
has  been  ft  ill  more  deeply  analyzed  by  others. 
Even  on  this  article,  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  'y  but  enough  has  been  already  accomplifh- 
ed  to  juftify  the  profound  aphorlfm  in  which 
Bacon  pointed  it  out  to  the  attention  of  his  fol- 
lowers :-~"  Credunt  hoiAines  rationem  ftiam^ 
**  verbis  imjperate  j  fed  fit  etiam  ut  verba  vim 
^'  fuam  fupcr  rationem  retd^queant  */• 

Into  thafe'  logical  difcuffioAs  concerning  th^ 
means  of  advancing  the  philofophy  of  human  iia-^ 
ture,  Dv  Reid  has  feldom  ent^ed ;  and  Itill  more 
rarely  has  he  iridulged  himfelf  in  tracing  the 
numerous  relations,  by  which  thi»  philofophy 
is  connefted  with  the  practical  bufinefs  of  life. 
But  he  has  dohe  what  was  ftill  more  effential  at 

P4  the 


*  This  paflage  of  Bacon  forms  the  motto  to  a  very  in« 
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the  time  he  wrote :  he  has  exemplified,  with  the 
happieft  iiiccefs,  that  method  of  ifiveftigration  hj 
which  alone  any  folid  progrefscan  be  made  ;  di- 
leding:  his  inquiries  to  a  Aibjed;  which  forms  a 
neceflary -ground  work  for  the  labours  of  his  fac- 
ceflbrs, — an  analyfis  of  the.  various  powers  and 
principles  belonging  to  our  conftitutioiL     Of  the 
importance  of  this  undertaking,  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  it  flands  fomewhat,  although  I  con- 
fefs  ndt  altogether,  ip  the  fame  relation  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  intdledual  and  moraL  fcience, 
(fuch  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  ethics,  natu- 
ral theology,  and  politics),  in  which  the  anato- 
my of  the  human  body  Hands  to.  the  different 
branches  of  phyfiology  and  pathology.    And  as 
a  courfe  of  medical  education  naturally,  or  ra- 
ther neceffarily,  begins  with  a  general  furvey  of 
man's  animal  frame  ;  fo,  I  apprehend,  that  the 
proper,  or  rather  the  eflential  preparation  for 
thofe  flqdies  which  regard  our  nobler  concerns, 
is  an  examination  of  the  principles  which  belong 
to  man  as  an  intelligent,  adlive,  focial,  and  mo- 
ral being.     Nor  does   the  importance  of  fuch 
^  analyfis  refl  heire ;    it  exerts  an  influence 
over  all  thofe  fciences  and  arts  which  are  con* 
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nei^ed  with  the  material  world ;  arid  the  phi- 
lofophj  of  Bacon  itfelf,  while  it  points  out  the 
road  to  phjfical  truth,  is  but  a  branch  of  the 
philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 

The  fubftance  of  thefe  remarks  is  admirably 
exprefled  by  Mr  Hume  in  the  following  paf- 
fage,->— allowances  being  made  for  a  few  trifling 
peculiarities  of  expreffion,  borrowed  from  the 
theories  which  were  prevalent  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote :  "  'Tis  evident,  that  all  the  fciences 
*^  have  a  relation,  greater  or  lefs,  to  humaii  na- 
"  ture,  and  that,  however  wide  any  or  them 
"  may  fcem  to  run  from  it,  they  ftill  return 
**  back  by  one  paffage  or  another.     Even  ma- 
**  thematics,  natural  philofophy,    and  natural 
*^  religion,  are  in  fome  meafurc  dependent  on 
"  the  fcience  of  man  5  fince  they  lie  under  the 
**  cognifance  of  men,  and  are  judged  of  by 
"  their  powers  and  faculties.     It  is  impoffible' 
"  to  tell  what  changes  and  improvements  we' 
might  make  in  thefe  fciences,  were  we  tho- 
roughly acqiiainted  with  the  extent  and  iforce 
^'  of  human  underilanding,  and  could  explain 
"  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  employ,  and  of 
<«  the  operations  we  perform  in  our  reafonings. 

"  If, 
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^  .If»  therefore^  the  fcieiices>  of '  mathematics, 
^'  natural  philofophy,  and  natural  religion,  have 
fuch  a  dependence  on  the  kn6wledge  of  man, 
what  may  be  expedled  in  the  other  fcienceSi 
'^  whpfe  connection  with  human  nature  is  more 
**  clofe  and  intimate  ?  The  fole  end  of  logic  is 
to  explain  the  principles  and  operations  of 
our  reafoning  faculty,  and  the  nature  of  our 
ideas :  morals  and  xriticifm  regard  our  taftes 
and  fcntimetits  :  And  politics  (ionfider  men  as 
united  in  fociety,  and  dependent  on  each 
other.  In  thafe  four  fciences  of  logic,  morals, 
crit^ifm  and  politics,  is  comprehended  almoft 
every  thing  which  it  can  any  way  iJhpart  us 
"  to  be  acquainted  witb^  orwhich  can  tend  ci- 
**  ther  to  the  improvement  61?  ornament  of  tha 
^  human  mind. 

^  Here^  then,  is  the  only  expedient  from 
^  which  we  can  hope  for  fuccefs  in  our  philo^ 
**  fophical  refearchesj  to  leftve  the  tedious, 
**  lingering  method^  whi<;h.  we  haye  hhherto 
''  followed  y  and,  inftead  of  takings  nofw  and 
*'  then^  a  caftle  or  village  -on  jthe  frootitr,  to 
**  march  up  diredly  to  the  capital  car  cefitre  of 
^'  thefe  fciences,  to  h waaa  nature  itfttlC(  wMch 

'^  beiqg 
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**  being  once  mafters  of,  we  may  every  where 
**  elfe  hope  for  an  cafy  viftory.  From  this  fta- 
**  tion,  we  may  extend  our  conquefts  over  all 
"  thofe  fciences  which  more  intimately  concern 
**  human  life,  and  may  afterwards  proceed  at 
**  leifure  to  difcover  more  fully  thofe  which 
**  arc  the  obje<Ss  of  pure  curiofity.  There  is  no 
**  queftion  of  importance,  \yhofe  decifion  is  not 
"  comprized  in  the  fcience  of  man  j  and  ther^ 
'*  is  none  which  can  be  decided  with  any  cer- 
**  tainty,  before  wc  become  acquainted  with 
♦*  that  fcience." 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  accompliihment 
of  the  dcfign  fo  forcibly  recommended  in  the 
foregoing  quotation,  by  exemplifying,  in  an  ana- 
lyiis  of  our  mod  important  intellcflual  and  ac- 
tive  principles,  the  only  method  of  carrying  it 
fuccefsfuUy  into  execution,  was  the  great  ob- 
jedl  of  Dr  Reid,  in  all  his  various  philofo- 
phical  publications.  In  examining  thefe  prin- 
ciples,  he  had  chiefly  in  view  a  vindication  of 
thofe  fundamental  laws  of  belief  which  fonn 
the  groundwork  of  human  knowledge,  againft 
the  attacks  made  on  their  authority  iix  fomp 
modem  fyllems  of  fcepticifm ,  leaving  to  his 

fucceflbrs 
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fucceflbrs  the  more  agreeable  talk  of  applying  the 
philofophy  of  the  mind  to  its  pradical  ufes.  On 
the  analjifis  and  claflification  of  our  powers, 
which  he  has  propofed;  much  room^  for  improTe- 
ment  niuft'  haVe  been  left  in  fo  valt  an  underta- 
king ;  but  imperfedtions  of  this  kind  do  not  ne<> 
ceflarily  aSe(3r  the  jultnefs  of  his  conclufions, 
even  where  they  may  fuggeft  to  future  inqui- 
rers  the  advantages  of  a  fimpler  arrangement, 
and  a  more  definite  phrafeolbgy.  Nor  muit  it 
be  foi^tten,  that,  m  confequence  of  the  plan 
he  has  followed,  the  miftakes  which  may  be  de- 
tefted  in  partibtdar  parts  of  his  works,  imply  no 

4 

fuch  weaknefs  in  the  fabric  he  has  reared,  as 

■ 

might  have  been  juftly  apprehended,  had  he 
pref6nted  a  connefled  fyllem  founded  on  gra- 
tuitous  hypothefes,  or  oh  arbitrary  definitions. 
The  detections,  on  the  cbntraiy,  of  his  occaiion- 
al  errors,  may  be  expefted,  from  the  invariable 

cottfiftency  and  harmony  of  truth,  tg  throw  new 

.1  I     ,     . 

lights  on  thofe  parts  of  his  work,  where  his  in- 
quiries  have  been  more  fuccefsful ;  as  the  cor- 
redion  of  a  particular  miftatement  in  an  authen- 
tic hiftory,  is  ofteiT  found,  by  completing  an 
fnl^erfed  link,  or  reconciling  a  feeming  contra- 

diftion, 
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diftion,  to  difpel  the  doubts  which  hung  over 
the  mofl  faithful  and  accurate  details  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

In  Dr  Re  id's  firft  performance,  he  confineS 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  five  fenfes,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  neceflarily  connedled  with 
them  ;  referving  the  further  profecution  of  the 
fubjed  for  a  future  period.  At  that  time^  indeed, 
he  feems  to  have  thought, that  a  more  comprehen- 
five  examination  of  the  mind  was  an  enterprife 
too  great  for  one  individual.  "  The  powers," 
he  obferves,  "  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of 
**  tafte,  of  reafoning,  of  moral  perception,  the 
**  will,  the  pafiions,  the  afTedtions,  and  all  the 
"  aftive  powers  of  the  foul,  prefent  a  boundlefs 
"  field  of  philofophical  difquifition,  which  the 
"  author  of  this  Inquiry  is  far  from  thinking 
*'  himfelf  able  to  explore  with  accuracy.  Ma- 
"  ny  authors  of  ingenuity,  ancient  and  modem, 
**  have  made  incurfions  into  this  vaft  territory, 
'^  and  have  communicated  ufeful  obfervations ; 
but  there  is  realbn  to  believe,  that  thofe 
who  have  pretended  to  give  us  a  map  of  the 
•*  whole,  hava  fatisfied  themfelves  with  a  very 
'<  inaccurate  and  incomplete  furvey.    If  Gali- 
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^  LEO  had  attempted  a  complete  fyftem  of  na- 
"  tural  philofophy,  he  had  probably  done  littk 
"  fervice  to  mankind ;  but,  by  confining  him- 
<<  felf  to  what  was  within  his  comprehenfion, 
*^  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fyftem  of  know- 
"  ledge,  which  rifes  by  degrees,  and  does  ho- 
"  nour  to  the  human  underflanding.  Newtok, 
*'  building  upon  this  foundation,  and  in  like 
•*  manner,  confining  his  inquiries  to  the  law  of 
"  gravitation,  and  the  properties  of  light,  pcr- 
**  formed  wonders*  If  he  had  attempted  a  great 
^<  deal  more,  he  had  done  a  great  deal  lefs,  and 
<'  perhaps  nothing  at  all.  Ambitious  of  follow- 
ing fuch  great  examples,  with  unequal  ileps, 
alas !  and  unequal  force,  we  have  attempted 
an  inquiry  into  one  little  comer  only,  of  the 
•*  human  mind ;  that  comer  which  feems  to  be 
"  moft  expofed  to  vulgar  obfervation,  and  to  be 
"  moft  eafily  comprehended ;  and  yet,  if  wc 
"  have  delineated  it  juftly,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
"  ledged,  that  the  accounts  heretofore  given  of 
**  it  were  very  lame,  and  wide  of  the  truth.** 

From  thefe  obfervations,  when  compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  the  author 
lived  to  execute,  there  is  fomc  ground  for  fup- 

pofing. 
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pofing,  that,  in  the  progrefs  of  his  refeatches, 
l^e  became  more  and  more  fenfible  of  the  mil'* 
tual  connedion  and  dependence  which  exifts 
among  the  conclufions  we  form  concerning  the 
various  principles  of  human  nature  ;  even  con- 
cerning thofe  which  feem,  on  a  fuperficial  view, 
to  have  the  moft  remote  relation  to  each  other : 
And  it  was  fortunate  for  the  world,  that,  in  this 
refped,  he  was  induced  to  expend  his  views  fi> 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  original  defign.  His 
examination,  indeed,  of  the  powers  of  external 
perception,  and  of  the  queftions  immediately 
conneded  with  them,  bears  marks  of  a  ftill  more 
minute  diligence  and  accuracy  than  appear  in 
fome  of  his  fpeculations  concerning  the  other 
parts  of  our  frame  ;  and  what  he  has  written  on 
the  former  fubjed,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Hu-^ 
man  Mind^  h  evidently  more  highly  finilhed 
both   in  matter  and   form,  than  the  volumes 
which  he  publifhed  in  his  more  advanced  years. 
The  value,  however,  of  thefe  is  ineftimable  to 
•future  adventurers  in  the  fame  arduous  imderta- 
king  ;  not  only,  in  confequence  of  the  aids  they 
iumifh  as  a  rough  draught  of  the  field  to  be 
examined,  but,  by  the  example  they  exhibit 

of 
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of  a  method,  of  inveftigation  on  fuch  fubjeds,  tu« 
therto  very  imperfectly  miderftood  by  jdiilofi>- 
phers.  It  is  by  the  origmality  of  this  method,  fo 
fyftematically  purfued  in  all  his  refearcfaes,  fiill 
more  than  by  the  importance  of  .his  particular 
conclufionsy  that  he  (lands  fo  confpicuoufly  di- 
iiinguifhed  among  thofe  who  have  hitherto  pro- 
fecuted  aoaljrtically  the  ftudy  of  Man. 

I  have  heard  it  fometimes  mentioned,  asra  fub- 
jed  of  regret,  that  the  writers  who  have  applied 
themfelves  to  this  branch  of  knowledge,  have, 
in  general,  aimed  at  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
was  poflible  to  accomplifh  ;  extending  their  re- 
fearches  to  all  the  different  parts  of  our  confti- 
tution,  while  a  long  life  might  be  well  employ- 
ed in  examining  and  defcribing  the  phenomena 
conneiSted  with  any  one  particular  faculty.  Dr 
Reid,  in  a  paffage  already  quoted  from  his  A- 
quiry^  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  give  fome 
countenance  to  this  opinion  ;  if  his  own  fubfe- 
quent  labours  did  not  fo  ftrongly  fan<5tion  the 
pradice  in  queftion.  Ihe  truth,  I  apprehend, 
is.  That  fach  detached  refearches  concenung 
the  human  mind,  can  feldom  be  attempted  with 

much. 
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tnuch  hope  of  fuccefs  ;  and  that  thofe  who  have 
recommended  them,  have  not  attended  fuffi- 
ciently  to  the  circumftances  which  fo  remarkably 
diftinguifli  this  ftudy,  from  tliat  which  has  for 
its  objed:  the  i  philofophy  of  the  material  world. 
A  few  remarks  in  illuftration  of  this  propofition 
feem  to  me  to  be  necefraty,  in  order  to  juftify 
the  reafonablenefs  of  Dr  Reid's  imdertaking ; 
and  they  will  be  found  to  apply  with  ftill  great *• 
er  force,  to  the  labours  of  fuch,  as  may  wifh  to 
avail  themfelves  of  a  fimilar  analyfis  in  explain- 
ing the  varieties  of  human  genius  and  charadler, 
or  in  developing  the  latent  capacities  of  the 
youthful  mind. 

One  confideration  of  a  more  general  nature 
is,  in  the  firft  place,  worthy  of  notice  ;  that  in 
the  infancy  of  every  fcience,  the  grand  and  fun- 
damental dejideratuvi  is  a  bold  and  comprehenlive 
Outline  *, — fomewhat  for  the  fame  reafon,  that,  in 
the  cultivation  of  an  extenfive  country,  forefts 
muft  be  cleared,  and  wildernefles  reclaimed,  be- 
fore the  limits  of  private  property  are  fixed  with 
accuracy ;  and  long  before  the  period,  when  the 
divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  feparate  poffeflions 

E  give 
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give  rife  to  the  details  of  a  curious  and  refined 
hufbandry.  The  fpeculations  of  Lord  Bacox 
embraced  all  the  objects  of  human  knowledge. 
Thofe  of  Newton  and  Boyle  were  confined  to 
phyfics ;  but  included  an  aflonifhing  range  of 
the  material  univerfe.  The  labours  of  their 
fucceflbrs  in  our  own  times,  have  been  employ- 
ed with  no  lefs  zeal,  in  purfuing  thofe  more 
particular,  but  equally  abftrufe  invefligations^ 
in  which  They  were  unable  to  engage,  for 
want  of  a  fufiicient  flock,  both  of  fa6ts  and 
of  general  principles ;  and  which  did  not  per- 
haps intereil  their  curiofity  in  any  confiderable 
degree. 

If  thefc  obfervations  are  allowed  to  hold  to  a 
certain  extent  with  refpecl  to  all  the  fciences^ 
they  apply  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  the 
fubjefts  treated  of  in  Dr  Reid's  writings  ;— 
fubjeds  which  are  all  fo  intimately  conneded, 
that  it  may  be  doubted,  if  it  be  poffible  to  in- 
veftigate  any  one  completely,  without  fome  ge- 
neral acquaintance,  at  leaft,  with  the  reft.  Even 
the  theory  of  the  Underftanding  may  receive  im- 
portant lights  from  an  examination  of  the  Ac- 
tive and  the  Moral  powers  j  the  ftate  of  which 

in 
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'  in  the  mind  of  every  individual,  will  be  found 
*  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  his  intelleftual 
charader : — while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  accu- 
rate analyfis  of  the  faculties  of  the  Underftand- 
■"  ing,  would  probably  go  far  to  obviate  the  fcep- 
tical  difficulties  which  have  been  darted  con- 
cerning the  Origin  of  our  Moral  Ideas.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  therefore,  that,  whatever  be  the 
department  of  mental  fcience  that  we  propofe 
more  particularly  to  cultivate,  it  is  neceflary 
to  begin  with  a  furvey  of  human  nature  in  all 
its  various  parts  ;  ftudying  thcfe  parts,  how- 
ever, not  fo  much  on  their  own  account,  as 
with  a  reference  to  the  applications  of  which 
our  conclufions  are  fufceptible  to  our  favourite 
purpofe.  The  refearches  of  Dr  Reid,  when  con- 
fidered  carefully  in  the  relation  which  they  bear 
to  each  other,  afford  numberlefs  illuftrations  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark.  His  leading  delign 
was  evidently  to  overthrow  the  modem  fyftem 
of  fcepticifm ;  and  at  every  fucceffive  ftep  of  his 
progrefs,  new  and  unexpeded  lights  break  in 
on  his  fundamental  principles. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  their  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  condud  of  the  underftanding, 

£  2  and 
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and  the  culture  of  the  heart,  that  fuch  -partial 
views  are  likely  to  be  dangerous  ;  for  here, 
they  tend  not  only  to  miflead  our  theoretical 
conclufions,  but  to  counteraft  our  improve- 
ment and  happinefs.  Of  this  I  am  fo  fully 
convinced,  that  the  mod  faulty  theories  of  hu- 
man nature,  provided  only  they  embrace  the 
whole  of  it,  appear  to  me  lefs  mifchievous  in 
their  probable  effects,  than  thofe  more  accurate 
and  microfcopical  refearches  which  are  habitu- 
ally confined  to  one  particular  comer  of  our 
conftitution.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  where 
the  attention  is  wholly  engrofled  wkh  the  intel- 
ledual  powers,  the  moral  principles  will  be  in 
danger  of  running  to  wafte :  and  it  is  no  lefs 
certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  by  confining 
our  care  to  the  moral  conftitution  alone,  we 
may  fuffer  the  underftanding  to  remain  un- 
der the  influence  of  unhappy  prejudices,  and 
deftitute  of  thofe  juft  and  enlightened  views, 
without  which  the  worthieft  difpofitions  arc  of 
little  ufe,  either  to  ourfelves  or  to  fociety.  An 
exclufive  attention  to  any  one  of  the  fubordi- 
nate  parts  of  our  frame,  —  to  the  culture  of 
tafte,  (for  example),  or  of  the  argumentative 

powers, 
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powers,  or  even  to  the  refinement  of  our  moral 
fentiments  and  feelings, — muft  be  attended  with 
a  hazard  proportionally  greater. 

"  In  forming  the  human  charader,"  fays 
Bacon,  in  a  paflage  which  Lord  Bolingbroke 
has  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  fineft  and  deep- 
eft  in  his  writings,  **  we  muft  not  proceed,  as  a 
^  ftatuary  docs  in  forming  a  ftatue,  who  works 
"  fometimes  on  the  face,  fometimes  on  the  limbs, 
"  fometimes  on  the  folds  of  the  drapery  j  but 

we  muft  proceed  (and  it  is  in  our  power  to 

proceed)  as  Nature  does  in  forming  a  flower, 
"  or  any  other  of  her  produftions  ; — fhe  throws 
"  out  altogether,  and  at  once,  the  whole  fyftem 
"  of  being,  and  the  rudiments  of  all  the  parts. 
^  Rudimenta  partium  omnium  Jimid park  et  pro^ 
"  ducit^.'' 

Of  this  paflage,  fo  ftrongly  marked  with  Ba- 
con's capacious  intelledt,  and  fo  richly  adorned 
with  his    **  philofophical  fancy,''    I  will    not 

e  3  weaken 
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*  In  the  foregoing  paragraph,  I  have  borrowed  (with  a 
▼cry  trifling  alteration)   Lord  Bolxngbrori's  words,  in  a 
beautiful  paraphrafe  oa  Bacon^s  remark. — See  bis  Idea  of 
a  Patriot  lung. 
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weaken  the  impreffion  by  any  comment ;  and, 
indeed,  to  thofe  who  do  not  intuitively  per- 
ceive its  evidence,  no  comment  would  be  ufe- 
fiil. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  faid  of  Dr  Reid's 
fpeculations,  I  have  confined  myfelf  to  fuch  ge- 
neral views  of  the  fcope  of  his  refearches,  and 
of  his  mode  of  philofophizing,  as  feemed  moft 
likely  to  facilitate  the  perufal  of  his  works  to 
thofe  readers  who  have  not  been  much  conver- 
fant  with  thefe  abftrad  difquiiitions.  A  flight 
review  of  fome  of  the  more  important  and  fun- 
damental objeftions  which  have  been  propofed 
to  his  doftrines,  may,  I  hope,  be  ufeful  as  a  far- 
ther preparation  for  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudy. 

Of  thefe  objedions,  the  four  following  appear 
to  me  to  be  chiefly  entitled  to  attention. 

1.  That  he  has  alfumed  gratuitoufly  in  all  his 
reafonings,  that  theoi;y  concerning  the  ^uman 
foul,  which  the  fcheme  of  materialifm  calls  in 
queftion. 

2.  That  his  views  tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
philofophical  curiofity,  by  ftating  as  ultimate 
fafts,  phenomena  which  may  be  refolved  inta- 
principles  more  fimple  and  general. 

3.  That, 
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3.  That,  by  an  unneceffary  multiplication  of 
original  or  inftindive  principles,  he  has  brought 
the  fcience  of  mind  into  a  (late  more  perplexed 
and  unfatisfadory,  than  that  in  which  it  was 
left  by  Locke  and  his  fucceflbrs. 

4.  That  his  philofophy,  by  fandioning  an  ap- 
peal from  the  decilions  of  the  learned  to  the 
voice  of  the  multitude,  is  unfavourable  to  a  fpi- 
rit  of  free  inquiry,  and  lends  additional  (labi- 
lity to  popular  errors. 

I.  With  refpedl  to  Dr  Reid's  fuppofed  af- 
fumption  of  a  doubtful  hypothefis  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  thinking  and  fentient  prin- 
ciple, it  is  almod  fufficient  for  me  to  obferve, 
that  the  charge  is  diredled  againfl  that  very 
point  of  his  philofophy  in  which  it  is  mod  com- 
pletely invulnerable.  The  circumftance  which 
peculiarly  charafterixes  the  indudlive  fcience  of 
mind  is,  that  it  profeffes  to  abftain  from  all  fpc- 
culations  concerning  its  nature  and  effence ; 
confining  the  attention  entirely  to  phenomena^ 
for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  confciouf- 
nefs,  and  to  the  laws  by  which  thefe  phenomena 
are  regulated.    In  this  refpedl,  it  diflfers  equally, 
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in  its  fcope,  from  the  pneumatological  difculfioos 
of  the  fchools ;  and  from  the  no  lefs  vifionary 
theories,    fo  loudly  vaunted  by  the  phyfiolo- 
gical   metaphyficians  of   more  modem   times. 
Compared  with  the  firft,  it  differs,  as  the  in- 
quiries of  the  mechanical  ^hilo{o]fheK  concerning 
the  laws  of  moving  bodies,  differ  from  the  dif- 
cullions  of  the  ancient  fophifts  concerning  the 
exiftcnce  and  the  nature  of  motion.     Compared 
with  the  other,  the  difference  is  analogous  to 
what  exills  between  the  conclufions  of  Newton 
concerning  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  his  query 
concerning  the  invifible  ether  of  which  he  fup- 
pofed  it  might,  poffibly,  be  the  effed.    The  feds 
which  this  indudlive  fcience  aims  at  afcertain- 
ing,  reft  on  their  own  proper  evidence  ;  —  an 
evidence  unconnected  with  all  thefe  hypothefes, 
and  which  would  not,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  be 
affeded,  although  the  truth  of  any  one  of  them 
ftiould  be  fully  eftablifhed.     It  is  not,  therefore, 
on  account  of  its  inconfiftency  with  any  favou- 
rite opinions  of  my  own,  that  I  would  oppofc 
the  difquifitions  either  of  fcholaftic  pneumato- 
logy>  or  of  phyliological  metaphyfics  ;  but  bc- 
paufc  I  confider  them  as  an  idle  wafte  of  time 

an4 
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and  genius  on  queftions  where  our  conclulions 
can  neither  be  verified  nor  overturned  by  an  ap- 
peal to  experiment  or  obfervation.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  query  concerning  the  caufe  of  gravi- 
tation was  certainly  not  inconfijlent  with  his  own 
difcoveries  concerning  its  laws  ;  but  what  would 
have  been  the  confequences  to  the  world,  if  he 
had  indulged  himfelf  in  the  profecution  of  hypo- 
thetical theories  with  rcfpcft  to  the  former,  in- 
ftead  of  direding  his  aftonifhing  powers  to  an  in- 
veftigation  of  the  latter  ? 

That  the  general  fpirit  of  Dr  Reid's  Philofo- 
phy  is  hoftile  to  t»he  conclufions  of  the  Mate- 
rialift,  is  indeed  a  fadl :  Not,  however,  becaufe 
his  fyftem  refts  on  the  contrary  hypothefis  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  but  becaufe  his  inqui- 
ries have  a  powerful  tendency  to  wean  the 
underflanding  gradually  from  thofe  obftinate  af- 
fociations  and  prejudices,  to  which  the  common 
mccHanical  theories  of  mind  owe  all  their  plau- 
libility.  It  is,  in  truth,  much  more  from  fuch 
examples  of  found  refearch  concerning  the 
Laws  of  Thought,  than  from  any  diredl  meta- 
phyfical  refutation,  that  a  change  is  to  be  ex- 
peded  in  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  have  been 

accuftomed 
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accuftomed  to  confound  together  two  claffes  of 
phenomena,  fo  completely  and  effentially  dif- 
ferent.— But  this  view  of  the  fubjeft  does  not 
belong  to  the  prefent  argument. 

It  has  been  recommended  of  late,  by  a  medical 
author  of  great  reputation,  to  thofe  who  wilh  to 
ftudy  the  human  mind,  to  begin  with  preparing 
themfelves  for  the  tafk  by  the  ftudy  of  anato- 
my. I  muft  confefs,  I  cannot  perceive  the  advan- 
tages of  this  order  of  inveftigation  ;  as  the  anato- 
my of  the  body  does  not  fecm  to  me  more  like- 
ly to  throw  light  on  the  philofophy  of  the  mind, 
than  an  analyfis  of  the  mind  to  throw  light  on 
the  phyfiology  of  the  body.  To  afcertain,  in- 
deed, the  general  laws  of  their  connexion  from 
fads  eftablifhed  by  obfervation  or  experiment, 
is  a  reafonable  and  moft  interefting  object  of 
philofophical  curiofity ;  and  in  this  inquiry, 
(which  was  long  ago  propofed  and  recommend- 
ed by  Lord  Bacon),  a  knowledge  of  the  confti- 
tution  both  of  mind  and  body  is  indifpenfably 
requifite  j  but  even  here,  if  we  wifli  to  proceed 
on  firm  ground,  the  two  claffes  of  fads  muft  be 
kept  completely  diftindl ;  fo  that  neither  of  them 
may  be  warped  or  diftorted,  in  confequence  of 

theories 
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theories  fuggefted  by  their  fuppofed  relations  or 
analogies  *.  Thus,  in  many  of  the  phenomena, 
connected  with  Cuftom  and  Habit,  there  is  ample 
fcope  for  inveftigating  general  laws,  both  with 
refpedl  to  our  mental  and  our  corporeal  frame ; 
but  what  light  do  we  derive  from  fuch  informa- 
tion concerning  this  part  of  our  conftitution  as  is 
contained  in  the  following  fentence  of  Locke  ? 
"  Habits  feem  to  be  but  trains  of  motion  in  the 
"  animal  fpirits,  which,  once  fet  a-going,  conti* 
^'  nue  in  the  fame  fleps  they  had  been  ufed  to, 
"  which  by  often  treading  are  worn  into  a 
"  fmooth  path/'  In  like  manner,  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  our 
external  organs,  in  the  cafe  of  Perception,  hayc 
furnilhed  a  very  fertile  fubjed  of  examination 
to  fome  of  the  bell  of  our  modem  philofophers  ; 
but  how  impotent  does  the  genius  of  Newton 
itfelf  appear,  when  it  attempts  to  ihoot  the  gulf 
which  feparates  the  fenfible  world,  and  the  fen- 
tient  principle  ?  **  Is  not  the  fenforium  of  ani- 
"  mals,"  he  alks  in  one  of  his  queries,  "  the 
**  place  where  the  fentient  fubftance  is  prefent, 

**  and 

•  Elements  of  the  Pbikfopby  of  the  Human  Mind^  pp.  1 1, 
12.  2d  edit. 
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^*  and  to  which  the  fenfible  fpecies  of  things  arc 
"  brought  through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that 

they  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind  prefent 

in  that  place?" 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  alfo,  that  this  in- 
quiry, with  refpeft  to  the  laws  regulating  the 
connexion  between  our  bodily  organization,  and 
the  phenomena  fubjeded  to  our  own  confciouf- 
nefs,  is  but  one  particular  department  of  the 
philofophy  of  the  mind  ;  and  that  there  ftill  re- 
mains a  wide  and  indeed  boundlefs  region,  where 
all  our  data  mull  be  obtained  from  our  own  men- 
tal operations.  In  examining,  for  inftance,  the 
powers  of  judgment  and  reafoning,  let  any  perfon 
of  found  underftanding,  after  perufing  the  obfer- 
vations  of  Bacon  on  the  different  claffes  of  our 
prejudices,  or  thofe  of  Locke  on  the  abufe  of 
words,  turn  his  attention  to  the  fpeculations  of 
fome  of  our  contemporary  theorifts  ;  and  he  will 
at  once  perceive  the  diilindlion  between  the  two 
modes  of  inveftigation  which  I  wiih  at  prefent 
to  contraft.  "  Reafoning,"  fays  one  of  the 
,  moft  ingenious,  and  original  of  thefe,  "  is  that 
**  operation  of  the  fenforium^  by  which  we  ex- 
"  cite  two  or  many  tribes  of  ideas ;  and  then 

"  re-excitc 
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"  re-excite  the  ideas,  in  which  they  differ  or 
"  correfpond.  If  we  determine  this  difference, 
"  it  is  called  Judgment ;  if  we  in  vain  endea- 
"  vour  to  deterpiine  it,  it  is  called  Doubting. — 
"  If  we  re-excite  the  ideas  in  which  they  dif- 
"  fer,  it  is  called  Diflinguifhing ;  if  we  re-ex- 
**  cite  thofe  in  which  they  correfpond,  it  is  call- 
"  ed  Comparing  *." — In  what  acceptation  the 
word  idea  is  to  be  underflood  in  the  foregoing 
paffage,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  de- 
finition of  the  fame  author  : — "  The  word  idea 
"  has  various  meanings  in  the  writers  of  me- 
*^  taphyfic  :  It  is  here  ufed  fimply  for  thofe  no- 
"  tions  of  external  things,  which  our  organs  of 
"  fenfe  bring  us  acquainted  with  originally  ; 
"  and  is  defined,  a  contraftion,  or  motion,  or 
configuration,  of  the  fibres,  which  conftitute 
the  immediate  organ  of  fenfe  f ." — Mr  Hume^ 
who  was  lefs  of  a  phyfiologifl  than  Dr  Darwin, 
has  made  ufe  of  a  language  by  no  means  fo  theo^ 
retical  and  arbitrary  ;  but  ftill  widely  removed 

from 
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from  the  fimplicity  and  precifion  eflentially  ne- 
ceflary  in  fhidies,  where  every  thmg  depends  on 
the  cautious  ufe  of  terms.  "  Belief,"  according 
to  him,  is  "  a  lively  idea  related  to  or  aflbciated 
"  with  a  prefent  impreffion  ;  Memory  is  the  fa- 
'*  culty  by  which  we  repeat  our  imprelBSons,  fo 
"  as  that  they  retain  a  confiderable  degree  of 
**  their  firft  vivacity,  and  are  fomewhat  inter- 
"  mediate  betwixt  an  idea  and  an  impreffion.'* 
According  to  the  views  of  Dr  Reid,  the  terms 
which  exprefs  the  fimple  powers  of  the  mind, 
are  confidered  as  unfufceptible  of  definition  or 
explanation  ;  the  words,  Feeling,  for  example, 
Knowledge,  Will,  Doubt,  Belief,  being,  in  this 
rcfped,  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  words, 
Green  or  Scarlet,  Sweet  or  Bitter.  To  the  names 
of  thefe  mental  operations,  all  men  annex  fome 
notions,  more  or  lefs  diflindt ;  and  the  only  way 
of  conveying  to  them  notions  more  corredl,  is 
by  teaching  them  to  exercife  their  own  powers 
of  refleftion.  The  definitions  quoted  from 
Hume  and  Darwin,  even  if  they  were  more 
Upexceptionable  in  point  of  phrafeology,  would, 
for  thefe  reafons,  be  unphilofophical,  as  attempts 
to  Amplify  what  is  incapable  of  analyfis  j  but, 

as 
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as  they  are  aftually  ftated,  they  not  only  enve- 
lop truth  in  myftery,  but  lay  a  foundation,  at 
the  very  outfet,  for  an  erroneous  theory.  It  is 
worth  while  to  add,  that  of  the  two  theories  in 
queftion,  that  of  Darwin,  how  inferior  foever, 
in  the  eftimation  of  competent  judges,  as  a  phi- 
lofophical  work,  is  by  far  the  beft  calculated  to 
impofe  on  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers,  by  the 
mixture  it  exhibits  of  crude  and  vifionary  mc- 
taphyfics,  with  thofe  ihiportant  facts  and  conclu- 
fions  which  might  be  expeded  from  the  talents 
and  experience  of  fuch  a  writer,  in  the  prefent 
advanced  ftate  of  medical  and  phyfiological 
fcience.  The  queftions  which  have  been  hither- 
to confined  to  a  few,  prepared  for  fuch  difcuf* 
fions  by  habits  of  philofophical  ftudy,  are  thus 
fubmitted  to  the  confideration, — ^not  only  of  the 
cultivated  and  enlightened  minds,  which  adorn 
the  medical  profeflion, — but  of  the  half- inform- 
ed multitude  who  follow  the  medical  trade: 
Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  many  of  thefe 
will  give  the  author  credit,  upon  fubje<Sls  of 
which  they  feel  themfelves  incompetent  to 
judge,  for  the  fame  ability  which  he  difplays 
within  their  own  profeflional  fphere.  The  hy- 
pothetical 
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pothetical  principles  affumed  by  Hume  arc 
intelligible  to  thofe  only  who  are  familiarized 
to  the  language  of  the  fchools ;  and  his  inge- 
nuity and  elegance,  captivating  as  they  are  to 
men  of  tafte  and  refinement,  poflefs  flight  at- 
tradlions  to  the  majority  of  fuch  as  are  moll 
likely  to  be  mifled  by  his  conclufions. 

After  all,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  phy- 
fiological  theories  concerning  the  mind,  which 
have  made  fo  much  noife  of  late,  will  pro- 
.duce  a  very  lafting  impreflion.  The  fplendour 
of  Dr  Darwin's  accompliftiments  could  not  fail 
to  beftow  a  temporary  importance  on  whatever 
opinions  were  fanAioned  by  his  name  j  as  the 
chemical  difcoveries  which  have  immortalized 
that  of  Priestley,  have,  for  a  while,  recalled 
from  oblivion  the  reveries  of  Hartley.  But,  ah- 
ftrafting  from  thefe  accidental  inftances,  in  which 
human  reafon  feems  to  have  held  a  retrograde 
courfe,  there  has  certainly  been,  lince  the  time 
of  Des  Cartes,  a  continual,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  remarkable  approach  to  the  induftive 
plan  of  ftudying  human  nature.  We  may  trace 
this  in  the  writings  even  of  thofe  who  profefs 
to  confider  thought  merely  as  an  agitation  of  the 

brain  ;— 
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brain; — in  the  writings  more  particularly  of 
Hume  and  of  Helvetius  ;  both  of  whom,  al- 
though they  may  have  occalionally  expreflcd 
themfelves  in  an  unguarded  manner  concerning 
the  nature  of  mind,  have,  in  their  molt  ufeful 
and  praftical  difquifitions,  been  prevented,  by 
their  own  good  fenfe,  from  blending  any  theory 
with  refpeft  to  the  caufes  of  the  intelleftual  phe- 
nomena with  thehiftory  of  fafts,  or  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  general  laws.  The  authors  who  form  the 
moll  confpicuous  exceptions  to  this  gradual 
progrefs,  conlift  chiefly  of  men,  whofe  errors 
may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  by  the  prejudices 
connedled  with  their  circumfcribed  habits  of  ob- 
iervation  and  inquiry  ; — of  Phyfiologifts,  accuf- 
tomed  to  attend  to  that  part  alone  of  the  human 
frame,  which  the  knife  of  the  Anatomift  can  lay 
open  ;  or  of  Chemifts,  who  enter  on  the  analyfis 
of  Thought,  frefh  from  the  decompofitions  of  the 
laboratory  ;— carrying  into  the  Theory  of  Mind 
itfelf  (what  Bacon  expreffively  calls)  "  the  fmoke 
"  and  tamifh  of  the  furnace."  Of  the  value  of 
fuch  purfuits,  none  can  think  more  highly  than 
myfelf ;  but  I  muft  be  allowed  to  obferve,  that  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  pre-eminence  in  them  does  not 

F  neceffarily 
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neceffarily  imply  a  capacity  of  cjoUefted  and  ab- 
ftradled  reflexion,  or  an  underftanding  fuperior 
to  the  prejudices  of  early  aflbciation,  .and  the 
illufions  of  popular  language.  I  will  not  go  fo 
far  as  Cicero,  when  he  afcribes  to  thofe  who 
poffefs  thefe  advantages,  a  more  than  ordinary 
vigour  of  intelleft  :    "  Magni  ejl  ingenii  revoca-* 

i 

•*  re  mentem  a  fenfihus^  et  cogitationem  a  confute' 
**  tudine  ahducereP  I  would  only  claim  for 
them,  the  merit  of  patient  and  cautious  re- 
fearch  ;  and  would  exadt  from  their  antagonifts 
the  fame  qualifications  *. 

In  oflfering  thefe  remarks,  I  have  no  wifh  to 
exalt  any  one  branch  of  ufeful  knowledge  at  the 
expence  of  another,  but  to  combat  prejudices 
equally  fatal  to  the  progrefs  of  them  all. — ^With 
tlie  fame  view,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a 
prevailing,  but  very  miftaken  idea,  that  the  for- 
mationof  a  hypothetical  fyftem  is  a  ftronger  proof 
of  inventive  genius,  than  the  patient  inveftiga- 
tion  of  Nature,  in  the  way  of  indudion.  To 
form  a  fyftem,  appears  to  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced underftanding,  a  fpecies  of  creation ; 
to  afcend  flowly  to  general  concluGons,  from  the 

obfervation 
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obfervation  and  comparifon  of  particular  fafts^ 
is  to  comment  fer  vilely  on  the  works  of  another* 
No  opinion,  furely,  can  be  more  groundlefs. 
To  fix  on  a  few  principles,  or  even  on  a  fingle 
principle,  as  the  foundation  of  a  theory ;  and^ 
by  an  artful  ftatement  of  fuppofed  fadls,  aided 
by  a  dexterous  ufe  of  language,  to  give  a  plau- 
fible  explanation,  by  means  of  it,  of  an  immenfe 
number  of  phenomena  ;  is  within  the  reach  of 
moft  men  whofe  talents  have  been  a  little  exer- 
cifed    among    the    fubtilties    of  the    fchools : 
Whereas,  to  follow  Nature  through  all  her  va- 
rieties with  a  quick  yet  an  exadl  eye ; — to  record 
faithfully  what  flie  exhibits,  and  to  record  no- 
thing more  ; — to  trace,  amidft  the  diverfity  of 
her  operations,  the  fimple  and  comprehenfive 
laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  and  fome- 
times  to  guefs  at  the  beneficent  purpofes    to 
which  they  are  fubfervient, — ^may  be  fafely  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  higheft  effort  of  a  created  in- 
telligence.    And,  accordingly,  the  number  of 
ingenious  theorifts  has,  in  every  age,  been  gr6at ; 
that  of  found  philofophers  has  been  wonderful- 
ly fmall ; — ox  rather,  they  are  only  beginning 
now  to  have  a  glimpfe  of  their  way,  in  confe- 

F  2  quence 
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quence  of  the  combined  lights  furnilhed  by  their 
predeceffors. 

Des  Cartes  aimed  at  a  complete  fyftem  of 
phyfics,  deduced  ^  priori  from  the  abftrad  fug- 
geftions  of  his  own  reafon :  Newton  afpired 
no  higher,  than  at  a  faithful  "  interpretation  of 
"  Nature,'*  in  a  few  of  the  more  general  laws 
which  Ihe  prefents  to  our  notice  :  And  yet  the 
intelledtual  power  difplayed  in  the  voluminous 
writings  of  the  former  vanifhes  into  nothing, 
when  compared  with  what  we  may  trace  in  a 
fingle  page  of  the  latter.  On  this  occafion,  a  re- 
mark of  Lord  Bacon  appears  Angularly  ap- 
pofite  ;  that  "  Alexander  and  C^sar,  though 
they  aded  without  the  aid  of  magic  or  pro- 
digy, performed  exploits  that  are  truly  greater 
than  what  Fable  reports  of  King  Arthur  or 
"  Amadis  de  Gaul." 

I  fhall  only  add  farther  on  this  head,  that  the 
laft  obfcrvation  holds  more  ftriftly  with  refpeft 
to  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  than  any 
other  branch  of  fcience  ;  for  there  is  no  fubjeft 
whatever,  on  which  it  is  fo  eafy  to  form  theories 
'  calculated  to  impofe  on  the  multitude ;  and 
none,  where  the  difcovery  of  truth  is  attend- 
ed 
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cd  with  fo  many  difficulties.  One  great  caufe  of 
this  is,  the  analogical  or  theoretical  terms  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  language  to  exprefs  every 
thing  relating  either  to  our  intelledlual  or  adive 
I>owers  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  fpccious  ex- 
planations of  the  moft  myfterious  phenomena 
may  be  ^given  to  fuperficial  inquirers;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  labour  of  juft  inveftigation 
is  increafed  to  an  incalculable  degree, 

2.  To  allege,  that  in  this  circumfcription  of 
the  field  of  our  inquiries  concerning  the  mind, 
there  is  any  tendency  to  reprefs  a  reafonable  and 
philofophical  curiofity,  is  a  charge  no  lefs  un- 
founded than  the  former ;  inafmuch  as  every 
phyfical  inquiry  concerning  the  material  world 
is  circumfcribed  by  limits  precifely  analogous. 
In  all  our  inveftigations,  whatever  their  fub- 
ie6l  may  be,  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy  is  con- 
fined to  a  reference  of  particular  fafts  to  other 
fads  more  general ;  and  our  moft  fuccefsful  re- 
fearches  muft  at  length  terminate  in  fome  law 
of  nature,  of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given. 
— In  its  application  to  Dr  Reid's  writings,  this 
objedion  has,  I  think,  been  more  pointedly  diredt- 
ed  againft  his  reafonings  concerning  the  pro- 
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cefs  of  nature  in  perception ;  a  part  of  his  wri* 
tings  which  (as  it  is  of  fundamental  importance 
in  his  general  fyftem)  he  has  laboured  with  pe- 
culiar care.     The  refult  is,  indeed,  by  no  means 
flattering  to  the  pride  of  thofe^  theorifls,  who  pro- 
fefs  to  explain  every  thing ;  for  it  amounts  to 
an  acknowledgment,  that,  after  all  the  lights 
which  anatomy  and  phyfiology  fupply,  the  in- 
formation we  obtain,  by  means  of  our  fenfes,  con- 
cerning the  exiftence  and  the  qualities  of  matteri, 
is  no  lefs  incomprehenfible  to  our  faculties,  than 
it  appears  to  the  mod  illiterate  peafant ;  and  that 
din  we. have  gained,  is  a  more  precife  and  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  fome  particulars  in  our 
animal    economy, — ^highly    intereiling    indeed 
when  regarded  in  their  proper  light,  as  accef- 
iions  to  our  phyfical  knowledge,  but,  conlidered 
in  connexion  with  the  philofophy  of  the  miod^ 
affording  only  a  more  accurate  ilatement  of  the 
aftoniihing  phenomena  which  we  would  vainly 
endeavour  to  explain.     This  language  has  been 
i:harged,  but  moft  unjuftly  and  ignorantly,  with 
^Jifii^ipn  J  for  the  fame  charge  may  be  brought, 
>irith  equal  faimefs  againft  all  the  moil  import- 
^t  difcoyeries  in  the  fciences.    It  was  in  trutbi 

the 
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the  very  objedion  urged  againft  Newton,  when 
his  ad verfaries  contended,  that  ^raviV^  was  to  be 
ranked  with  the  occult  qualities  of  the  fchoolmen^ 
till  its  mechanical  caufe  fhould  be  afligned  ;  and 
the  anfwer  given  to  this  objection  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  commentator,  Mr  Maclaurin,  may 
be  literally  applied,  in  the  inilance  before  us,  to 
the  indudive  philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 
The  opponents  of  Newton,  finding  nothing 
to  objed  to  his  obfervations  and  reafonings^ 
"  pretended  to  find  a  refemblance  between  his 
dodtrines  and  the  exploded  tenets  of  the  fcho- 
laftic  philofophy.  They  triumphed  mightily 
**  in  treating  gravity  as  an  occult  quality,  be- 
"  caufe  he  did  not  pretend  to  deduce  this  prin- 

**  ciple   fully  from  its  caufe I  know 

"  not  that  ever  it  was  made  an  objeftion  to 
^  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  that  there  is 
•*  no  fmall  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it  me- 
"  chanically.  They,  too,  who  firft  extend- 
"  cd  gravity  to  air,  vapour,  and  to  all  bodies 
**  round  the  earth,  had  their  praife ;  though 
"  the  caufe  of  gravity  was  as  obfcure  as  before  ; 
<*  or  rather  appeared  more  mj^fterious,  after  they 
<•  bad  ihewn,  that  there  was  no  body  found 
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"  near  the  earth,  exempt  from  gravity,  that 
"  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  its  caufe.  Why, 
then,  were  his  admirable  difcoveries,  by  which 
this  principle  was  extended  over  the  univerfe, 
fo  ill  reliftied  by  fome  philofophers  ?  The 
truth  is,  he  had,  with  great  evidence,  over- 
thrown the  boafted  fchemes  by  which  they 
"  pretended  to  unravel  all  the  myfteries  of  Na- 
"  ture  ;  and  the  philofophy  he  introduced,  in 
"  place  of  them,  carrying  with  it  a  fincere  con- 
"  feflion  of  our  being  far  from  a  complete  and 
"  perfeiH:  knowledge  of  it,  could  not  pleafe  thofe 
"  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  imagine  them- 
*^  felves  poflcfled  of  the  eternal  reafons  and  pri- 
"  mary  caufes  of  all  things. 

"  It  was,  however,  no  new  thing  that  this  phi- 
<*  lofophy  fhould  meet  with  oppofition.  All  the 
^*  ufeful  difcoveries  that  were  made  in  former 
"  times,  and  particularly  in  the  feventeenth  cen- 
*^  tury,  had  to  ftrugglc  with  the  prejudices  of 
**  thofe  who  had  accuftomed  themfelves,  not  fo 
**  much  as  to  think  but  in  a  certain  fyftematic 
**  way  ;  who  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
**  abandon  their  favourite  fchemes,  while  they 
**  were  able  to  imagine  the  leaft  pretext  for 

"  continuing 
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**  continuing  the  difpute.  Every  art  and  talent 
**  was  difplayed  to  fupport  their  falling  caufe  ; 
"  no  aid  feemed  foreign  to  them  that  could  in  any 
*^  manner  annoy  their  adverfary  ;  and  fuch  of- 
"  ten  was  their  obftinacy,  that  truth  was  able  to 
"  make  little  progrefs,  till  they  were  fucceeded 
"  by  younger  perfons,  who  had  not  fo  ftrongly 
'*  imbibed  their  prejudices.'* 

Thefe  excellent  obfervations  are  not  the  lefs 
applicable  to  the  fubjeft  now  under  confidera- 
tion,  that  the  part  of  Dr  Reid's  writings  which 
fuggefted  the  quotation,  leads  only  to  the  cor- 
redion  of  an  inveterate  prejudice,  not  to  any 
new  general  conclufion.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
(now  that  the  Ideal  Theory  has  in  a  great  mca- 
fure  difappeared  from  our  late  metaphyfical 
fyftems),  that  thofe  who  have  a  pleafure  in  de- 
tracting from  the  merits  of  their  predeceflbrs, 
may  be  difpofed  to  reprefent  it  as  an  idle  wade 
of  labour  and  ingenuity  to  have  entered  into  a 
ferious  refutation  of  a  hypothefis  at  once  gratui- 
tous and  inconceiva.ble.  A  different  judgment^ 
however,  will  be  formed  by  fuch,  as  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  extenfive  influence,  whiciv 
from  the  earlieft  accounts  of  fcience,  this  fingle 

prejudice 
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prejudice  has  had  in  vitiating  almoft  every 
branch  of  the  philofophy  of  the  mind  ;  and  who, 
at  the  fame  time,  recolleft  the  names  of  the  il« 
luftrious  men,  by  whom,  in  more  modem  times^ 
it  has  been  adopted  as  an  incontrovertible  prin- 
ciple. It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  mention  thofe 
of  Berkeley,  Hume,  Locke,  Clarke  and  New- 
ton. To  the  two  firft  of  thefe,  it  has  ferved  as 
the  bafis  of  their  fceptical  conclufions,  which 
feem  indeed  to  follow  from  it  as  neceffary  con- 
fequences ;  while  the  others  repeatedly  refer  to 
it  in  their  reafonings,  as  one  of  thofe  fads  con- 
cerning the  mind,  of  which  it  would  be  equally 
fuperfluous  to  atteinpt  a  proof  or  a  refutation. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  part  of  Dr  Reid^s 
writings  the  more  fully,  as  he  was  himfelf  dif- 
pofed,  on  all  occafions,  to  reft  upon  it  his  chief 
merit  as  an  author.  In  proof  of  this,  I  fhall 
tranfcribe  a  few  fentences  from  a  letter  of  his 
to  Dr  Gregory,  dated  20th  Auguft  1790. 

"  It  would  be  want  of  candour  not  to  own,  that 
**  I  think  there  is  fome  merit  in  what  you  arc 
**  pleafed  to  call  my  Philofopby;  but  I  think  it  lies 
*^  chiefly  in  having  called  in  queftion  the  common 
^  theory  of  Ideas  or  Images  of  things  in  the  mind 
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'*  being  the  only  objefts  of  thought ;  a  theory 
**  founded  on  natural  prejudices,  and  fo  univer- 
"  fally  received  as  to  be  interwoven  with,  the 
*^  ftru6lure  of  language.    Yet  were  I  to  give 
"  you  a  detail  of  what  led  me  to  call  in  queftion 
"  this  theory,  after  I  had  long  held  it  as  felf- 
**  evident  and  unqueftionable,  you  would  think, 
"  as  I  do,  that  there  was  much  of  chance  in  the 
matter.    The  difcovery  was  the  birth  of  time, 
not  of  genius  ;  and  fi£RK£L£Y  and  Hume  did 
more  to  bring  it  to  light  than  the  man  that 
hit  upon  it.   I  think  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
"  that  can  be  called  mine  in  the  philofophy  of 
the  mind,  which  does  not  follow  with  eafc 
from  the  detedtion  of  this  prejudice. 
"  I  muft,  therefore,  beg  of  you  moll  earneft- 
ly,  to  make  no  contraft  in  my  favour  to  the 
difparagement  of  my  predcceffors  in  the  fame 
purfuit.    I  can  truly  fay  of  them,  and  Ihall  al- 
^*  ways  avow,  what  you  are  pleafed  to  fay  of 
"  me,  that  but  for  the  afliftance  I  have  received 
**  from  their  writings,  I  never  could  have  wrote 
"  or  thought  what  I  have  done." 

3.  Somewhat  conneded  with  the  laft  objec- 
tion, are  the  cenfures  which  have  been  fo  fre- 
quently 
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quently  beftowed  on  Dr  Rjeid,  for  an  unnecef- 
fary  and  unfyftematical  multiplication  of  origi- 
nal or  inftinftive  principles. 

In  reply  to  thefe  cenfiires,  I  have  little  to  add 
to  what  I  have  remarked  on  the  fame  topic,  in 
the  Pbilofopby  of  the  Human  Mind.  That  the 
fault  which  is  thus  afcribed  to  Dr  Re  id  has 
been  really  committed  by  fome  ingenious  wri- 
ters in  this  part  of  the  ifland,  I  moft  readily  al- 
low ;  nor  will  I  take  upon  me  to  aflert,  that  he 
has,  in  no  inftance,  fallen  into  it  himfelf.  Such 
inftances,  however,  will  be  found,  on  an  accu- 
rate examination  of  his  works,  to  be  compara- 
tively few,  and  to  bear  a  very  trifling  propor- 
tion to  thofe,  in  which  he  has  moft  fuccefsfuUy 
and  decifively  difplayed  his  acutenefs,  in  expo- 
fing  the  premature  and  flimfy  generalizations  of 
his  predeceflbrs, 

A  certain  degree  of  leaning  to  that  extreme 
to  which  Dr  Reid  feems  to  have  inclined,  was, 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  much  fafer  than  the 
oppofite  bias.  From  the  earlieft  ages,  the  fci- 
ences  in  general,  and  more  particularly  the  fci- 
ence  of  the  human  mind,  have  been  vitiated  by 
an  undue  love  of  fimplicity  j  and,  in  the  courfe 
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of  the  lafl  century,  this  difpofition,  after  having 
been  long  difplayed  in  fubtile  theories  concern- 
ing the  A6live  Powers,  or  the  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Conduft,  has  been  direfted  to  fimilar  re- 
finements with  refpeft  to  the  Faculties  of  the 
Underftanding,  and  the  Truths  with  which  they 
are  converfant,  Mr  Hume  himfelf  has  coin- 
cided  fo  far  with  the  Hartleian  fchool,  as  to 
reprefent  the  "  principle  of  union  and  cohefion 
among  our  fimple  ideas  as  a  kind  of  attrac- 
tiony  of  as  univerfal  application  in  the  Men- 
"  tal  world  as  in  the  Natural  * ;"  and  Dr 
Hartley,  with  a  ftill  more  fanguine  imagina- 
tion, looked  forward  to  an  aera,  "  when  future 
"  generations  fhall  put  all  kinds  of  evidences 
"  and  inquiries  into  mathematical  forms ;  re- 
ducing Aristotle's  ten  categories,  and  Bifhop 
Wilkin's  ioxty  fumma genef'a^  to  the  head  of 
quantity  alone,  fo  as  to  make  mathematics  and 
logic,  natural  hiftory  and  civil  hiftory,  na- 
**  tural  philofophy  and  philofophy  of  all  other 
"  kinds,  coincide  omni  ex  parte  \.^* 
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It  is  needlefs  to  remark  the  obvious  tendency 
of  fuch  premature  generalizations  to  withdraw 
the  attention  from  the  ftudy  of  particular  phe- 
nomena ;  while  the  efFed  of  Reid's  mode  of 
philofophizing,  even  in  thofe  inftances  where  it 
is  carried  to  an  excefs,  is  to  detain  us^  in  this 
preliminary  ftep,  a  little  longer  titan  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the 
phenomena  are  once  afcertained,  generalization 
is  here  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  a  tafk 
of  far  lefs  difficulty  than  to  obferve  fads  with 
precifion,  and  to  record  them  with  faimefs. 
In  no  part  of  Dr  Reid's  writings,  I  am  in- 
*  clined  to  think,  could  more  plaufible  criticifms 

be  made  on  this  groimd,  than  in  his  claffification 
of  our  aftive  principles ;  but  even  there,  the  fads 
are  always  placed  fully  and  diftindly  before  the 
rtader.  That  feveral  of  the  benevolent  af- 
fedions  which  he  has  Hated  as  ultimate  fads 
in  our  conftitution,  might  be  analyzed  into  the 
fame  general  principle  differently  modified,  ac- 
cording to  circumftances,  there  can,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be  little  doubt.  This,  however,  (as  I 
have  elfewhere  obferved  *),  notwithftanding  the 

ftxe& 
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ftrefs  which  has  been  fometimes  laid  upon  it,  is 
chiefly  a  queftion  of  arrangement.  Whether 
we  fuppofe  thefe  afiedtions  to  be  all  ultimate 
fads,  or  fome  of  them  to  be  refolvable  into 
other  fafts  more  general ;  they  are  equally  to 
be  regarded  as  conftituent  parts  of  human  na- 
ture ;  and,  upon  either  fuppofition,  we  have 
equal  reafon  to  admire  the  wifdom  with  which 
that  nature  is  adapted  to  the  fituation  in  which 
it  is  placed. — ^The  laws  which  regulate  the  ac- 
quired perceptions  of  Sight,  are  furely  as  much 
a  part  of  our  frame,  as  thofe  which  regulate  any 
of  our  original  perceptions  ;  and,  although  they 
require,  for  their  development,  a  cettain  degree 
of  experience  and  obfervation  in  the  indrvi- 
dual,  the  uniformity  of  the  refult  fhews,  that 
there  is  nothing  arbitrary  nor  accidental  in  their 
origin.  In  this  point  of  view,  what  can  be  more 
philofophical,  as  well  as  beautiful,  than  the 
words  of  Mr  Ferguson,  That  "  natural  aflfec- 
"  tion  fprings  up  in  the  foul  of  the  mother,  as 
"  the  milk  fprings  in  her  breaft,  to  furnilh  nou- 
"  rifliment  to  her  child  !"— "  The  eflfe<a  is  here 
"  to  the  race,**  as  the  fame  author  has  exceU 
lently  obferved,  ^  what  the  vital  motion  of  the 

"  heart 
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heart  is  to  the  individual ;  too  neceflary  to 

the  prefervation  of  nature^s  works,  to  be 
"  intruded  to  the  precarious  will  or  intention 
"  of  thofe  moft  nearly  concerned*." 

The  queftion,  indeed,  concerning  the  origin 
of  our  different  affedions,  leads  to  fome  curious 
analytical  difquifitions  ;  but  is  of  very  fubordi- 
nate  importance  to  thofe  inquiries  which  relate 
to  their  laws,  and  ufes,  and  mutual  references. 
In  many  ethical  fyftems,  however,  it  feems  to 
have  been  confidered  as  the  moft  interefting  fub- 
je6l  of  difquifition  which  this  wonderful  part  of 
our  frame  prefents. 

Ip  Dr  RSId's  EJfays  on  the  IntelleSlual  Powers 
of  Marly  and  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind^ 
I  recoUeft  little  that  can  juftly  incur  a  limilar 
cenfure ;  notwithftanding  the  ridicule  which 
Dr  Priestley  has  attempted  to  throw  on  the 
laft'  of  thefe  performances,  in  his  "  Table  of 
"  Reid's  Injlin£livc  Principles  \J*^    To  examine 

an 


*  Prmctp/ei  of  Moral  and  Political  Science f  Part  I.  chap.  !• 
feft.  3,  Of  the  principles  offocieiy  in  human  natiire,^JTht  whole 
difcudion  unites,  in  a  fingular  degreci  the  foundeft  pbilofo- 
pliy  with  the  moft  eloquent  defcriptioh* 
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all  the  articles  enumerated  in  that  table,  would 
require  a  greater  latitude  of  difqaifition  thait 
the  limits  of  this  meitioir  allow  ;  and,  therefore, 
1  fliall  confine  my  obfervations  to  a  few  inftances, 
where  the  precipitancy  of  the  general  criticifm 
feems  to  me  to  admit  of  little  difpute.  In  this 
light  I  cannot  help  confidering  it,  when  applied 
to  thofe  difpofitions  or  determinations  of  the 
mind,  to  which  Dr  Reid  has  given  the  name* 
of  the  Principle  of  Credulity j  and  the  Principle 
of  Veracity.  How  far  thefe  titles  are  happily 
chofen,  is  a  queftion  of  little  moment ;  and  on 
that  point  I  am  ready  to  make  every  concellion* 
I  contend  only  for  what  is  effentially  conncfted 
with  the  objeftion  which  has  given  rife  to  thefe 
remarks. 

"  That  any  man"  (fays  DrPRiESXLEY)  "(hould 
**  imagine  that  a  peculiar  inftinftive  principle 
"  was  neceflary  to  explain  our  giving  credit  to 
"  the  relations  of  others,  appears  to  me,  who  have 
**  been  ufed  to  fee  things  in  a  different  light,  very 
**  extraordinary;  and  yet  this  doftrine  is  advan- 
**  ced  by  Dr  Reid,  and  adopted  by  Dr  Beattie. 
**  But  really''  (he  adds)  "  what  the  former  fays 
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*'  in  favour  of  it,  is  hardly  deferving  of  the  flight- 
<*  eft  notice  *." 

The  paiTage  quoted  by  Dr  Priestley,  in  juf- 
tiiication  of  this  very  peremptory  decifion,  is  as 
follows:  "  If  credulity  were  the  cflTeft  of  rca- 
foning  and  experience,  it  muft  grow  up  and 
gather  ftrength  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
reafon  and  experience  do.  But  if  it  is  the 
gift  of  nature,  it  will  be  the  ftrongeft  in  dxild- 
''  hood,  and  limited  and  reftrained  by  experi* 
"  ence ;  and  the  moft  fuperficial  view  of  human 
"  life  (hews  that  this  laft  is  the  cafe,  and  not  the 
«  firft." 

To  my  own  judgment,  this  argument  of  Dr 
Reid's,  when  connefted  with  the  excellent  illu- 
ftrations  which  accompany  it,  carries  comidete 
convidlion  ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinioD 
by  finding,  that  Mr  Smith  (a  writer  inferior  to 
none  in  acutenefs,  and  ftrongly  difpofed  by  the  pe- 
culiar bent  of  his  genius,  to  fimplify,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  the  Philofophy  of  Human  Nature)  has,  in 
•the  lateft  edition  of  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
merits^  acquiefced  in  this  very  conclufion ;  urging 
in  fupport  of  it  the  fame  reafoning  which  Dr 

Priestley 
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Priestley  affeds  to  eftimate  fo  lightly.  **  There 
**  feems  to  be  in  young  children  an  inflindiv6 
"  difpolition  to  believe  whatever  they  are  told. 
"  Nature  feems  to  have  judged  it  neceffary  for 
"  their  prefervation  that  they  fhould,  for  fome 
''  time  at  kail,  put- implicit  confidence  in  thofe 
**  to  whom  the  care  of  their  childhood,  and  of 
"  the  earlieft  and  moft  neceffary  part  of  their 
"  education,  is  intruded.  Their  credixlity,  ac- 
"  cordingly,  is  exceffive,  and  it  requires  long 
**  and  much  experience  of  the  falfehoodof  man- 
"  kind  to  reduce  them  to  a  reafonable  degree  of 
''  diffidence  and  diftruft  *  *'— That  Mr  Smith's 
opinion  alfo  coincided  with  Dr  Reij>*s,  in  what 
he  has  ftated  concerning  tht  principle  of  Veracity, 
appears  evidently  from  the  remarks  which  im- 
mediately follow  the  paffage  juft  quoted. — But 
I  muft  not  add  to  the  length  of  this  memoir  by 
unneccffary  citations. 

Another  inftinclive  principle  mentioned   by 
Reid,    is   "  our  belief  of  the  continuance  of 
**  the  prefent  courfe  of   nature.** — "  All   oi^ 
"  knowledge  of  nature'*  (he  obferves)   "  be- 
^'  yond  our  original  perceptions,  is  got  by  expe- 

G  2  "  rience, 
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rience,  and  confiils  in  the  interpretation  of 
natural  figns.  The  appearance  of  the  fign  is 
followed  by  the  belief  of  the  thing  iignified. 
"  Upon  this  principle  of  our  conllitution,  not 
"  only  acquired  perception,  but  alfo  indudive 
"  reafoning,  and  all  reafoning  from  analogy,  is 
"  grounded  ;  and,  therefore,  for  want  of  a  better 
"  name,  we  ftiall  beg  leave  to  call  it  the  induSlive 
"  principle.  It  is  from  the  force  of  this  prin- 
"  ciple  that  we  immediately  affent  to  that  axiom, 
"  upon  which  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  is 
"  built,  that  effefts  of  the  fame  kind  muft  have 
"  the  fame  caufe.  Take  away  the  light  of  this 
**  indudive  principle,  and  experience  is  as  blind 
as  a  mole«  She  may  indeed  feel  what  is  prefeut, 
and  what  immediately  touches  her,  but  fhc 
fees  nothing  that  is  either  before  or  behind, 
"  upon  the  right  hand  or  upon  the  left,  future 
•'  or  paft." 

On  this  doftrine,  likewife,  the  fame  critic  has 
expreffed  himfelf  with  much  feverity  ;  calling 
j^"  a  mere  quibble  ;''  and  adding,  "  Every  flep 
"  that  I  take  among  this  writer's  fophifms,  raifes 
"  my  aftonifiiment  higher  than  before."  In  this, 
however,  as  in  many  other  inflanccs,  he  has  been 

•     led 
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led  to  cenfure  Dr  Reid,  not  becaufe  he  was  able 
to  fee  farther  than  his  antagonift,  but  becaufe  he 
did  not  fee  quite  fo  far.  Turcot,  in  an  article  in- 
ferted  in  the  French  Encyclopidie^  and  Condor- 
CET,  in  a  difcourfe  prefixed  to  one  of  his  mathe- 
matical publications  *,  have,  both  of  them,  dated 
the  faft  with  a  true  philofophical  precifion ;  and, 
after  doing  fo,  have  deduced  from  it  an  inference, 
not  only  the  fame  in  fubftance  with  that  of  Dr 
Reid,  but  almoft  expreffed  in  the  fame  form  of 
words. 

In  thefe  references,  as  well  as  in  that  already- 
made  to  Mr  Smith's  ^beory^  I  would  not  be  un- 
derftood  to  lay  any  undue  ftrefs  on  authority,  in 
a  philofophical  argument.  I  wifh  only,  by  con- 
trafting  the  modefty  and  caution  refulting  from 
habits  of  profound  thought,  with  that  theoreti- 
cal intrepidity  which  a  blindnefs  to  infuperable 
difficulties  has  a  tendency  to  infpire,  to  invite 
thofe  whofe  prejudices  againft  this  part  of  Reid's 
fyftem  reft  chiefly  on  the  great  names  to  which 
they  conceive  it  to  be  hoftile,  to  re-examine  it 

G  3  with 
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with  a  little  more  attention,  before  they  proi 
nounce  finally  on  its  merits. 

The  prejudices  which  are  apt  to  occur  againft 
a  mode  of  philofophizing,  fo  mortifying  to  fcho- 
laftic  arrogance,  are  encouraged  greatly  by  that 
natural  difpofition,  to  refer  particular  fads  to 
general  laws,  which  is  the  foundation  of  ail 
fcientific  arrangement  j  a  principle  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance  to  our  intelledual  conilitution, 
but  which  requires  the  guidance  of  a  found  and 
experienced  underftanding  to  accomplifh  the 
purpofes  for  which  it  was  deflined.  They  are 
encouraged  alfo,  in  no  inconiiderable  degree,  by 
the  acknowledged  fuccefs  of  Mathematicians,  in 
raifing,  on  the  bafis  of  a  few  iimple  data,  the 
moil  magnificent,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moR. 
folid,  fabric  of  fcience,  of  which  human  genius 
can  boaft.  The  abfurd  references  which  Logi* 
cians  are  accuflomed  to  make  to  Euclid's  Ele- 
merits  of  Geometry ^  as  a  model  which  cannot  be 
too  ftudiouHy  copied,  both  in  Phyfics  and  in  Mo- 
rals, have  contributed,  in  this  as  in  a  variety  of 
other  inftances,  to  miilead  philofophers  from  the 
fludy  of  fafts,  into  the  falfe  refinements  of  hypo- 
thetical theory. 

0« 
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On  thefe  mifapplications  of  Mathematical  Me- 
thod to  fciences  which  reft  ultimately  on  expe- 
riment and  obfervation,  I  fhall  take  another  op- 
portunity of  offering  fome  ftridures.  At  prefent, 
it  is  fufficient  to  remark  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  truths  about  which  pure  or  abftrad  mathe- 
matics are  converfont.  As  thefe  truths  have  all 
a  neceflary  connexion  with  each  other,  (all  of 
them  refting  ultimately  on  thofe  definitions  or 
hypothefes  which  are  the  principles  of  our  rea- 
foning),  the  beauty  of  the  fcience  cannot  fail  to 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  fimplicity  of  the 
datUy  compared  with  the  incalculable  variety  of 
confequences  which  they  involve :  And  to  the 
limplifications  and  generalizations  of  theory  on 
fuch  a  fubjedl,  it  is  perhaps  impoffibic  to  con- 
ceive  any  limit.  How  different  is  the  cafe  in 
thofe  inquiries,  where  our  firft  principles  are 
not  definitions  but /ad?/  ;  and  where  our  bufinefs 
is  not  to  trace  neceffary  connexions,  but  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  eftablifhed  order  of  the  uai^ 
verfe ! 

In  various  attempts  which  have  been  lately 
made,  more  efpecially  on  the  Continent,  toward^ 
a  fyftematical  expofition  of  the  elements  of  Phy . 
fics,  the  effedls  of  the  miftake  I  am  .now  ceufu 
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ring  are  extremely  remarkable.  The  happy  iifc 
of  mathematical  principles  exhibited  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Newton  and  his  followers,  having  ren- 
dered an  extenfive  knowledge  of  them  an  indif- 
penfable  preparation  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Mecha- 
nical Philofophy,  the  early  habits  of  thought  ac- 
quired in  the  former  purfuit  are  naturally  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter.  Hence  the  illogic^  and  ob- 
icure  manner  in  which  its  elementary  principles 
have  frequently  been  ftated  ;  an  attempt  being 
made  to  deduce  from  the  fmalleft  poflible  number 
of  data,  the  whole  fvflem  of  truths  which  it 
comprehends.  The  analogy  exifting  apiong  fome 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics,  beftows, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  an  appearance 
of  plaufibility  on  fuch  attempts  j  and  their  ob- 
vious tendency  is  to  withdraw  the  attention  from 
that  unity  of  delign,  which  it  is  the  nobleft  em- 
ployment of  philofophy  to  illuftrate,  by  difgui- 
fnig  it  under  the  fcmblance  of  an  eternal  and  nc- 
cefllirv  order,  fimilar  to  what  the  mathematician 
delights  to  trace  among  the  mutual  relations  of 
quantities  and  figures. 

Thefe  flight  hints  may  ferve  as  a  reply  in  part 
to  what  Dr  Prikstl:ey  has  fuggefted  with  refpeil 
to  the  confequences  likely  to  follow,  if  the  fpiritof 

.     '  Reid'^ 
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Reid's  philofophy  fhould  be  introduced  into  phy- 
fics*. — ^One  confequence  would  unqueftionably 
be,  a  careful  reparation  between  the  principles 
which  we  leani  from  expedience  alone,  and  thofe 
which  are  fairly  refolvable,  by  mathematical  of 
phyfical  reafoning,  into  other  fadts  ftill  more  ge- 
neral ;  and,  of  courfe,  a  cbrredlion  of  that  falfc 

logic,  which,  while  it  throws  an  air  of  myftery 

« ° 

over  the  plained  and  moft  undeniable  fafts,  le- 
vels the  ftudy  of  nature,  in  point  of  moral  inte- 
reft,  with  the  inveftigations  of  the  Geometer  or 
of  the  Algebraift. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  fuppofed,  that,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Natural  Philofophy,  a  falfc 
logic  threatens  the  fame  dangerous  efFefts  as  in 
the  Philofophy  of  the  Mind.  It  may  retard 
fomewhat  the  progrefs  of  the  Undent  at  his  firft 
outfet ;  or  it  may  confound,  in  his  apprchen* 
fions,  the  harmony  of  fyftematical  order,  with 
the  conliftency  and  mutual*  dependency  cflen- 
tial  to  a  feries  of  mathematical  theorems  :  but 
the  fundamental  truths  of  phyfics  are  now  too 
well  eftabliflicd,  and  the  checks  which  it  fur- 
hiflies  againft  fophiftry  arc  too  numerous  and 

palpable. 
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palpable,  to  admit  the  poiIibiUt7  of  any  perma* 
nent  error  in  our  dedudions.  In  the  philofophy 
of  the  mind,  fo  difficult  is  the  acquifition  of 
thofe  habits  of  Refled^ion  which  can  alone  lead 
to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  intelledual  pba- 
nomena,  that  a  faulty  hypothefis,  if.  (kilf al- 
ly fortified  by  the  i^)pofing,  thaugh  illuibry 
ftrength  of  arbitrary  definitions  and  a  fyftema- 
tical  phrafeology,  may  maintain  its  ground  for 
a  fucceflion  of  ages. 

It  will  not,  I  trufl,  be  inferred  from  any  thing 
I  have  here  advanced,  that  I  mean  to  offer  an 
apology  for  thofe,  who,  either  in  phyfics  or  mo- 
rals, would  prefumptuoufly  ftate  their  own  opi- 
nions with  refpeA  to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  a 
bar  againft  future  attempts  to.  fimplify  and  ge- 
neralize them  ftill  farther.  To  afiert,  that  none 
of  the  mechanical  explanations  yet  given  of 
Gravitation  are  fatisfadtory ;  and  even  to  hint, 
that  ingenuity  might.be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed than  in  the  fearch  of  fuch  a  theory,  is 
fomething  different  from  a  gratuitous  affump- 
tion  of  ultimate  fa£ls  in  phyfics ;  nor  4oes  it 
imply  an  obftinate  determination  to  refift  legi- 
timate evidence,  Ihould  fome  fortunate  inqui- 
rer^ 
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rer,*-«contrar7  to  what  feems  probable  at  prefcnt, 
-^fucceed  where  the  genius  of  Newton  has 
&iled.  If  JDr  Reid  has  gone  farther  than  this 
in  his  coQclufions  concerning  the  principles 
which  he  calls  original  or  inflindlive,  he  has  de- 
parted from  that  guarded  language  in  which  he 
commonly  exprefles  himfelf ; — foe  all  that  it 
was  of  importance  for  him  to  conclude  was, 
that  the  theories  of  his  predeceiTors  were,  in 
thefe  inftances,  exceptionable  ;-— and  the  doubts 
he  may  occafionally  iniinuate,  concerning  the 
fuccels  of  future  adventurers,  fo  far  from  betray- 
ing any  overweening  jii^nfidence  in  his  own 
underftanding,  are  an  indireA  tribute  to  the  ta- 
lents of  thofe,  from  whofe  failure  he  draws  an 
argument  againft  the  poffibility  of  their  under- 


The  fame  eagemefs  to  Amplify  and  to  gene- 
ralize, which  led  Priestley  to  complain  of  the 
number  of  Reid's  inflindive  principles,  has  car- 
ried fome  later  philofophers  a  Hep  farther.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  very  word  inJlinSl  is  un- 
philofophical ;  and  every  thing  either  in  man 
or  brute,  which  has  been  hitherto  referred  to 
this  myfterious  fource,  may  be  eafily  account- 

ed 
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ed  for  by  experience  or  imitation.  A  few  in- 
ftances  in  which  this  doftrine  appears  to  have 
been  fuccefsfully  verified,  have  been  deemed 
fufficient  to  cftablifh  it  without  any  limita- 
tion. 

'  In  a  very  original  work,  on  which  I  have  al- 
ready hazarded  fome  criticifms,  much  ingenui- 
ty has  been  employed  in  analyzing  the  wonder- 
fiil  efforts  which  the  hliman  infant  is  enabled  to 
make  for  its  own  prefervation,  the  moment  af- 
ter its  introdudion  to  the  light.  Thus,  it  is 
obferved,  that  the  foetuf^  while  ftill  in  the  ute^ 
rusj  learns  to  perform  Ihe  operation  of  fwallow* 
ing  ;  and  alfo  learns  to  relieve  itfelf,  by  a  change 
of  pofture,  from  the  irkfomenefs  of  continued 
reft  :  And,  therefore,  (if  we  admit  thefe  propo- 
fitions),  we  mud  conclude,  that  fome  of  the  ac- 
tions  which  infants  are  vulgarly  fuppofed  to 
perform  in  confequence  of  inftinds  coeval  with. 
birth,  are  only  a  continuation  of  actions  ta 
which  they  were  determined  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod of  their  being.  The  remark  is  ingenious, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  juft  ;  but  it  does  not 
prove,  that  inJlinSl  is  an  unphilofophical  term  ; 
nor  does  it  render  the  operations  of  the  infant 

lefs 
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lefs  myfterious  than  they  feem  to  be  on  the  com- 
mon fuppoiition.  How  far  foever  the  analyfis, 
in  fuch  inftanceSy  may  be  carried,  we  muft  at 
laft  arrive  at  fome  pkanomenon  no  lefs  wonder- 
ful than  that  we  mean  to  explain : — in  other 
words,  we  muft  ftill  admit  as  an  ultimate  fud, 
the  exiftence  of  an  original  determination  to  a 
particular  mode  of  adion  falutary  or  neceflary 
to  the  animal ;  and  all  we  have  accompliflied 
is  to  conned  the  origin  of  this  inftind  with  an 
earlier  period  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  fame  author  has^attempted  to  account, 
in  a  manner  fomewhdt  fimilar,  for  the  different 
degrees  in  which  tlie  young  of  different  animals 
arc  able,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  to  exert  their 
bodily  powers.  Thus,  calves  and  chickens  are 
able  to  walk  almofl  immediately;  ^hile  the 
human  infant,  even  in  the  moft  favourable  fitua- 
tionSy  is  fix  or  even  twelve  months  old  before 
he  can  ftand  alone.  For  this,  Dr  Darwin  af- 
figns  two  caufes.  i.  That  the  young  of  fome 
animals  come  into  the  world  in  a  more  com- 
plete ftate  than  that  of  others : — the  colt  and 
lamb  (for  example)  enjoying,  in  this  rcfpcd,  a 

flrikinij 
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(Iriking  advantage  over  the  puppy  and  tl^e  rab* 
bit*  2.  That  the  mode  of  walking  of  ibme 
animals,  coincides  more  perfedly  than  that  of 
others,  with  the  previous  motions  of  the  /cr- 
tus  in  tUero.  The  flruggles  of  all  animals  (be 
obferves)  in  the  womb,  muft  refemble  their 
manner  of  fwimming,  as  by  this  kind  of  motion, 
they  can  befl  change  their  attitude  in  water. 
But  the  fwimming  of  the  calf  and  of  the  chick- 
en refembles  their  ordinary  movements  on  the 
ground,  which  they  have  thus  learned  in  part 
to  execute,  while  concealed  from  our  obferva* 
tion  ;  whereas,  the  fnrjpming  of  the  human  in- 
fant differing  totally  frodl  his  manner  of  walk- 
ing, he  has  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  laft 
of  thefe  arts  till  he  is  expofed  to  our  view.— -The 
theory  is  extremely  plauiible,  and  does  honour 
to  the  author's  fagacity  ;  but  it  only  places  in  a 
new  light  that  provident  care  which  Nature  has 
taken  of  all  her  offspring  in  the  infancy  of  their 
exillence. 

Another  inftance  may  contribute  towards  a 
more  ample  illuflration  of  the  fame  fubjeA.  A 
iamb,  not  many  minutes  after  it  is  dropped, 
proceeds  to  fearch  for  its  nouriihment  ia  that 

fpot 
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fpot  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found ;  applying 
both  its  limbs  and  its  eyes  to  their  refpedive 
offices.   The  peafant  obferves  the  faft,  and  gives 
the  name  ofinJiinSl^  or  fome  correfponding  term, 
to  the  unknown  principle  by  which  the  animal 
is  guided.     On  a  more  accurate  examination  of 
circumfiances,  the  philofopher  finds  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  it  is  by  the  fenfe  of  fmelling, 
it  is  thus  direAed  to  its  objed.     In  proof  of 
thiSy  among  other  curious  fads,   the  follow- 
ing has  been  quoted.      **  On  diiTeding*'  (fays 
Gaxen)  ''  a  goat  great  with  young,  I  found  a 
^'  briflc  ^mbryon,  and  having  detached  it  from 
the  matrix,  and  (hatching  it  away  before  it 
faw  its  dam,  I  brought  it  into  a  room  where 
•*  there  were  many  veflels;   fome  filled  with 
**  wine,   others  with   oil,   fome    with    honey, 
**  others  with  milk,  or  fome  other  liquor ;  and 
"  in  others  there  were  grains  and  fruits.     We 
**  firft  obferved  the  young  animal  get  upon  its 
**  feet  and  walk ;  then  it  Ihook  itfelf,  and  af- 
"  terwards  fcratched  its  fide  with  one  of  its  feet : 
**  then  we  faw  itfmelling  to  every  one  of  thofc 
'*  things  that  were  fet  in  the  room  ;  and  when 
<*  it  had  fmelt  to  them  all,   it  drank  up  the 

"  milk.'' 
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"  milk  */'  Admitting  this  vexy  beautiful  fto- 
ry  to  be  true,  (and,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  faf 
from  being  difpofed  to  queftion  its  probability), 
it  only  enables  us  to  ftate  the  fad:  with  a  little 
more  precifion,  in  confequence  of  our  having 
afcertained,  that  it  is  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling, 
the  inftindive  determination  is  attached.  The 
conclufion  of  the  peafant  is  not  here  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  philofopher.  It  differs  only  in 
this,  that  he  exprefTes  himfelf  in  thofe  general 
terms  which  are  fuited  to  his  ignorance  of  the 
particular  procefs  by  which  Nature  in  this  cafe 
accomplifties  her  end ;  and,  if  he  did  other- 
wife,  he  would  be  cenfurable  for  prejudging  a 
queftion  of  which  he  is  incompetent  to  form  an 
accurate  opinion. 

The  application  of  thefe  illuftrations  to  fomc 
of  Dr  Reid's  conclufions  concerning  the  in- 
ftindive  principles  of  the  human  mind,  is,  I 
flatter  myfelf,  fufficiently  manifeft.  They  re- 
late, indeed,  to  a  fubjedl  which  differs,  in  vari- 
ous refpeds,  from  that  which  has  fallen  under 
his  more  particular  confideration  ;  but  the  fame 

rules 

*  Darwin,  Vol.  i.  pp.  195,  196. 
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of  philofophizing  will  be  found  to  apply  equal- 
ly to  both. 

4«  The  criticifms  which  have  been  made  on 
"what  Dr  Bjeid  has  written  concerning  the  intui- 
tive truths  which  he  diftinguiflies  by  the  title  of 
Principles  of  Common  Senfe;  would   require   a 
more  ample  difcuflion^  than  I  can  now  beftov^ 
on  them ; — ^not   that  the   importance  of  thcfe 
criticifms  (of  fuch  of  them,  at  leaft,  as  I  have 
happened  to  meet  with)  demands  a  long  or  ela- 
borate refutation  ;  but  becaufe  the  fubje£l,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  I  wifh  to  take  of  it,  in- 
volves fome  other  queftions  of  great   moment 
and  difficulty,   relative  to  the  foundations  of 
human  knowledge.      Dr  Priestley,  the  moft 
formidable  of  Dr  Reid's  antagonifts,  has  grant- 
ed as  much  in  favour  of  this  dodlrine  as  it  is 
worth  while  to  contend  for,  on  the  prefent  oc- 
calion.     "  Had  thefe  writers"  (heobferves  with 
refped  to  Dr  Reid  and  his  followers)  "  affu- 
**  med,  as  the  elements  of  their  Common  Senfe, 
**  certain  truths  which  are  fo  plain  that  no  man 
•*  could  doubt  of  them,  (without  entering  into 
*'  the  ground  of  our  affent  to  them),  their  con- 
**  du£i  would  have  been  liable  to  very  little  ob- 

H  **  jeftion. 
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'  jeAioa.    All  that  could  have  been  faid  would 

*  have  been,  that;  without  any  ncceffity,  they 
'  had  made  an  innovation  in  the  received  ufe 

*  of  a  term.     For  no  perfon  ever  denied,  that 

*  there  arc  felf-evident  truths,  and  that  thefe 
'  mud  be  afTumed  as  the  foundation  of  all  our 

*  reafoning.    I  never  met  with  any  perfon  who 

*  did  not  acknowledge  this,  or  heard  of  any 

*  argumentative  treatife  that  did  not  go  upon 

*  the  fuppofition  of  it*."  After  fuch  an  ac- 
knowledgment, it  is  impoffible  to  forbear  aik- 
ing,  (with  Dr  Campbell),  "  What  is  the  great 
"  point  which  Dr  Priestley  would  controvert  ? 
•'  Is  it,  whether  fuch  felf-evident  truths  (hall 

be  denominated  Principles  of  Commop  Senfe, 
or  be  diftinguifhed  by  fome  other  appella- 
"  tionf?" 

That  the  dodrine  in  queftion  has  beel,  in 
fome  publications,  prefented  in  a  very  excep- 
tionable form,  I  moil  readily  allow  ;  nor  wofuld 
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•  ExoMituition  of  Dr  Reid's  Inqmy^  &c.  p.  1 19. 
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I  be  underftood  to  fubfcribe  to  it  implicitly^ 
even  as  it  appears  in  the  works  of  Dr  Reid. 
It  is  but  an  ad  of  juftice  to  him,  however,  to 
reqaeft,  that  his  opinions  may  be  judged  of 
firom  his  own  works  alone,  not  from  thofe  of 
others  who  may  have  happened  to  coincide 
with  him  in  certain  tenets,  or  in  certain  modes 
of  expreflion  ;  and  that,  before  any  ridicule  be 
attempted  on  his  concluiions  conceniing  the  au- 
thority of  Common  Senfe,  his  antagonifts  would 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  in  what  accepta-" 
tion  he  has  employed  that  phrafe« 

The  truths  which  Dr  Rzid  feems,  in  moft  in- 
ftances,  difpofed  to  refer  to  the  judgment  of  this 
tribunal,  niight,  in  my  opinion,  be  denominated 
more  unexceptionably,  **  Fundamental  Laws  of* 
**  Human  Belief.'*    They  have  been  called  by  a 
Tcry  ingenious  foreigner,  (M.  Trembley  of  Ge- 
neva), but  certainly  with  a  Angular  infelicity  of 
langusLg^f  PrSju^^s  JJjitimes. — Of  this  kind  are 
the  following  ptopofitions ;    ''  I  am  the  fame 
**  perfon  to-day  that  I  was  ycfterday  ;'*  "  The 
**  material  world  has  an  exiftence  independent 
**  of  that  of  percipient  beings ;"  "  There  are 
•*  other  intelligent  beings  in  the  univerfe  befide 

Ha  ''  myfelf  ;' 
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"  myfelf ;''  "The  future  courfe  of  nature  will 
**  refemble  the  paft."  Such  truths  no  man  but 
a  philofopher  ever  thinks  of  ftating  to  himfelf 
in  words  ;  but  all  our  condudt  and  all  our  rea- 
fonings  proceed  on  the  fuppofition  that  they  arc- 
admitted.  The  belief  of  them  is  eflential  for  the 
prefervation  of  our  animal  exiftence ;  and  it  is 
accordingly  coeval  with  the  firft  operations  of 
the  intelleft. 

One  of  the  firft  writers  who  introduced  the 
phrafe  Common  Senfe  into  the  technical  or  appro- 
priate language  of  logic,  was  Father  Buffier,  in 
a  book  entitled,  Traiti  des  Premieres  Veritas.   It 
has  fince  been  adopted  by  fcveral  authors  of  note 
in  this  country ;  particularly  by  Dr  Reid,  Dr  Os- 
wald and  DrBEATTiE ;  by  all  of  whom,  however, 
I  am  afraid,  it  muft  be  confejQTed,  it  has  been  oc- 
cafionally  employed  without  a  due  attention  to 
prefcifion.     The  laft  of  thefc  writers  ufes  it  *  to 
denote  that  power  by  which  the  mind  perceives 
the  truth  of  any  intuitive  propofition  ;  whether 
it  be  an  axiom  of  abftrad  fcience  ;  or  a  ftatement 
of  ftme  faft  refting  on  the  immediate  information 

of 


*  ^fay  on  Truthy  edition  fecondt  p.  40.  €t  Jeq. ;  alfe 
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of  confcioufnefsy  of  perception,  or  of  memory  ;  or 
one  ofthofe  fundamental  laws  of  belief  which  are 
implied  in  the  application  of  our  faculties  to  the 
ordinary  bufinefs  of  life.  The  fame  extenfive  ufe 
of  the  word  may,  I  believe,  be  found  in  the  other 
authors  juft  mentioned.  But  no  authority  can  ju- 
ftify  fuch  a  laxity  in  the  employment  of  language 
in  philofophical  difcuflions ;  for,  if  mathematical 
axioms  be  (as  they  are  manifefUy  and  indifputa- 
bly)  a  clafs  of  propofitions  effentially  diftindt  from 
the  other  kinds  of  intuitive  truths  now  defcribed, 
why  refer  them  all  indifcriminately  to  the  fame 
principle  in  our  conftitution  ?  If  this  phrafe, 
therefore,  be  at  all  retained,  precifion  requires, 
that  it  fhould  be  employed  in  a  more  limited  ac- 
ceptation ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  works  under 
ourconfideration,  it  is  appropriated  moil  frequent- 
ly, though  by  no  means  uniformly,  to  that  clafs 
of  Intuitive  Truths  which  I  have  already  called 
**  Fundamental  Laws  of  Belief*."  When  thus 
rcftrided,  it  conveys  a  notion,  unambiguous  at 
leaft,  and  definite  ;  and,  confequently,  the  que- 
ll 3  (lion 

*  This  feems  to  be  nearly  the  meaning  annexed  to  the 
phrafe,  by  the  learned  and  acute  author  of  the  Pkihfophy  of 
Rbetoricf  vol.  i.  p.  109.  ft/e^n 
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ftion  about  its  propriety  or  impropriety  tiudtii;; 
entirely  on  the  coincidence  of  this  definition. 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  employed  kk  J 
ordinary  difcourfe.    Whatever  objedions,  tfaeie-^  j 
fore,  may  be  ftated  to  the  expreffion  as  now  det  'A 
fined,  will  apply  to  it  with  additiobal  force^ 
when  ufed  with  the  latitude  which  has  been  al* 
ready  cenfured. 

I  have  faid,  that  the  queftion  about  the  propri* 
ety  of  the  phrafe  Common  Senfe  as  employed  by 
philofophers,  mud  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to 
general  pradlice  :  For,  although  it  be  allowable 
^nd  even  neceflary  for  a  philofopher,  to  limit 
the  acceptation  of  words  which  arc  employed 
vaguely  in  common  difcourfe,  it  is  always  dan-^' . 
gerous  to  give  to  a  word  a  fcientific  meanintfrv 
elTentially  diftind  from   that    in  which  it  iii^.^ 
ufually  underilood.     It  has,  at  leaft,  the  effe^. 
of  mifleading  thofe  who  do  not  enter  deeply 
into  the  fubje£t ;  and  of  giving  a  paradoxical 
appearance  to  dodrines,  which,  if  exprefled  in 
more  unexceptionable  termsi  would  be  readily 
admitted. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  this  has  adually  hap- 
pened in  the  prcfent  inftance.    The  phrafe  Com- 

tnon 
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Senfi^  as  it  is  generally  underftood,  is  near-- 
iynonymous  with  Motber-wii  j  denoting  that 
of  fagacity  (depending  partly  on  origin 
capacity,  and  partly  on  perfonal  experience 
obfervation)  which  qualifies  an  individual 
fi>r  diofe  fimple  and  eflential  occupations  which 
all  men  are  called  on  to  exercife  habitually  by 
their  common  nature.  In  this  acceptation,  it 
is  oppofed  to  thofe  mental  acquirements  which 
are  derived  from  a  regular  education,  and  from 
the  ftudy  of  books  ;  and  refers,  not  to  the  fpe- 
ctilatire  conviftions  of  the  underftanding,  but 
to  that  prudence  and  difcretion  which  are  the 
finmdation  of  fuccefsful  condud.  Such  is  the 
|.ide%.  which  Pope  annexes  to  the  word,  when, 
IflfcAing  of  good  fenfe,  (which  means  only  a 
||Dpte  than  ordinary  fliare  of  common  fcnfe),  he 
[f  mUb  it 

f  *:  *•  I  the  gift  of  Heaven, 

4  **  And  tho'  no  fcience,  fairly  worth  the  feven." 

To  fpeak,  accordingly,  of  appealing  from  the 
conclufions  of  philofophy  to  common  fenfe,  had 
the  appearance,  to  title-page  readers,  of  appeal- 
ing from  the  verdicl  of  the  learned  to  the  voice 
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of  the  multitude ;  or  of  attempting  to  filencc 
free  difcuffion,  by  a  reference  to  fome  arbitrary 
and  undefinable  ftandard,  diflind  from  any  of 
the  intelleftual  powers  hitherto  enumerated  by 
logicians.     Whatever  countenance  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  given  by  fome  writers  to  fuch 
an  interpretation  of  this  doctrine,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  aflert,  that  none  is  afforded  by  the  works 
of  Dr  Reid.    The  ftandafd  to  which  he  appeals, 
is  neither  the  creed  of  a  particular  feft,  nor  the 
inward  light  of  enthufiaftic  prefumption ;  but 
that  conftitution  of  human  nature  without  which 
all  the  bufinefs  of  the  world  would  immediately 
ceafe  ; — and    the    fubftance   of   his   argument 
amounts  merely  to  this,  that  thofe  elTential  laws 
of  belief  to  which  fceptics  have  objeded,  wheii 
confidered  in  connexion  with  our  fcientific  rea- 
fonings,  are  implied  in  every  ftep  we  take  as 
aftive  beihgs  ;  and  if  called  in  queftion  by  any 
man   in  his  pradical  concerns,  would  expofe 
him  univerfally  to  the  charge  of  infanity. 

In  dating  this  important  dodlrine,  it  were 
perhaps  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  fubjeft  had  been 
treated  with  foniewhat  more  of  analytical  ac- 
curacy ;  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that 
'  '  '*     *      . 
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fL  phra(e  Ihould  have  been  employed,  fo  well 
cakulated  by  its  ambiguity  to  furnifh  a  conve- 
fiient  handle  to  mifreprefentations ;  but  in  the 
judgment  of  thofe  who  have  perufed  Dr  Reid's 
writings  with  an  intelligent  and  candid  atten- 
tion, thefe  mifreprefentations  muft  recoil  on 
their  authors  ;  while  they  who  are  really  inte- 
refted  in  the  progrefs  of  ufeful  fcicnce,  will  be 
difpofed  rather  to  lend  their  aid  in  fiipplying 
what  is  defedive  in  his  views,  than  to  rejeft 
haftily  a  doctrine  which  aims,  by  the  develope- 
ment  of  fome  logical  principles,  overlooked  in 
the  abfurd  fyftems  which  have  been  borrow- 
ed from  the  fchools,  to  vindicate  the  authority 
of  truths  intimately  and  extenfively  connedted 
with  human  happinefs. 

In  the  profecution  of  my  own  fpeculations  on 
the  Human  Mind,  I  Ihall  have  occafion  to  ex- 
plain  myfelf  fully,  concerning  this  as  well  as 
yarioas  other  queftions  connedled  with  the  foun- 
dations of  philofophical  Evidence.  .  The  new 
dodrines,  and  new  phrafeology  on  that  fubjeft, 
which  have  lately  become  falhionable  among 
^me  Metaphyficians  in  Germany,  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 

involve 
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I 

involve  it  in  additional  obfcurity,  are  a  fuffi^ 
cient  proof  that  this  effential  and  fundamental 
article  of  logic  is  npt  as  yet  completely  ex- 
haufled* 


In  order  to  bring  the  foregoing  remarks  with- 
in fome  compafs,  I  have  found  it  neceffkry  to 
confine  myfelf  to  fuch  objcdions  as  ftrike  at 

» 

the  root  of  Dr  Re  id's  Philofophy,  without  touch- 
ing on  any  of  his  opinions  on  particular  topics, 
however  important.  I  have  been  obliged  alfo 
to  comprefs  what  I  have  ftated,  within  narrower 
limits  than  were  perhaps  confident  with  com- 
plete perfpicuity ;  and  to  rejeft  many  illuftra' 
tions  which  crowded  upon  me,  at  almofl  every 
ftep  of  my  progrcfs. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  fuperfluous  to  add^ 
that,  fuppofing  fome  of  thefe  objedions  to  pof- 
fefs  more  force  than  I  have  afcribed  to  them  in 
my  reply,  it  will  not  therefore  follow,  that  lit- 
tle advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  a  careful 
perufal  of  the  fpeculations  againft  which  they 
are  diredled.  Even  they  who  diflent  the 
mod  widely  from  Dr  Reid's  conclufions,  caa 

fcarcely 
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icaicdy  fail  to  admit,  that  as  a  Writer  he 
exhibits  a  (hiking  contraft  to  the  moft  fuccefs- 
ibl  of  his  predcccffors,  in  a  logical  precifion 
and  finiplicity  of  language  ;. — ^his  ftatement  of 
faAs  being  neither  vitiated  by  phyfiological 
hypothcfis,  nor  obfcured  by  fcholaftic  mjrftery. 
Whoever  has  reflefted  on  the  infinite  import- 
ance, in  fuch  inquiries,  of  a  ikilful  ufe  of  words 
as  the  eflential  inilrument  of  thought,  muft  be 
aware  of  the  influence  which  his  works  are 
likely  to  have  on  the  future  progrefs  of  fci- 
ence;  were  they  to  produce  no  other  tfkSt 
than  a  general  imitation  of  his  mode  of  rea- 
ibning,  and  of  his  guarded  phrafeology. 

It  is  not  indeed  every  reader  to  whom  thcfe 
inquiries  are  accefiible  ;  for  habits  of  attention 
in  general,  and  ftill  more  habits  of  attention  to 
the  pbanomena  of  thought,  require  early  and 
careful  cultivation  :  But  thofe  who  are  capable 
of  the  exertion,  will  foon  recognife,  in  Dr  Reid's 
ftatements,  the  faithful  hiftory  of  their  own 
minds,  and  will  find  their  labours  amply  re- 
warded by  that  fatisfadlion  which  always  ac- 
companies the  difcovery  of  ufeful  truth.  They 
may  expeft,  alfo,  to  be  rewarded  by  fome  in* 

telledtual 


it 
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telledual  acquifitions  not  altogether  ufelefs  in 
their  other  ftudies.  An  author  well  qualified 
to  judge,  from  his  own  experience,  of  whatever 
conduces  to  invigorate  or  to  embellifh  the  un- 
derftanding,  has  beautifully  remarked,  that  "  by 
"  turning  the  foul  inward  on  itfelf,  its  forces  arc 
**  concentred,  and  are  fitted  for  ftronger  and 
bolder  flights  of  fcience ;  and  that,  in  fuch 
purfuits,  whether  we  take,  or  whether  we  lofe 
the  game,  the  chace  is  certainly  of  fervice  *." 
In  this  refped,  the  philofophy  of  the  mind  (ab- 
ftradling  entirely  from  that  pre-eminence  which 
belongs  to  it  in  confequence  of  its  pradlical  ap- 
plications) may  claim  a  diftinguifhed  rank  a^ 
mong  thofe  preparatory  difciplines,  which  ano- 
ther writer  of  no  lefs  eminence  has  happily 
compared  to  **  the  crops  which  are  raifed,  not 
^*  for  the  fake  of  the  harveft,  but  to  be  plough- 
*'  ed  in  as  a  drefling  to  the  land  f ." 

SECT. 


*  Preface  to  Mr  Burke's  Efay  on  the  Suiiime  and  Beau* 
tiful. 

t  Bifhpp  Berkeley's  Quert/I* 
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SECTION  THIRD. 

Conclujton  of  the  Narrative. 

THE  three  works  to  which  the  foregoing  re** 
marks  refer,  together  with  the  Eflay  on 
Quantity,  publiihed  in  the  Philofopbical  Tranf- 
aBions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a 
fhort  but  mafterly  Analyfis  of  Ariftotle's  Logic, 
which  forms  an  Appendix  to  the  third  volume 
of  Lord  Kames's  Sketches,  comprehend  the 
whole  of  Dr  Re  id's  publications.  The  interval 
between  the  dates  .of  the  firft  and  laft  of  thefe 
amounts  to  no  lefs  than  forty  years,  although  he 
had  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-eight  before  he 
ventured  to  appear  as  an  author. 

With  the  Effays  on  the  AElive  Powers  of  Man, 
he  clofed  his  literary  career  ;  but  he  continued, 
notwithftanding,  to  profecutc  his  ftudies  with 
unabated  ardour  and  adivity.  The  more  mo- 
dem improvements  in  chemiflry  attradled  his 
particular  notice  ;  and  he  applied  himfelf,  with 
his  wonted  diligence  and  fuccefs,  to  the  ftudyof 
its  new  doftrines  and  new  nomenclature;     He 

amufed 
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amufed  himfelf,  alfo^  at  times,  in  preparing  for 
a  Philofophical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, ftiort  Eflays  on  particular  topics,  which 
happened  to  intereft  his  curiofity,  and  on  which 
he  thought  he  might  derive  ufeful  hints  from 
friendly  difcuflion.  The  moil  important  of  thefe 
were.  An  Examination  of  Priestley's  Opinions 
concerning  Matter  and  Mind ;  Obfervations  w 
the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  and  Pbxfio- 
logical  RefleSlions  on  Mufcular  Motion.  This 
laft  eflay  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
eighty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  read  by 
the  author  to  his  aflbciates,  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death.  His  "  thoughts  were  led  to  the 
**  fpeculations  it  contains,"  (as  he  himfelf  men- 
tions in  the  conclulion),  "  by  the  experience  of 
**  fome  of  the  efFefts  which  old  age  produces  on 
"  the  mufcular  motions." — "  As  they  were  oc- 
**  cafioned,  therefore,"  (he  adds),  "  by  the  in- 
"  firmities  of  age,  they  will,  I  hope,  be  heard 
^*  with  the  greater  indulgence." 

Among  the  various  occupations  with  which 
he  thus  enlivened  his  retirement,  the  mathema- 
tical purfuits  of  his  earlier  years  held  a  diflin- 
guifhej  place.     He  delighted  to  converfe  about 

them 
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them  with  his  friends ;  and  often  exercifed  his 
Hull  in  the  inveftigation  of  particular  problems. 
His  knowledge  of  ancient  geometry  had  not 
probably  been,  at  any  time,  very  extenfivc ; 
but  he  had  cultivated  diligently  thofc  parts  of 
mathematical  fcience  which  are  fubfervient  to 
die  ftudy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works.  He 
had  a  predileftion,  more  particularly,  for  re- 
fearches  requiring  the  aid  of  arithmetical  cal- 
culation, in  the  pr^dice  of  which  he  poffeffed 
uncommon  expertncfs  and  addrefs.  I  think,  I 
have  fometimes  obferved  in  him  a  flight  and 
amiable  vanity,  connefted  with  this  accomplifli- 
ment. 

The  revival,  at  this  period,  of  Dr  Reid^s 
firft  fcicntific  propenfity,  has  often  recalled  to 
me  a  favourite  remark  of  Mr  Smith's,  That 
of  all  the  amufements  of  old  age,  the  moft 
grateful  and  foothing  is  a  renewal  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  favourite  (Indies,  and  favourite 
authors,  of  our  youth ;  a  remark  which,  in  his 
own  cafe,  feemed  to  be  more  particularly  ex- 
emplified^ while  he  was  re-perufing,  with  the 
cnthufiafm  of  a  ftudent,  the  tragic  poets  of  an- 
cient Greece.     I  heard  him  at  leaft,  repeat  the 

obfervation 
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obfervation  more  than  once,  while  So]^ho€L£9 
or  Euripides  lay  open  on  his  table. 

In  the  cafe  of  Dr  Reid,  other  motives  perhaps 
confpired  with  the  influence  of  the  agreeable  af- 
fociations,  to  which  Mr  Smith  probably  allu- 
ded. His  attention  was  always  fixed  on  the  (late 
of  his  intelledual  faculties  ;  and  for  counteract- 
ing the  effefts  of  time  on  thefe,  mathematical  flu- 
dies  feem  to  be  fitted  in  a  peculiar  degree.  They 
are  fortunately,  too,  within  the  reach  of  many  in- 
dividuals, after  a  decay  of  memory  difqualifies 
them  for  inquiries  which  involve  a  multiplicity 
of  details.  Such  detached  problems,  more  efpe- 
cially,  as  Dr  Re  id  commonly  felecSed  for  his 
confideration ;  problems  where  all  the  data  are 
brought  at  once  under  the  eye,  and  where  a  con- 
nedled  train  of  thinking  is  not  to  be  carried  on 
from  day  to  day ;  will  be  found,  (as  I  have  wit- 
nelTed  with  pleafure  in  feveral  inftances),  by 
thofe  who  are  capable  of  fuch  a  recreation,  a  va- 
luable  addition  to  the  fcanty  refources  of  a  life 
protrafted  beyond  the  ordinary  limit. 

While  he  was  thus  enjoying  an  old  age,  hap- 
py in  fome  refpefts  beyond  the  ufual  lot  of  hu- 
manity,  his  domeAic  comfort  fufiered  a  deep 

and 
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and  incurable  wound  by  the  death  of  MrsREiD. 
He  had  had  the  misfortune,  too,  of  furviving^ 
for  many  years,  a  numerous  family  of  promifing 
children  ;  four  of  whom  (two  fons  and  two 
daughters)  died  after  they  attained  to  maturity. 
One  daughter  only  was  left  to  him  when  he  loft 
bis  wife  ;  and  of  her  affeftionate  good  offices  he 
could  not  always  avail  himfelf,  in  confequence 
of  the  attentions  which  her  own  hufband*s  in- 
firmities required.  Of  this  Lady,  who  is  ftill 
alive,  (the  widow  of  Patrick  Carmichael, 
M.  D  *.),  I  fhall  have  occafion  again  to  introduce 
the  name,  before  I  conclude  this  narrative. 

A  ihort  extraft  from  a  letter  addrefled  to  my- 
felf  by  Dr  Reid,  not  many  weeks  after  his 
wife's  death,  will,  I  am  perfuaded,  be  acceptable 
to  many,  as  an  interefting  relic  of  the  Writer. 

"  By  the  lofs  of  my  bofom-friend,  with  whom 
••  I  lived  fifty-two  years,  I  am  brought  into  a 

I  "  kind 

♦  A  learned  and  worthy  Phyfician,  who,  after  a  long 
refidence  in  Holland,  where  he  pra^flifed  medicine,  retired 
fo  Glafgow.  He  was  a  younger  fon  of  Profeffor  Ger- 
SCHOM  Ca&michael,  who  puWihed,  about  tlie  year  17209 
an  edition  of  Puffendorff,  De  Officio  Hominii  et  Civist 
and  who  is  pronounced  by  Dr  Hutcheson,  *•  by  far  the 
^  beft  comxnenta;or  on  that  book." 
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"  kind  of  new  world,  at  a  time  of  life  when 
"  old  habits  are  not  eafily  forgot,  or  new  ones 
•*  acquired.  But  every  world  is  God's  world, 
"  and  I  am  thankful  for  the  comforts  he  has  left 
**  me.  MrsCARMiCHAEL  has  now  the  care  of 
"  two  old  deaf  men,  and  does  every  thing  in 
**  her  power  to  pleafe  them  ;  and  both  are  very 
"  fenfible  of  her  goodnefs.  I  have  more  health 
"  than  at  my  time  of  life  I  had  any  reafon  to. 
expeft.  I  walk  about ;  entertain  myfelf  with 
reading  what  I  foon  forget ;  can  converfe  with 
^*  one  perfon,  if  he  articulates  diftindtly,  and  is 
"  within  ten  inches  of  my  left  ear ;  go  to 
"  church,  without  hearing  one  word  of  what  is 
faid.  You  know,  I  never  had  any  pretenfions 
to  vivacity,  but  I  am  ftill  free  from  languor 
**  and  ennuL 

"  If  you  are  weary  of  this  detail,  impute  it  to 
"  the  anxiety  you  exprefs  to  know  the  flate  of 
"  my  health.  I  wifli  you  may  have  no  more  un- 
*^  cafinefs  at  my  age, — ^being  yours  moft  afFec- 
"  tionately.'* 

About  four  years  after  this  event,  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  his  friend  and  relation  Dr  Grfc-o- 
RY,  to  pafs  a  few  weeks,  during  the  fummer 

of 


« 
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of  1796,  at  Edinburgh^  He  was  accompanied 
"by  Mrs  Carmichael,  who  lived  with  him  in 
Dr  Gregory's  houfe  ;  a  fituation  which  united, 
under  the  fame  roof,  every  advantage  of  medi- 
cal care,  of  tender  attachment,  and  of  philofo- 
phical  intcrcourfe.  As  Dr  Gregory's  profef- 
fional  engagements,  however,  neceffarily  inter- 
fered much  with  his  attentions  to  his  gueft,  I 
enjoyed  more  of  Dr  Reid's  focicty,  than  might 
otherwife  have  fallen  to  my  fhare.  I  had  the 
pleafure,  accordingly,  of  fpending  fome  hours 
with'  him  daily,  and  of  attending  him  in  his 
walking  excurfions,  which  frequently  extended 
to  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  miles. — His  fa- 
culties (excepting  his  memory  which  was  confi- 
derably  impaired)  appeared  as  vigorous  as  ever ; 
and,  although  his  dcufnefs  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  Iharc  in  general  converfation,  he  was 
ftill  able  to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  friend.  Mr 
Pl*ayfair  and  myfelf  were  both  witnefles  of  the 
acutenefs  which  he  difplayed  on  one  occafion, 
-in  detefting  a  miftake,  by  no  means  obvious,  in  a 
manufcript  of  his  kinfman  David  Gregory,  on 
ttie  fubjccl  of  Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios. — ^Nor 

1 2  had 
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had  his  temper  fuflfered  from  the  hand  of  time, 
cither  in  point  of  gentlenefs  or  of  gaiety.  "  In- 
"  Head  of  repining  at  the  enjoyments  of  the 
**  young,  he  delighted  in  promoting  them  ;  and, 
^^  after  all  the  lofies  he  had  fuftained  in  his 
"  own  family,  he  continued  to  treat  children 
"  with  fuch  condefccnfion  and  benignity,  that 
"  fome  very  young  ones  noticed  the  peculiar 
**  kindnefs  of  his  eye*.'' — In  apparent  foundnefs 

and  adivity  of  body,  he  refembled  more  a  man  of 
fixty  than  of  eighty-feven. 

He  returned  to  Glafgow  in  his  ufual  health 
and  fpirits  ^  and  continued,  for  fome  weeks,  to  de- 
vote, as  formerly^  a  regular  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  exer^cife  both  of  body  and  of  mind.  It 
appears,  from  a  letter  of  Dr  Cleghorn's  to  Dr 
Gregory,  that  he  was  ftill  able  to  work  with 
his  own  hands  ia  his  garden ;  and  he  was 
found  by  Dr  Brow^  occupied  in  the  folu* 
tion  of  an  algebraical  problem  of  confiderablc 

difficulty 

*  I  hare  borrowed  this  fenteace  from  a  jail  and  ele* 
gant  charader  of  Dr  Reid,  which  appeared,  a  few  days 
after  his  death,  in  one  of  the  Glafgow  Journals.  I  had 
occafion  freqnendy  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  obfervatioa 
during  his  laft  yilit  to  Edinbiirgh, 
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difficulty^  in  which,  after  the  labour  of  a  day  or 
twoy  he  at  lail  fucceeded.  It  was  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fame  fliort  interval,  that  he  committed  to 
writing  tho£e  particulars  concerning  his  anceilors, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

This  adive  and  ufeful  life  was  now,  however, 
drawing  to  a  conclufion.  A  violent  diforder  at- 
tacked him  about  the  end  of  September ;  but  does 
not  feem  to  have  occafioned  much  alarm  to  thofe 
about  him,  till  he  was  vifited  by  Dr  Cleghorn, 
who  foon  after  communicated  his  apprehenlions 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  Gregory,  Among  other  fymp- 
toms,  he  mentioned  particularly  "  that  alteration 
•*  of  voice  and  features,  which,  though  not  eafily 
<«  defcribed,  is  fo  well  known  to  all  who  have 
*•  opportimities  of  feeing  life  clofe.''   Dr  Reid's 

own  opinion  of  his  cafe  was  probably  the  fame 

« 

with  that  of  his  phyfician  ;  as  he  cxpreffed  to 
him  on  his  firft  vifit,  his  hope  that  he  was 
**  foon  to  get  his  difmiffion,"  After  a  fevere 
ftruggle,  attended  with  repeated  ftrokes  of  pal- 
fy,  he  died  on  the  7th  of  Oftober  following. 
Dr  Gregory  had  the  melancholy  fatisfadion 
of  vifiting  his  venerable  &iend  on  his  death- 

1 3  bed, 
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bed,  andi  of  paying  him  this  unavailing  mark 
of  attachment,  before  his  powers  of  recolledioa 
were  entirely  gone. 

The  only  furviving  defcendant  of  Dr  Rbid 
is  Mrs  Carmichael,  a  daughter  worthy  in  eve- 
ry refped  of  fuch  a  father : — ^long,  the  chief 
comfort  and  fupport  of  his  old  age,  and  his 
anxious  nurfe  in  his  laft  moments  *• 

In  point  of  bodily  conftitution,  few  men  have 
been  more  indebted  to  nature  than  Dr  Reid. 
His  form  was  vigorous  and  athletic  ;  and  his 
mufcular  force  (though  he  was  fo  me  what  un- 
der the  middle  fize)  uncommonly  great ; — ad- 
vantages to  which  his  habits  of  temperance 
and  exercife,  and  the  unclouded  ferenity  of  his 
temper,  did  ample  juftice.  His  countenance  was 
ftrongly  expreflive  of  deep  and  colledled  thought ; 
but  when  brightened  up  by  the  face  of  a  friend, 
what  chiefly  caught  the  attention  was,  a  look 

of  good-will  and  of  kindnefs,     A  pifture  of 

*  * 
him,  for  which  he  confented,  at  the  particular 

requeft  of.  Dr  Gregory,  to  fit  to  Mr  Raeburn, 
during  his  laft  vifit  to  Edinburgh,  is  generally 
and  juftly  ranked  among  the  Jiappieft  perform 
mances  of  that  excellent  artift.  The  medal- 
lion 

♦  Note  F. 
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lion  of  Tassie,  alfo,  for  which  he  fat  in  the  cigh- 
ty-firft  year  of  his  age,  prefents  a  very  perfedl 
refemblance. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  what  the  foregoing  pa- 
ges contain  with  refped  to  his  chara<fter.  Its 
moft  prominent  features  were, — intrepid  and  in- 
flexibje  reditude  ; — a  pure  and  devoted  attach- 
ment to  truth  ; — and  an  entire  command  (ac- 
quired by  the  unwearied  exertions  of  a  long 
life)  over  all  his  paflions.  Hence,  in  thofe  parts 
of  his  writings  where  his  fubjedt  forces  him  to 
difpute  the  conclufions  of  others,  a  fcrupulous 
rejection  of  every  expreflion  calculated  to  irri-^ 
tate  thofe  ^jhom  he  was  anxious  to  convince ; 
and  a  fpirit  of  liberality  and  good-humour  to- 
wards his  opponents,  from  which  no  afperity  on 
their  part  could  provoke  him,  for  a  moment,  to 
deviate.  The  progrefs  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
more  efpecially  in  what  relates  to  human  na- 
ture and  to  human  life,  he  believed  to  be  re-t 
tarded  rather  than  advanced  by  the  intempe- 
rance qf  controvcrfy ;  and  to  be  fecured  moft 
pffedually  when  intrufted  to  the  flow  but  irre-p 
jiftible  influence  of  fober  reafoning.  That  the 
argumentative  talents  of  the  difputants  might 
be  improyed  by  fuch  altercations,  he  was  will- 

I4  ing 
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jng  to  allow  ;  but,  confidered  in  their  con- 
nexion  with  the  great  objeds  which  all  clafles 
of  writers  profefs  equally  to  have  in  view,  he 
was  convinced  "  that  they  have  done  more 
"  harm  to  the  pra6lice,  than  they  have  done 
♦*  fervice  to  the  theory,  of  morality  *." 

In  private  life,   no   man  ever  maintained, 
more  eminently  or  more  uniformly,  the  dignity 
of  philofophy  ;  combining  with  the  moll  amia- 
ble modefty  and  gentlenefs,  the  noblefl  fpirit  of 
independence.     The  only  preferments  which  he 
ever  enjoyed,   he  owed  to  the  unfolicited  fa- 
'  vour  of  the  two  learned  bodies  who  fucceffive- 
ly  adopted  him  into  their  number  ;  and  the  re- 
fpedable  rank  which  he  fupported  in  fociety, 
was  the  welUearned  reward  of  his  own  acade- 
mical  labours.     The  fludies  in  which  he  de- 
lighted, were  little  calculated  to  draw  on  him 
the  patronage  of  the  great ;  and  he  was  un- 
flcilled  in  the  art  of  courting  advancement,  by 
"  fafhioning  his  doctrines  to  the  varying  hour." 
As  a  philofopher,  his  genius  was  more  peculiar- 
ly charafterized  by  a  found,  cautious,  diftinguifh- 
Jng  judgment ;  by  a  lingular  patience  and  per- 

feverance 
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Severance  of  thought ;  and  by  habits  of  the 
moil  fixed  and  concentrated  attention  to  his 
own  mental  operations; — endowments  which, 
although  not  the  mod  fplendid  in  the  eftimation 
of  the  multitude,  would  feem  entitled,  from  the 
hiftory  of  fcience,  to  rank  among  the  rareft  gifts 
of  the  mind. 

With  thefe  habits  and  powers,  he  united 
(what  does  not  always  accompany  them)  the 
curiofity  of  a  naturalift,  and  the  eye  of  an  ob« 
ferver ;  and,  accordingly,  his  information  a« 
bout  every  thing  relating  to  phyfical  fcience, 
and  to  the  ufeful  arts,  was  extenfive  and  accu- 
rate. His  memory  for  hiftorical  details  was 
not  fo  remarkable  ;  and  he  ufed  fometimes  to 
regret  the  imperfedl  degree  in  which  he  pofleflT- 
cd  this  faculty.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to 
think,  that  in  doing  fo,  he  underrated  his  natu- 
ral advantages  ;  eftimating  the  ftrength  of  me- 
mory, as  men  commonly  do,  rather  by  the  re- 
coUedtion  of  particular  fads,  than  by  the  pof- 
feffion  of  thofe  general  conclufions,  from  a  fub- 
ferviency  to  which,  fuch  fads  derive  their  prin- 
pioal  value. 

Toward^ 
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Towards  the  clofe  of  life,  indeed,  his  memorj 
was  much  lefs  vigorous  than  the  other  powers 
of  his  intelledl ;  in  none  of  which,  could  I  ever 
perceive  any  fymptom  of  decline.  His  ardour 
for  knowledge,  too,  remained  unextinguiflied 
to  the  laft ;  and,  when  cheriflied  by  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  young  and  inquilitive,  feemed  even 
to  increafe  with  his  years.  What  is  ftill  more  re- 
markable, he  retained  in  extreme  old  age  all 
the  fympathetic  tendernefs,  and  all  the  moral 
fenfibility  of  youth  ;  the  livelinefs  of  his  emo- 
tions,  wherever  the  happinefs  of  others  was  con* 
cerned,  forming  an  afFeding  contrail  to  his  own 
unconquerable  firmnefs  under  the  fevered  trials. 

Nor  was  the  fenfibility  which  he  retained,  the 
fclfilh  and  fterile  offspring  of  tafte  and  indolence. 
It  was  alive  and  adlive,  wherever  he  could 
command  the  means  of  relieving  the  diftreffes, 
or  of  adding  to  the  comforts  of  others  ;  and 
was  often  felt  in  its  efTcdls,  where  he  was  un- 
feen  and  unknown. — Among  the  various  proofs 
of  this,  which  have  happened  to  fall  under  my 
own  knowledge^  I  cannot  help  mentioning  par- 
ticularly (upon  the  moft  unqueflionable  autbo- 
rity)  the  fecrecy  with  which  he  conveyed  his 
occafional  benefadions  to  his  former  parifliioners 

at 
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at  New-Machar,  long  after  his  eftablifhment  at 
Glafgow.  One  donation,  in  particular,  during  the 
fcarcity  of  1782, — a  donation  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  precautions,  was  diftindly  traced 
to  his  beneficence, — might  perhaps  have  been 
thought  difproportionate  to  his  limited  iocome, 
had  not  his  own  limple  and  moderate  habits 
multiplied  the  refources  of  his  humanity. 

His  opinions  on  the  mod  important  fubjeds 
are  to  be  found  in  his  works  ;  and  that  fpirit 
of  piety  which  animated  every  part  of  his  con- 
duft,  forms  the  beft  comment  on  their  pradtical 
tendency.  In  the  ftate  in  which  he  found  the 
philofophical  world,  he  believed,  that  his  talents 
could  not  be  fo  ufcfully  employed,  as  in  com- 
bating the  fchemes  of  thofe  who  aimed  at  the 
complete  fubverfion  of  religion,  both  natural 
and  revealed  ;— convinced  with  Dr  Clarke, 
that,  **  as  Chriftianity  prefuppofes  the  truth  of 
^*  Natural  Religion,  whatever  tends  to  difcre- 
**  dit  the  latter,  muft  have  a  proportionally 
♦^  greater  cfFedl  in  weakening  the  authority  of 
"  the  former  '^.^^    In  his  views  of  both,  he  feems 

to 
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Clarks.     See  Dr  Clarke's  Dedication. 
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to  have  coincided  nearly  with  Bifhop  Butixr  ; 
an  author  whom  he  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation. 
A  very  careful  abftraft  of  the  treatife  entitled 
Analogy^  drawn  up  by  Dr  Reid,  many  years 
ago,  for  his  own  ufe,  ftill  exifts  among  his  ma- 
nufcripts  ;  and  the  fliort  Diflertation  on  Virtue 
which  Butler  has  annexed  to  that  work,  toge- 
ther with  the  Difcourfes  on  Human  Nature  pu- 
bliflied  in  his  volume  of  Sermons,  he  ufed  always 
to  recommend  as  the  moft  fatisfadory  account 
that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Morals  :  Nor  could  he  conceal  his  re- 
gret, that  the  profound  philofophy  which  thefe 
Difcourfes  contain,  ihould  of  late  have  been  fo 
generally  fupplanted  in  England,  by  the  fpecu- 
iations  of  fome  other  moralifts,  who,  while  they 
profefs  to  idolize  the  memory  of  Locke,  "  ap- 
**  prove  little  or  nothing  in  his  writings,  but 
•*  his  errors  *." 

Deeply  imprefied,  however,  as  he  was  with 
his  own  principles,  he  poflefled  the  moft  perfed 

liberality 

*  I  have  adopted  here,  the  words  which  Dr  Clarkx  ap- 
plied to  fome  of  Mr  Locile^s  earUer  followers.  They 
are  ftill  more  applicable  to  many  writers  of  the  prefent 
limes.    See  Cl4|lkb's/ij(  R0pl}  to  Li|ibmitz« 
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liberality  towards  all  whom  he  believed  to 
be  honcllly  and  confcientioufly  devoted  to  the 
fearch  of  truth.  With  one  very  diftinguiftied 
charader,  the  late  Lord  Kames,  he  lived  in 
the  moil  cordial  and  afFedlionate  friendfliip, 
notwithftanding  the  avowed  oppofition  of  their 
fentiments  on  fome  moral  queftions,  to  which 
he  attached  the  great  eft  importance.  Both  of 
theiDy  however,  were  the  friends  of  virtue  and 
of  mankind ;  and  both  were  able  to  temper  the 
warmth  of  free  difcuffion,  witli  the  forbearance 
and  good  humour  founded  oh  reciprocal  eftcem. 
No  two  men,  certainly,  ever  exhibited  a  more 
ftrikiug  contraft  in  their  converfation,  or  in  their 
confUtutional  tempers : — the  one,  flow  and  cau* 
tious  in  his  deciiions,  even  on  thofe  topics 
which  he  had  moft  diligently  ftudied  ;  referved 
and  filent  in  promifcuous  fociety  ;  and  retain- 
ing, after  all  his  literary  eminence,  the  fame 
fimple  and  unaffumiog  manners  which  he 
brought  from  his  country  refidence : — the  other, 
lively,  rapid,  and  communicative;  accuftom- 
ed,  by  his  profeilional  purfuits,  to  wield 
with  addrefs  the  weapons  of  controverfy,  and 
Act  avede  to  a  trial  of  his  powers  on  que« 

ilions 
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ftions  the  mod  foreign  to  his  ordinary  habits 
of  inquiry.  But  thefe  charadleriftical  dif- 
ferences, while  to  their  common  friends  they 
lent  an  additional  charm  to  the  diftinguifhing 
merits  of  each,  ferved  only  to  enliven  their  fo- 
cial  intercourfe,  and  to  cement  their  mutual 
attachment. 

I  recoiled  few,  if  any  anecdotes,  of  Dr  Reid, 
which  appear  to  me  calculated  to  throw  addi- 
tional light   on   his  character;    and  I  fufpedl 
ftrongly,  that  many  of  thofe  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  biographical  publications,  are  more 
likely  to  miflcad,  than  to  inform.     A  trifling 
incident,  it  is  true,  may  fometimes  paint  a  pe- 
culiar feature  better  than  the  moft  elaborate  de- 
fcription;    but  a  feleftion  of  incidents  really 
characleriftical,  prefuppofes,  in  the  obferver,  ^ 
rare  capacity  to  difcriminate  and  to  generalize  ; 
and  where  this  capacity  is  wanting,  a  biographer^ 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention  to  the  vera- 
city of  his  details,  may  yet  convey  a  very  falfe 
conception  of  the  individual  he  would  defcribe. 
As,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  my  fubjeft  afforded 
no  materials  for  fach  a  choice,  I  have  attempt- 
ed, to  the  beft  of  my  abilities,  (inftead  of  retail^ 

ing 
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ing  detached  fragments  of  converfations,  or  re- 
cording infulated  and  unmeaning  occurrences), 
to  communicate  to  others  the  general  impref- 
fions  which  Dr  Reid's  charafter  has  left  on  my  . 
own  mind.  In  this  attempt,  I  am  far  from  being 
confident  that  I  have  fucceeded  ;  but,  how  bar- 
ren foevcr  I  may  have  thus  rendered  my  pages 
in  the  eflimation  of  thofe  who  confider  biogra- 
phy merely  in  the  light  of  an  amufing  tale,  I 
have,  at  leaft,  the  fatisfaftion  to  think,  that  my 
pifture,  though  faint  in  the  colouring,  does  not 
prefent  a  diftorted  refemblance  of  the  original. 
The  confidential  correfpondence  of  an  indi- 
vidual with  his  friends,  affords  to  the  ftudent 
of  human  nature,  matv: rials  of  far  greater  au- 
thenticity and  importance  ; — niTe  particularly, 
the  correfpondence  of  a  man  like  Dr  Reid, 
who  will  not  be  fufpeded  by  thofe  who  knew 
him,  of  accon^modating  his  letters  (as  has  been 
alleged  of  Cicero)  to  the  humours  and  prin- 
ciples of  thofe  whom  he  addreffed.  I  am  far, 
at  the  fame  time,  from  thinking,  that  the  eor- 
refpondence  of  Dr  Reid  would  be  generally 
interefling  j  or  even  that  he  excelled  in  this 
fpecies  of  writing :  but  few  men,  1  fincerely  be- 
lieve. 
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lieve,  who  have  written  fomuch,  have  left  behind 
them  fuch  unblemiflied  memorials  of  their  vir- 
tue. 

At  prefent,  I  Ihall  only  tranfcribe  two  letters, 
which  I  feledl:  from  a  confiderable  number 
now  lying  before  me,  as  they  feem  to  accord, 
more  than  the  others,  with  the  general  defign 
of  this  Memoir.  The  firll  (which  is  dated  Ja* 
nuary  13. 1779)  is  addrefled  to  the  Reverend 
William  Gregory  (now  Redlor  of  St  Andrew's, 
Canterbury)  then  an  Undergraduate  in  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  It  relates  to  a  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity in  Dr  Reid's  phyfical  temperament, 
connefted  with  the  fubjeft  of  dreaming  ;  and  is 
^  farther  interefting  as  a  genuine  record  of  fome 
particulars  in  his  early  habits,  in  which  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive  the  openings  of  a  fuperior  mind. 

"  Thefaft  which  your  brother  the  Dodor 
**  defires  to  be  informed  of,  was  as  you  men- 
"  tion  it.  As  far  as  I  remember  the  circumftan- 
"  ces,  they  were  as  follow  : 

*' About  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  was,  almoft  eve* 
"  ry  night,  unhappy  in  my  fleep  from  frightful 
**  dreams.     Sometimes  hanging  over  a  dreadful 

precipice,  and  juft  ready  to  drop  down ;  fome- 

times  purfued  for  my  life,  and  flopped  by  a 

«  wall 
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wall,  or  by  a  fudden  lofs  of  all  ftrcngth  ;  fomc- 
times  ready  to  be  devoured  by  a  wild  bead. 
How  long  I  was  plagued  with  fuch  dreams,  I 
"  do  not  now  recolledt.  1  believe  it  was  for  a 
year  or  two  at  lead ;  and  I  think  they  had 
quite  left  me  before  I  was  fifteen.  In  thofe 
"  days,  I  was  much  given  to  what  Mr  Addisok, 
"  in  one  of  his  Speclators^  calls  Cajlle-bmlding  ; 
**  and  in  my  evening  folitary  walk,  which  was 
"  generally  all  the  exercife  I  took,  my  thoughts 
**  would  hurry  me  into  fome  aftive  fcene,  where 
"  I  generally  acquitted  myfelf  much  to  my  own 
**  fatisfadlion  ;  and  in  thefe  fcenes  of  imagina- 
*'  tion,  I  performed  many  a  gallant  exploit.  At 
"  the  fame  time,  in  my  dreams  I  found  myfelf 
"  the  moft  arrant  coward  that  ever  was.  Not 
"  only  my  courage,  but  my  ftrength,  failed  me 
"  in  every  danger  ;  and  I  often  rofe  from  ray 
"  bed  in  the  morning  in  fuch  a  panic,  that  it 
"  took  fome  time  to  get  the  better  of  it.  I  wifli- 
"  ed  very  much  to  get  free  of  thefe  uneafy 
"  dreams,  which  not  only  made  me  unhappy^in 
"  fleep,  but  often  left  a  difagreeable  impreflion  in 
"•my  mind  for  fome  part  of  the  following  day. 
"  I  thought  it  was  worth  trying,  whether  it  was 
"  poffible .  to  recoiled  that  it  was  all  a  dream, 
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"  and  that  I  was  in  no  real  danger.  I  often 
went  to  fleep  with  my  mind  as  ftrongly  im- 
preffed  as  I  could  with  this  thought,  that  I 
"  never  in  my  lifetime  was  in  any  real  danger, 
"  and  that  every  fright  I  had  was  a  dream.  Af- 
"  ter  many  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  recolledl  this 
"  when  the  danger  appeared,  I  efFefted  it  at  laft, 
"  and  have  often,  when  I  was  Aiding  over  a  pre- 
•*  cipice  into  the  abyfs,  recoUefted  that  it  was 
**  all  a  dream,  and  boldly  jumped  down.  The 
"  effeft  of  this  commonly  was,  that  I  imme- 
"  diately  awoke.  But  I  awok^  calm  and  intre- 
"  pid,  which  I  thought  a  great  acquifition.  Af- 
"  ter  this,  my  dreams  were  never  very  uneafy ; 
"  and,  in  a  fliort  time,  I  dreamed  not  at  all. 

"  During  all  this  time,  I  was  in  perfeft 
**  health  ;  but  whether  my  ceafing  to  dream 
"  was  the  efFed  of  the  recoUeftion  above  men- 
"  tioned,  or  of  any  change  in  the  habit  of  my 
"  body,  which  is  ufual  about  that  period  of  life, 
"  I  cannot  tell.  I  think  it  may  more  probably 
"  be  imputed  to  the  laft.  However,  the  fad 
"  was,  that,  for  at  leaft  forty  years  after,  I 
^*  dreamed  none,  to  the  beft  of  my  remem- 
"  brance :  and  finding,  from  the  teftimony  of 
**  others,  that  this  is  fomewhat  uncommon,  I 

"  have 
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•*  have  often,  as  foon  as  I  awoke,  endeavoured 
to  recoiled,  without  being  able  to  recoUeft, 
any  thing  that  paft  in  my  fleep.  For  fome 
years  paft,  I  can  fometimes  recoiled:  fome 
kind  of  dreaming  thoughts,  but  fo  incoherent 
**  that  I  can  make  nothing  of  them. 

"  The  only  diftind  dream  I  ever  had  fince  I 
•*  was  about  fixteen,  as  far  as  I  remember,  was 
**  about  two  years  ago.  I  had  got  my  head 
**  bliftered  for  a  fall.  A  plafter  which  was  put 
upon  it  after  the  blifter,  pained  me  exceflive- 
ly  for  a  whole  night.  In  the  morning  I  flept 
"  a  little,  and  dreamed  very  diftinftly,  that  I 
"  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  In- 
"  dians,  and  was  fcalped. 

"  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  as  there  is  a  ftate  of 
**  fleep,  and  a  ftate  wherein  we  are  awake,  fo 
"  there  is  an  intermediate  ftate,  which  partakes 
•*  of  the  other  two.  If  a  man  peremptorily  re- 
"  folves  to  rife  at  an  early  hour  for  fome  inte- 
"  refting  purpofe,  he  will  of  himfelf  awake  at 
"  that  hour.  A  fick-nurfe  gets  the  habit  of 
**  fleeping  in  fuch  a  manner  that  (he  hears  the 
•*  leaft  whifper  of  the  lick  perfon,  and  yet  is  re- 
"  freftied  by  this  kind  of  half  fleep.  The  fame 
•*  is  the  cafe  of  a  nurfe  who  flceps  with  a  child 
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**  in  her  arms.  I  have  flept  on  horfeback,  but 
"  fo  as  to  preferve  my  balance  ;  and  if  the 
"  horfe  ilumbled,  I  could  make  the  exertion 
"  neceflary  for  faving  me  from  a  fall,  as  if  I 
"  was  awake. 

"  I  hope  the  fciences  at  your  good  Univcrfity 
are  not  in  this  ftate.     Yet,   from   fo   many 
learned  men,  fo  much  at  their  eafe,  one  would 
"  exped  fomething  more  than  we  hear  of." 

For  the  other  letter,  I  am  indebted  to  one  of 
Dr  Reid's  mod  intimate  friends,  to  whom  it 
was  addrefled,  in  the  year  1784,  on  occafion  of 
the  melancholy  event  to  which  it  alludes. 

**  I  fympathize  with  you  very  fincerely  in 
"  the  lofs  of  a  moft  amiable  wife.  I  judge  cxf 
your  feelings  by  the  imprefiion  flie  made  up- 
on my  own  heart,  on  a  very  fhort  acquaint- 
ance. But  all  the  bleffings  of  this  world  are 
"  tranfient  and  uncertain  ;  and  it  would  be  but 
"  a  melancholy  fcene,  if  there  were  no  profpeft 
"  of  another. 

"  I  have  often  had  occafion  to  admire  the  re- 
•*  Agnation  and  fortitude  of  young  perfons,  even 
•*  of  the  weaker  fex,  in  the  views  of  death, 
when  their  imagination  is  filled  with  all  the 
gay  profpeAs  which  the  world  prefents  at 

^  that 
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that  period.    I  have  been  witnefs  to  inftan* 
ces  of  this  kind,  which  I  thought  truly  he- 

**  roic,  and  I  hear  Mrs  G gave  a  remark- 

"  able  one. 

"  To  fee  the  foul  increafe  in  vigour  and  wif- 
"  dom,  and  in  every  amiable  quality,  when 
"  health  and  Itrength  and  animal  fpirits  decay  ; 
"  when  it  is  to  be  torn  by  violence  from  all 
**  that  filled  the  imagination,  and  flattened  hope, 
"  is  a  fpedacle  truly  grand,  and  inftrudtive  to 
"  the  furviving.  To  think,  that  the  foul  pe- 
**  riflies  in  that  fatal  moment,  when  it  is  puri- 
**  fied  by  this  fiery  trial,  and  fitted  for  the 
•*  nobleft  exertions  in  another  ftate,  is  an  opi- 
**  nion  which  I  cannot  help  looking  down  upon, 
**  with  contempt  and  difdain. 

"  In  old  people,  there  is  no  more  merit  in 
"  leaving  this  world  with  perfedl  acquiefcence, 
"  than  in  rifing  from  a  fcaft  after  one  is  full. 
"  When  I  have  before  me  the  profped:  of  the 
**  infirmities,  the  diftrefles,  and  the  peevifhnefs 
of  old  age,  and  when  I  have  already  received 
more  than  my  (bare  of  the  good  things  of  this 
**  life,  it  would  be  ridiculous  indeed  to  be  anxi- 
"  ous  about  prolonging  it ;  but  when  1  was 
•*  four  and  twenty,  to  have  had  no  anxiety  for 
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"  its  continuance,  would,  I  think,  have  required 
"  a  noble  effort.  .  Such  efforts  in  thofe  that  are 
"  called  to  make  them,  furely  fhall  not  lofe 
^*  their  reward." 

•ff        ^F       If*       "ff       ^F 

I  HAVE  now  finiflied  all  that  the  limits  of  my 
plan  permit  me  to  offer  here,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  excellent  perfon.  In  the  details 
which  I  have  flated,  both  with  refpedl  to  his  pri- 
vate life  and  his  fcientific  purfuits,  I  have  dwelt 
chiefly  on  fuch  circumflances  as  appeared  to  me 
mofl  likely  to  interell  the  readers  of  his  Works, 
by  illuflrating  his  charader  as  a  man,  and  his 
views  as  an  author.  Of  his  merits  as  an  inftruc- 
tor  of  youth,  I  have  faid  but  little ;  partly 
from  a  wilh  to  avoid  unneceffary  diffufcnefs ; 
but  chiefly  from  my  an^victy  to  enlarge  on  thofe 
ftill  more  important  labours,  of  which  he  has 
bequeathed  the  fruits  to  future  ages.  And 
yet,  had  he  left  no  fuch  monument  to  perpe- 
tuate his  name,  the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which 
he  difcharged,  during  fo  long  a  period,  the  ob- 
fcure  but  momentous  duties  of  his  official  fla- 
tion,  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  wife  and 
good^  have  ranked  him  in  the  firft  order  of  ufe- 
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fill  citizens.—^'  Nee  enim  is  folus  reipublicae 
**  prodeft,  qui  candidates  extrahit,  et  tuetur 
reos,  et  de  pace  belloque  cenfet ;  fed  qui  ju- 
ventutem  exhortatur ;  qui,  in  tanta  boriorum 
praeceptorum  inopia,  virtute  inftruit  animos  ; 
qui,  ad  pecuniam  luxuriamque  curfu  ruentes 
prenfat  ac  retrahit,  et,  fi  nihil  aliud,  certe 
moratur :  in  privatOy  publicum  negotium 
**  agit*/* 

In  concluding  this  memoir,  I  truft  I  (hall  be 
pardoned,  if,  for  once,  I  give  way  to  a  perfonal 
feeling,  while  I  exprefs  the  fatisfadion  with 
which  I  now  clofe  finally,  my  attempts  as  a 
Biographer.  Thofe  which  I  have  already  made, 
were  impofed  on  me  by  the  irrefiftible  calls  of 
duty  and  attachment ;  and,  feeble  as  they  are, 
when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  fubjecls 
fo  fplendid  and  fo  various,  they  have  encroach- 
ed deeply  on  that  fmall  portion  of  literary  lei- 
fure  which  indifpenfable  engagements  allow  me 
to  command.  I  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
infcnfible  to  the  gratification  of  having  endea- 
voured to  aflbciate,  in  fome  degree,  my  name 
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with  three  of  the  grcateft  which  have  adorned 
this  age; — happy,  if  without  deviating  inten- 
tionally from  truth,  I  may  have  fucceeded,  how- 
ever imperfeftly,  in  my  wifli,  to  gratify,  at  once, 
the  curiofity  of  the  public,  and  to  footh  the  recol- 

ledions  of  furviving  friends. But  I,  too,  have 

defigns  and  enterprizes  of  my  own ;  and  the 
execution  of  tliefe  (which  alas  I  fwell  in  mag- 
nitude, as  the  time  for  their  accomplifliment 
haftens  to  a  period)  claims  at  length,  an  undi- 
vided attention.  Yet  I  ftiould  not  look  back  on 
the  paft  with  regret,  if  I  could  indulge  the  hope, 
that  the  fafts  which  it  has  been  my  province  to 
record, — by  difplaying  thofe  fair  rewards  of  ex- 
tenfive  ufefulnefs,  and  of  permanent  fame,  which 
talents  and  induftry,  when  worthily  directed, 
cannot  fail  to  fecurc, — may  contribute,  in  one 
lingle  inftance,  to  fofter  the  proud  and  virtuous 
independence  of  genius ;  or,  amidft  the  gloom 
of  poverty  and  folitude,  to  gild  the  diilant  pro- 
fpeft  of  the  unfriended  fcholar,  whofe  laurels 
are  now  flowly  ripening  in  the  unnoticed  pri- 
vacy of  humble  life. 

NOTES. 
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Note  A.     Page  5. 

TN  the  account,  given  in  the  text,  of  Dr  Reid's 
-■•  ahceftors,  I  have  followed  fcrupuloufly  the 
information  contained  in  his  own  memorandums. 
I  have  fome  fufpicion,  however,  that  he  has  com- 
mitted a  niiflake  with  refpecl  to  the  name  of  the 
tranflator  of  Buchanan's //i/?ory;  which  would 
appear,  from  the  MS.  in  Glafgow  College,  to 
have  been — not  Adam,  but  John.     At  the  fame 

time, 

♦  If  another  Edition  of  this  Memoir  (hould  ever  be 
called  for,  I  mud  requefl  that  the  Printer  may  adhere  to 
the  plan  which  I  myfelf  have  thought  advifable  to  adopt, 
in  the  diflribution  of  my  notes.  A  miftake  which  has 
been  committed  in  a  late  Edition  of  my  Life  of  Dr  Ro- 
bertson, where  a  long  Appendix  is  broken  down  into 
foot-notesy  will  fufficiently  account  for  this  requeft,  to  thofe 
i^ho  have  feen  that  publication. 
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time,  as  this  laft  ftatement  refts  on  an  authority 
altogether  unknown,  (being  written  in  a  hand 
different  from  the  reft  of  the  MS.),  there  is  a 
poffibility  that  Dr  Reid's  account  may  be  cor- 
red ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  thought  it  advife- 
able,  in  a  matter  of  fo  very  trifling  confequence, 
to  adhere  to  it  in  preference  to  the  other. 

The  following  particulars  with  refped  to  Tho- 
mas Reid  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  fome 
of  my  readers.  They  are  copied  from  Demp- 
ster, a  contemporary  writer ;  whofe  details 
concerning  his  countrymen,  it  muft,  however, 
be  confefled,  are  not  always  to  be  implicitly  re- 
lied on. 

**  Thomas  Reidus  Aberdonenfis,  pueritiae 
"  meai  et  infantilis  otii  fub  Thoma.  Caroillo 
"  coUega,  Lovanii  literas  in  fchola  Lipfii  feri6 
"  didicit,  quas  magno  nomine  in  Germania  do- 
"  cuit,  carus  Principibus.  Londini  diu  in  co- 
*'  mitatu  humaniffimi  ac  clariflimi  viri,  Fulco- 
"  Nis  Grevilli,  Regii  Confiliarii  Interioris 
"  et  Angliae  Proquaeftoris,  egit:  turn  ad  amici- 
"  tiam  Regis,  eodem  Fulcone  deduceute,  evec- 
"  tus,  inter  Palatinos  admiflus,  a  Uteris  Latinis 
^*  Regi  fuit.    Scripfit  raulta,  ut  eft  magna  indole 

ct 
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•*  et  varia  eruditione,"&c.— "  Ek  aula  fe,nemine 
"  confcio,  nuper  proripuit,  dum  illi  omnia  fef- 
**  tinati  honoris  augmenta  finguli  ominarentur, 
"  nee  quid  deinde  egerit  aut  qu6  locorum  fe 
"  contulerit  quifquam  indicare  potuit.  Multi 
"  fufpicabantur,  taedio  aulae  affedum,  monafti- 
"  cae  quieti  feipfum  tradidiffe,  fub  annum  i6iS. 
"  Rumor  poftea  fuit  in  aulam  rediifle,  et  me- 
"  ritiflimis  honoribus  redditum,  fed  nunquam 

"  id  confequetur  quod  virtus  promeretur." 

HiJl.EccleJiaJlica  Gentis  Scotorum^  lib.  xvi.  p.  576. 

What  was  the  judgment  of  Thomas  Reid's 
own  times  with  refpeft  to  his  genius,  and  what 
their  hopes  of  his  pofthumous  fame,  may  be 
coUefted  from  an  elegy  on  his  death  by  his 
learned  countryman  Robert  Aytoun.  Alrea- 
dy, before  the  lapfe  of  two  hundred  years,  fome 
apology,  alas  I  may  be  thought  neceflary  for  an 
attempt  to  refcue  his  name  from  total  oblivion. 

Aytoun's  elegy  on  Reid  is  referred  to  in  terms 
very  flattering  both  to  its  author  and  to  its  fub- 
jed,  by  the  editor  of  the  CoUeftion,  entitled. 

Poet  arum  Scotorum  Muf€t  Sacra.- ^     "  In  obi- 

turn  Thomje  Rheidi  epicedium  extat  elegan- 
**  tiffimmn  Roberti  Aytoni,  viri  literis  ac  dig- 

"  nitatc 
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"  nitate  clariffimi,  in  Deliciis  Poetarum  Scoto- 
"  rum,  ubi  et  ipfius  quoque  poemata,  paucula 
"  quidem  ilia,  fed  vepufta,  fed  elegant ia,  com- 
"  parent." 

The  only  works  of  Alexander  Reid  of  which 
I  have  heard,  are  Cbirurgical  Ledlures  on  Tu- 
jnors  and  Ulcers^  London  1635  ;  and  a  T'reatifi 
of  the  Firjl  Part  of  Chirurgerie,  London  1638; 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  phyfician  and  friend 
of  the  celebrated  mathematician  Thomas  Har- 
riott, of  whofe  interefting  hiftory  fo  little  was 
known,  till  the  recent  difcovery  of  his  manu- 
fcripts,  by  Mr  Zach  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  carelefs  or  ca- 
pricious orthography  formerly  fo  common  in 
writing  proper  names,  occurs  in  the  different 
individuals  to  whom  this  note  refers.  Some- 
times the  family  name  is  written — Reid  j  on 
other  occafions,  Riede^  Ready  Rbead  or  Rhaid. 

Note  B.     Page  7. 

Dr  Turnbull's  work  on  Moral  Philofophy 
was  publifhed  at  London  in  1740.  As  I  ha^^ 
only  turned  over  a  few  pages,  I  cannot  fay  any 
thing  with  refpedl  to  its  merits.  The  mottos 
on  the  title-page  are  curious,  when  conlidered 

in 
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in  connexion  with  thofe  inquiries  which  his  pu- 
pil afterwards  profecuted  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefs  ;  and  may,  perhaps  without  his  perceiving 
it,  have  had  fome  effedl  in  fuggefting  to  him 
that  plan  of  philofophizing  which  he  fo  fyfte- 
matically  and  fo  happily  purfued. 

"  If  Natural  Philofophy,  in  all  its  parts,  hy 
**  purfuing  this  method,  fhall  at  length  be  per- 
"  feded,  the  bounds  of  Moral  Philofophy  will 

**  alfo  be  enlarged." 

Newton's  Optics* 

"  Account  for  Moral,  as  for  Natural  things.'' 

Pope. 

For  the  opinion  of  a  very  competent  judge 
with  refpe6l  to  the  merits  of  the  Treatife  on  An- 
cient Painting,  vide  Hogarth's  Print,  entitled, 
Beer-Lane. 

Note  C.     Page  35. 

"  Dr  Moor  combined,"  &c.] — James  Moor, 
LL.  D.  Author  of  a  very  ingenious  Fragn\ent 
on  Greek  Grammar,  and  of  other  philological 
Eflays,  He  was^alfp  difting^iflied  by  a  profound 
acquaintance,  with  apcient  Geomq;try.    Pr  Sim- 

SOKr 
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SON,  an  excellent  judge  of  his  merits  both  in  li- 
terature and  fcience,  has  fomewhere  honoured 
him  with  the  following  encomium : — "  Turn 
"  in  Mathefi,  turn  in  Grsecis  Literis  multum 
"  et  feliciter  verfatus.'* 

"  The  Wilsons,  (both  father  and  fon),''  &c.] 
— Alexander  Wilson,. M.D.  and  Patrick 
Wilson,  Efq;  well  known  over  Europe  by  their 
Obfervations  on  the  Solar  Spots ;  and  many 
other  valuable  memoirs. 


it 


Note  D.    Page  82. 

A  writer  of  great  talents,  •  (after  having  re- 
proached Dr  Reid  with  "  a  grofs  ignorance,  dif- 
graceful  to  the  Univerfity  of  which  he  was  a 
member),"  boafts  of  the  trifling  expenceof  time 
and  thought  which  it  had  coft  himfelf  to  over- 
turn his  Philofophy.  "  Dr  Oswald  is  pleafed 
to  pay  me  a  compliment  in  faying,  that  "  I 
might  employ  myfelf  to  more  advantage  to 
"  the  public,  by  purfuing  other  branches  of  fci- 
"  ence,  than  by  deciding  rafhly  on  a  fubjeft 
"  which  he  fees  I  have  not  ftudied."  In  return 
^«  to  this  compliment,  I  fliall  not  aflOront  him,  by 

*'  teUing 
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telling  him  how  very  little  of  my  time  this 
^*  bufinefs  has  hitherto  taken  up.  If  he  al- 
**  ludes  to  my  experimentSy  I  can  affure  him,  that 
"  I  have  loft  no  time  at  all ;  for  having  been 
"  intent  upon  fuch  as  require  the  ufe  of  a  burn- 
"  ing  lens,  I  believe  I  have  not  loft  one  hour 
**  of  funftiine  on  this  account.  And  the  public 
may  perhaps  be  informed,  fome  time  or  other, 
of  what  I  have  been  doing  in  the  fun^  as  well 

"  as  in  the  JbadeJ*^ Examination  of  Re  id's 

Inquiry^  &c.  p.  357.  See  alfo  pp.  loi,  102.  of 
the  fame  work. 

Note  E.    Page  114. 

The  following  ftriclures  on  Dr  Priestley's 
Examination^  l^c.  are  copied  from  a  very  judi- 
cious note  in  Dr  Campbell's  Philofopby  ofRbe^ 
toric.  Vol.  I.  p.  III. 

**  I  fliall  only  fubjoin  two  remarks  on  this 

•*  book.  The  firft  is,  That  the  author,  through 
"  the  whole,  confounds  two  things  totally  di- 

**  ftinft,— T-certain  aflbciations  of  ideas,  and  cer- 

* 

"  tain  judgments  implying  belief,  which,  though 

"  in  fome,  are  not  in  all  cafes,  and  therefore  not 

**  neceffarily  conneded  with  aflbciation.    And 

«  if 
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''  if  (09  merely  to  account  for  the  aflbciation, 
"  in  no  cafe  to  account  for  the  belief  wii 
^  which  it  is  attended.  Nay,  admitting  his  pie 
(p.  86.),  that  by  the  principle  of  ailbciatio 
not  only  the  ideas,  but  the  concomitant  b 
**  lief  may  be  accounted  for,  even  this  does  n< 
^^  invalidate  the  dodrine  he  impugns.     For,  I 
'^  it  be  obferved,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  aflign 
'^  caufe,  which,  from  the  mechanifm  of  our  u 
"  ture,  has  given  rife  to  a  particular  tenet 
belief,  and  another  thing  to  produce  a  reafc 
by  which  the  underftanding  has  been  convii 
"  ced.     Now,  unlefs  this  be  done  as  to  the  prii 
"  ciples  in  queftion,  they  mull  be  confidered 
"  primary  truths  in  refpedl  of  the  underftandir 
"  which  never  deduced  them  from  other  trut 
"  and  which  is  under  a  neceflitv,  in  all  her 
**  ral  reafonings,  of  founding  upon  them. 
"  fa<5l,  to  give  any  other  account  of  our  co 
"  tion  of  them,  is  to  confirm,  inftead  of  c 
"  ting  the  dodlrinc,  that  in  all  argumer 
"  they  muft  be  regarded  as  primary  tri 
**  truths  which  reafon  never  inferred  t 
"  any  medium,  from  other  truths  previo 
"  ceived.     My  fecond  remark  is,  Tha 
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**  this  examiner  has,  from  Dr  Reid,  given  us  a 
•*  catalogue  of  firft  principles,  which  he  deems 
*^  unworthy  of  the  honourable  place  afligned 
*'  them,  he  has  no  where  thought  proper  to  give 
"  us  a  lift  of  thofe  felf-evident  truths,  which,  by 
"  his   own   account,   and   in  his  own   exprefs 
"  words,  "  muft  be  aflumed  as  the  foundation 
of  all  our  reafoning.''  How  much  light  might 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  fubjed:  by  the 
contraft  !  Perhaps  we  (hould  have  been  en- 
abledy  on  the  comparifon,  to  difcover  fomc 
'*  diftindive  characters  in  his  genuine  axioms^ 
"  which  would  have  preferved  us  from  the  dan- 
**  ger  of  confounding  them  with  their  fpurious 
'*  ones.     Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that,  in 
"  whatever  regards  matter  of  fa6l,  the  mathe- 
"  matical  axioms  will  not  anfwer.     Thefe  are 
"  purely  fitted  for  evolving  the  abftrad  rela- 
**  tions  of  quantity.      This  he  in  effefl  owns 
"  himfelf  (p.  39.)  It  would  have  been  obliging, 
"  then,  and  would  have  greatly  contributed  to 
"  fliorten  the  controverfy,  if  he  had  given  us,  at 
*^  leaft,  a  fpecimen  of  thofe  felf-evident  prin- 
"  ciples,  which,  in  his  eftimation,  are  the  non 
"  plus  ultra  of  moral  reafoning." 

L  Note 
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Note  F.     Page  134, 

Dr  Reid's  father,  the  Reverend  Lewis  Reid, 
married,  for  his  fecond  wife,  Janet,  daughter 
of  Mr  Fraser  of  Phopachy,    in  the   county 
of  Invemefs,    A  daughter  of  this  marriage  is 
ftill  alive ;  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Alex- 
ander Leslie,  and  the  mother  of  the  Reverend 
James  Leslie,  minifters  of  Fordoun.     To   the 
latter  of  thefe  gentlemen,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  coiled  with  refped  to  Dr  Reid,    previ- 
ous to  his  removal  to  Glafgow  ; — Mr  Leslie^s 
regard   for  the   memory  of  his  uncle   having 
prompted  him,  not  only  to  tranfmit  to  me  fuch 
particulars  as  had  fallen  imder  his  own  know- 
ledge, but  fome  valuable  letters  on  the  fame  fub- 
jedl,  which  he  procured  from  his  relations  and 
friends  in  the  north. 

For  all  the  members  of  this  moft  refpedlable 
family,  DrREiD  entertained  the  ftrongeft  fenti- 
ments  of  afFedion  and  regard.  During  feve- 
ral  years  before  his  death,  a  daughter  of  Mr§ 
Leslie's  was  a  conftant  inmate  of  his  houfe, 

and 
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And  added  much  to  the  happinefs  of  his  finall 
domeftic  circle. 

Another  daughter  of  Mr  Lewis  Reid  was 
married  to  the  Reverend  John  Rose,  minifter 
of  Udny.  She  died  in  1793. — In  this  con- 
nexion, Dr  Reid  was  no  lefs  fortunate  thaii 
in  the  former ;  and  to  Mr  Rose  I  am  indebted 
for  favours  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which 
I  have  already  acknowledged  from  Mr  Les* 

LIE. 

The  widow  of  Mr  Lewis  Reid  died  in  1798, 
in  the  eighty-feventh  year  of  her  age  ;  having 
furvived  her  ftep-fon  Dr  Reid,  more  than  a 
year. 

The  limits  within  which  I  was  obliged  to 
confine  my  biographical  details,  prevented  me 
from  availing  myfelf  of  many  interefting  circum- 
ftances  w^hich  were  communicated  to  me  through 
the  authentic  channels  which  I  have  now  men- 
tioned. But  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of 
returning  to  my  different  correfpondents,  my 
warmeft  acknowledgments  for  the  pleafure 
and  inftrudtion  which  I  received  from  their  let- 
ters. 

Mr 
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Mr  Jardine,  alfo,  the  learned  Profeflbt  of  Lo- 
gic in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  a  gentleman, 
who,  for  many  years,  lived  in  habits  of  the  mofl 
confidential  intimacy  with  Dr  Reid  and  his  fa- 
mily,  is  entitled  to  my  beft  thanks  for  his  obli- 
ging attention  to  various  queries^  which  I  took 
the  liberty  to  propofc  to  him,  concerning  the  hif- 
'  tory  of  our  common  friend. 


f     I    N    I    S. 


ERRATUM. 
P.  15.  1.  8.  for  Arbuthnot  read  Pitcairit. 


